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CHAPTER I. 


VOICES FROM AFAR. 


LTHOUGH I had known Mr. 
Worthington for years, and 
had known something of the 
love which approached adora- 

tion he had borne for his daughter, 
beautiful Isabel Widny, whom he had 
lost just three months ago, I was un- 
prepared for the great change I found 
in him. 

As he seated himself in the only other 
chair my office afforded he moved 
heavily, as one for whom the edge of 
life has worn off. Raising tired eyes 
to mine he addressed me, and I was 
struck by the fact that Riehard Worth- 
ington, the great banker, had come as 
a supplicant to me, a budding lawyer 
—a bud the tiniest leaf of which had 
not as yet unfolded. 

“David, I have come to ask you to 
help me.” 


But after I had expressed my will- 


little 
time 


ingness to do so—perhaps a 
eagerly—he was silent for some 
before proceeding: 

“You knew Jackson Widny intimately 
at one time, did you not?” 

“We were classmates at 
roomed with him during 
year. 

“You know perhaps, of 
my daughter’s tragic death?” 

“Very little. The papers mentioned 
only the fact that accidentally she had 
been killed, The item was, I believe, 
published after she had been buried, 
and gave few <details.”” I could have 
added that an enterprising reporter, 
perhaps baffled at gaining further news, 
had elaborated for two columns on the 
achievements of the dead girl’s dis- 
tinguished father. 

“It was said she came to her death 
by a blow on the head from a falling 
candlestick.” 


college. I 
our senior 


something, 
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There was doubt in his tone, and I 
asked : 

“You do not believe this to have been 
the case?” 

“It is altogether possible, as it was 
explained to me.” 

“Did any one witness the accident?” 

“No: She was alone at the time. 
Uncle Paul, the old butler, found her. 
Jackson was away, supposedly on a 
fishing trip, really on a drunken ca- 
rousal.” 

There was no bitterness in his voice; 
rather pathetic regret of both the cir- 
cumstance and the fact. 

“Of course I went immediately, as 
soon as I learned of her death, but she 
had already been buried.” 

“Impossible !” 

“Yes. Because of his continued state 
of drunkenness, I had remonstrated 
severely with Jackson—for his own 
good, God knows. But he has all the 
foolish pride of the Widnys, and took 
offense at what I said. After that he 
would have nothing at all to do with 
me, nor would he let Isabel see me— 
poor child.” 

To break the pause that followed, I 
said: 

“Jackson is the last of the Widnys, 
an old Southern family that has pe- 
tered out.” 

“But Isabel loved him! I think it 
was because of her mortification at his 
drunken life and his attitude toward 
me that she persuaded him to take her 
out to the old Widny plantation to 
live.” 

“And he did not notify you of her 
death ?” 

“No. | 
cousin. Here it is. 

The information contained in the note 
was meager enough: 


received a note from his 


” 


I regret to advise that your daughter has 
been accidentally killed by being struck on 
the head by a heavy brass candlestick which 
fell from the mantelpiece. 

SALLIE VANESS. 
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“Of course I went out there immedi- 
ately. But even then Jackson would 
not see me. I talked with Uncle Paul 
and Aunt June, his wife—and Miss 
Vaness. Uncle Paul, it seems, had 
found Isabel the next morning, and had 
gone for the young lady.” 

“Why had they not sent for you 
immediately ?” 

“I don’t know. Because of Jack- 
son’s attitude toward me I suppose. I 
was so shocked and grief-stricken dur- 
ing that first visit that I remember it 
only vaguely. But afterward, when J 
had somewhat collected myself, I could 
not rest about the circum 
stances of Isabel’s death. I 
lawyer out there and demanded an in- 
Hogart severe! 


satisfied 


tool mv 


terview with Jackson. 
cross-questioned them all.” 

“What result ?” 

“Nothing. Their story was unshak- 
able.” 

“Why didn’t you employ a det 
tive?” 

“T was afraid, David. After I could 
look on the matter a little more calmly, 
although that vague, suspicious unrest 
was as strong as ever, I realized with 
what horror my poor child would have 
regarded my efforts to unearth anything 
connected with her death—and to act 
on the results. And I would have had 
to act if a had 
what I feared 


detective discovered 

I was surprised at the lack of I 
ness in Mr. Worthington, and I | 
haps reflected my thoughts when I said: 

“Well, Jackson will soon drink him- 
self to death, and that will be the end 
of him.” 

“No. As strange as it may seem, 
has entirely stopped drinking. The poor 
girl’s death seems to have shocked him 


ittes- 
JILLC 


1 
hie 
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into a realization of what he was. She 
loved him so devotedly that I can’t 
harbor bitterness against, him, 


“And he has even set to work to 


build up the old plantation and put it 
on a* paying basis. 


He sold the town 














It was worth much more, fur- 


house. 
nished as it is, but he got fifty thousand 
dollars, after paying off a ten-thousand- 
dollar mortgage; I bought the property 


myself through my agents. With the 
money he is fixing up the plantation, 
buying new farm machinery, and plant- 
ing crops. But I’m afraid the poor 
boy’s mind is affected.” 

“T don’t see anything in all that to 
indicate that he is unbalanced,” I re- 
plied, frankly surprised at the remark- 
able change he had described in Jack- 
son. 

“Not in that; but he professes now 
to hear voices, or a voice—the voice of 
my dead child. My information is very 
meager, only what sifts out through 
the negroes on the plantation.” 

“But some people believe in psychic 
phenomena, and fe 

“T don’t—not for an instant. And 
it is a sacrilege to connect any such 
superstition with my little Isabel. The 
poor boy’s mind is probably unhinged, 
but, somehow, it has started again my 
old restless boding. It has reached the 
point where I must have some relief, 
and I have turned to you, David.” 

“To me!” 

“You have known Jackson for a long 
time, and you knew Isabel. I want you 
to go on some pretext to see Jackson, 
and try to learn something—even a 
confirmation of the case as it stands. 
But whatever you discover, remember 
to regard it as sacred between us.” 

“Nothing would give me greater sat- 
isfaction than to help you regain your 
peace of mind, Mr. Worthington. But 
Jackson is so peculiar; he may refuse 
to receive me. There was very little 
between us, even at college, and that’s 
been two years ago. My excuse for 
going to him would have to be a good 
one.” 

“T have thought of that. At her 
death Isabel left an investment which 
I had held in trust. You can take up 
the legal aspects of that with him.” 
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As Mr. Worthington held out his 
hand, he continued, in his stately man- 
ner: 

“It has done me great good just to 
talk to you, David. I have been so 
alone in my grief. God grant that you 
can bring some comfort to an old, 
broken-hearted father.” 

Heavily, with stooped shoulders and 
slow-dragging steps, he left me. 


CHAPTER II. 

PINE RIDGE, 

LONE, my thoughts turned from 

the weary-eyed man to those who 
had so darkened the evening of his 
life with gloomy clouds of sadness and 
unrest. | 
ball to which I had taken Sallie Vaness, 
and Jackson his pretty little 
Isabel Worthington. Knowing his 
weakness, I had exacted the most sacred 
promises from Widny as to his behav- 
ior, But the ball was scarcely half over 
when I had to drag him away thor- 
oughly intoxicated. I arranged es- 
corts for the two girls, but they slipped 
out and followed me off with the poor, 
drunken fool. With his arm about my 
shoulder on one side and Sallie’s on 
the other, we had gotten him up to the 
room which he and I occupied jointly, 
and on to the bed. 

Even then the girls would not leave, 
but stood by in silence while I removed 
his coat and shoes. When he broke 
suddenly into weeping, Isabel had 
thrown herself down on her knees by 
the bed and hidden her eyes in the 
coverlet close to his face, while Sallie, 
biting miserably at a wisp of handker- 
chief, had with unheeded tears 
streaming down her cheeks. 

I remembered how poignantly un- 
happy I had been, and how, in a boy- 
ish attempt to comfort, I had put my 
arm affectionately about Sallie Vaness. 

Standing there in the circle of my 
arm, she had told me sadly: 


recalled the commencement 


fiancé, 


stood 
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“Poor thing. Cousin Robert, his 
father, died of drink—alone, off some- 
where in a cheap rooming house. So 
I guess he can’t help it.” 

Sallie had left the next day and taken 
Jackson with her. Isabel had also gone 
away, a mortified, broken-hearted little 
girl—but within a month she had mar- 
ried him. 

I had not seen either of the girls 
since I told them good-by at the train 
that morning, and Widny only occa- 
sionally during the year following his 
marriage. Since he had gone out to 
the plantation to live I had not set 
eyes on him. 

“Well,” I said aloud, shaking off with 
an effort the depression that had grown 

old memories crowded on me. “I 
might as well get busy.” 

Typing an “out of town” notice, 
which I posted just below the “David 
Royce, Attorney at Law” on the out- 
side of my door, I locked up and went 
to my room to pack a suit case for the 
visit. I had made up my mind to spend 
several days with Jackson Widny, 
whether he desired my company or not. 

As I finished packing I tossed in my 
automatic, then paused, to stand long 
regarding it, finally ending by taking it 
out and replacing it in the drawer. 

“No,” I thought. ‘Whatever hap- 
pens, I can’t let the something which 
Mr. Worthington chooses to regard as 
sacred between us be marred by any- 
thing like that.” 

As the accommodation train jerked 
its way along I began to wonder what 
kind of place Pine Ridge was. That 
was where I left the train for the plan- 
tation. With the idea of gaining some 
information I stopped the negro por- 
ter. 

“Does this train stop at Pine Ridge?” 

“Yas, suh. She hesitates dere *bout 
a minute when we got a passenger, 
which ain’t of’en. Gwine dere, boss?” 

“Yes.” 


“Ain’t a drummer, is yo’? 
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“No. 

“Kase ef yo’ is, yo’ might jes’ as 
well go on back home. Mister Jim 
Newton done shet up his sto’ an’ moved 
away.” 

Indeed Pine Ridge seemed to consist 
of a name only; it was not even dig- 
nified by a railway station. A few hun- 
dred yards away from the tracks were 
the delapidated remains of what had 
perhaps been Mr. Jim Newton’s store. 
On the ground where the express car 
had stopped, and near where a road 
crossed the track, was an empty chicken 
crate. 

While seated on this only evidence 
of habitation, trying to decide in which 
direction to set off in search of the 
plantation, I heard the rattle of an ap- 
proaching vehicle. came the 
sound through the evening air before 
at last there dragged slowly up the white 
road a decrepit horse and a dizzily 
swaying wagon, driven by an old negro, 
Elated at the prospect of having my 
problem solved, I impatiently awaited 


Long 


his coming. 

‘“Ebenin’, boss,” he greeted me as he 
drove up. 

“Good evening, Which 
from here to the Widny plantation?’ 

‘Right straight on up dis-huh road. 
Cain’ miss it.” 


How far? 

“’Bout free miles.” 

“You don’t say so! What’ll you 
charge to drive me over there?’ 

He dropped the end of the beaten 
off stick on the old 
reflectively scratched his head. 

“Well, boss,” he said at 
road’s rough an’ de san’ deep. 
I'll hab tu charge yo’ *bout two 
boss.” 

Not stopping to haggle over the price, 
I added a clincher. 

“T’ll walk up all the hills.” 

After I had tumbled in my suit case 
and climbed to a seat on a_ board 
stretched across the wagon, beside the 


uncle. way 


“ec 


horse’s back and 


last, “de 


Recl 

















old negro, we bumped along the road 
for a while in silence. Then he sud- 
denly asked: 

“Whut yo’ gwine to de plantation fer, 


boss ?” 

“On a little business with Mr. 
Widny.” 

“Dat’s a cur’us white man.” 

“Why so?” 

“Uster be drinkin’ an’ cussin’ an’ 
gwine on like a mad bull. Now ’e got 


‘ligion.” 

“Ts that so?” 
Yas, suh. Done turn smack ober. 
I think ’e got a warnin’.” 

“A warning?” 

*°Ts wife ha’nts ’im.” 

“R How do you know?” 
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Remarkable! 

“Oh, hit ain’ knowed gen’ally. But 
he done spoke bout it to some de nig- 
gers. She comes in d’ night an’ talks 
wid ’im. Ain’ none on ’em stay dere 
at night on dat ’count, ’cep’ Paul an’ 
June.” 

The shadows of night were beginning 
to close down about the world as we 
approached the old plantation. The 
house itself, hidden by the trees of its 
spacious grounds, was on a piece of 
rising ground that could hardly be called 
a hill, while the hundreds of acres of 
fields lay stretched away behind it. 
When we arrived at the place where 
the drive wound down to join the road 
the old negro pulled up his horse. 

“Boss,” he said apologetically, “ef yo’ 
doan’ mine, I’ll jes drap yo’ out huh. 
’s in a pow’ful hurry.” But the un- 
sasy glances that he cast in the direction 
of the gloomy recesses of the cedars 
that bordered the drive, placed another 
interpretation on his unwillingness to 
convey me up to the house. 

So, swinging my heavy suit case, I 
set off up the drive in a somewhat dis- 
gusted humor, What an end for that 
beautiful, golden-haired girl who had 
danced with me at my commencement 
ball! How swiftly had followed the 
fate of a marriage wherein love and not 


€ 
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reason had been the guiding hand—a 
violent and untimely death in this 
gloomy old place, thought of now only 
as a “ha’nt” who came to frequent again 
the scenes of her unhappiness and cast 
a ghostly spell over the old home of the 
Widnys. 

Long untrimmed branches swept 
down from the cedars and oaks; lawns 
were overgrown with a tangle of creep- 
ing vines and bunches of coarse grass; 
flower beds, symmetrically laid out, 
were a jungle of weeds; several foun- 
tains, lacking the spirit of their leap- 
ing waters, lay dry and dead. The 
house, once the pride of a long-dead 
generation, with its blistered and scab- 
bing paint, was rusty and unbeautiful; 
the wide front steps were in a 
of decay; the gallery needed repair. 

Already thoroughly imbued with the 
gloom of the place, I hammered loudly 
on the front door. 


state 


CHAPTER III. 


PREPARATIONS BETTER THINGS. 


PRESENTLY I heard a _ shuffling 

step in the hall, and the door was 
opened by an old negro whose Chester- 
fieldian bow of welcome bespoke a past 
generation. His coat was out at elbow 
and raveled at cuff; but the frayed shirt 
was clean and starched to rigidity. 
The bottom of his trouser legs showed 
the ravages of time; but his battered 
shoes were neatly polished. 

“*Scuse me, suh, fer not askin’ yo’ 
in t’? seat yo’se’f an’ res’ yo’ hat; but 
Mister Jackson is po'ly, suh, po'ly. 
I'll jes tek in yo’ name, sur. Yas, suh, 
thankee, suh.” And he bowed himself 
away. 

But it was Jackson Widny himself 
who came eagerly forward a moment 
later to greet me. 

“Dave! Good old Dave Royce! 
Can it really be you? I was afraid it 
was some of those despicable Worth- 
ingtons. Dave, I’m so glad you came 


FOR 
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at last. I was afraid at first you would 
come, then I began to fear that you 
wouldn’t. Dave, I—I’ve ~ So 
voice became unsteady and he grew 
silent ; in silence, still retaining my hand, 
he drew me toward the library. 

“Uncle Paul,’ he suddenly shouted 
at the old negro, who had hovered 
near, “take that bag up to the east 
room. Call Aunt June. Go into the 
chests and dig up some bedclothes. Fix 
up the east room, Uncle Paul.” 

At once, by his eager welcome, I 
realized that any subterfuge on my part 
as to why I had come was unnecessary. 
In his great trouble he had expected 
me. My face burned with shame. as 
I remembered that not for one instant 
had I ever thought of going to him. 

His face was tanned to a healthy 
bronze, but he was thin to emaciation, 
and, when he had motioned me to a 
chair, and sunk back into his own deep- 
seated armchair opposite, I noticed that 
his hands trembled as though from 
weakness. In his eyes was a feverish 
glitter. 

“I’m glad you came, Dave,” he said 
again after a pause. “I tried to make 
up my mind a dozen times to send for 
you. I want you to help me wind up 
my affairs—legally, I mean.” 

“Wind up your affairs, Jack?” 

His keen eyes looked gravely and 
steadily at me. 

“Yes, Dave. Only a few days now. 
This is Monday, isn’t it? Next 
day I shall cease to live here on earth.” 

“What are you talking about, Jack? 
Are you ill? Have you seen a doctor? 
You don’t look sick—a little thin, per- 
* haps, but nothing worse.” 

“T’m not ill. Nevertheless next Sun- 
day I go to join—her.” 

Now I thought I realized something 
of his state of mind. Brooding here 





Sun- 


alone he had made up his mind that 
he was going to die, had arbitrarily set 
a day for his death. 

“Nonsense, Jack! 


You are only just 
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beginning to live. You have cut out 
booze, haven’t you?” 

“For almost three months, since a 
few days after her—after she left me. 
I shall soon rejoin her, Dave; but it 
will be in the right way, this time. 
only knows how | have striven to make 
myself fit.” 

“Get this idea out of your head, old 
man. You are hardly twenty-five. 
You’ve done wonders with yourself 
physically. You really look like a 
human being now, instead of like a 
bloated whisky-jug.” 

“You don’t understand, Dave. She 
has promised that I shall rejoin her 
on the sixth of June, which is next 
Sunday. The thought of death is wel- 
come. Think, man! Suppose 
whom you loved better than anything 
on earth should go before you into the 
next world, then should return to you 
in your hopeless misery and promise 
that you should come to join her, 
wouldn’t you be happy at the thought?” 

His eyes burned brightly as he spoke, 
Into his tanned cheeks came a flush 
of excitement. Was he mentally un- 
balanced, after all? Thinking to lead 
the conversation into healthier channels, 
I said: 

“You are fixing up the plantation, I 
understand.” 

He leaned forward in his chair, boy- 
ishly enthusiastic. 

“T have over a hundred acres of the 
prettiest corn you ever saw; seventy 
acres in cotton, thirty in peanuts, and 
twenty acres in sweet potatoes. I'll be- 
gin fixing up the grounds about the 
house to-morrow. I’m _ putting my 
house in order, Dave, metaphorically 
speaking, before I go. She said that I 
must do so before I joined her. She 
set me to work, and has helped me and 
guided me in my efforts.” 

All topics seemed to lead back to the 
subject which I was trying to avoid, so 
I gave up the attempt and entered 
boldly into the discussion. 
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“You talk as if you had direct com- 
munication with the dead, Jack. I don’t 
believe in that, you know.” 

“Neither did I. But it’s true, Isa- 
bel comes to talk to me every night.” 

“Look here, old man, you're letting 
your imagination run away with you. 
Of course we all believe, and the 
thought is our greatest comfort, that 
in some indefinite way our loved ones 
who are dead are still near us. Living 
here in this old house alone, you are 
beginning to imagine things.” 

“Listen, Dave. After Isabel’s death 
I tried to drink myseif into oblivion; 
but alcohol seemed only to make my 
suffering more acute. Then one night 
as I lay pitching about on my bed her 
voice came to me. She told me to be 
comforted, that one day I would re- 
join her. I cried aloud that I would 
go to her then, and would have put an 
end to my miserable life without delay. 
But she asked me the direct question if 
I thought I was fit. She told me that 
before I could hope to rejoin her I 
must put my house in order—those were 
her very words: ‘Put your house in 
order’—beginning with myself.’ 
“She was near you, Jack. She was 
near you and you felt the influence of 
her presence.” 

“T say she talked to me, told me what 
I must become. When she had gone 
I got up and destroyed all the whisky I 
had. I knew the fight would be hard, 


and I deliberately prepared for it. I 
called Uncle Paul and Aunt June to me 
the next day and told them of my de- 
termination. Then I locked myself in 
this room to fight it out.” 

He paused to look about the beauti- 
ful old room with its heavy, old-fash- 
ioned mahogany furniture, soft rugs, 
rows of numberless books behind their 
glass-fronted cases, the great tiled fire- 
place with its beautiful mantle. 

“T scarcely recall that nightmare. I 
wished to die, yet was afraid to. When 


the craving for drink became so great 
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that I raved and wallowed on the floor 
like a man in a fit, I believe my reason 
would have left me. But Aunt June 
came and pounded on the door and 
demanded to be let in. And that oid 
negress took me in hand and soothed 
and cared for me as if I were a baby 
—for hours and hours, 

“Then I became obsessed with the 
idea that I had not heard Isabel’s voice, 
that it had been a fancy of my drunken 
imagination, I was in a fever of anx- 
iety, and, after I had gone to my room 
and thrown myself on the bed, I kept 
calling aloud for her. At last, some 
time during the night, she came to me 
again, 

“At first I could not sleep until after 
she had talked with me; but now I go 
to bed as usual, and am called out oi 
my sleep by her voice.” 

lor a long time after he had finished 
we remained silent. What was there 
for me to say? That his mind was un- 
balanced I was quite sure. But why 
should I attempt to disillusion him in 
regard to the voice? What other power 
could have worked this miracle with 
his life? What more noble aspiration 
than so to live that he would be worthy 
to die? But I must try to get this idea 
of death out of his head, for I began 
to believe that he had thrown himself 
under the psychic influence of his own 
imagination to such an extent that he 
would really die, as he had made up 
his mind to do. 

“This is very remarkable, very beau- 
tiful,”’ I said gently, “but you should 
not think of death. «Now that you have 
remodeled your life and made it worthy 
to live, you should wish to do so. Life 
is not a thing to be chucked aside just 
as you feel like it.” 

“Tf I thought the privilege of com 
ing to my end naturally in less than a 
week would be denied me, I would take 
my own life.” 

“Why have you set the sixth of June 
as the day?” 
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“Isabel has promised that I shall re- 
join her then. I have begged so many 
times to be allowed to come to her! I 
would have killed myself, but she said 
that death must not come by my own 
hand, Then, only a few nights ago, 
she said that on the sixth of June I 
would rejoin her. It will come nat- 
urally, I feel it. The ego will simply 
pass from this body to a higher plane. 
As Buddha taught, I believe that life 
is but the gateway to death, and death 
is but a stepping-stone to something 
higher—something beyond this life.” 

In spite of myself I felt that I was 
slipping under the influence of the spell 
that enshrouded him. His eyes, glow- 
ing with the light of fanaticism, held me. 
Unconsciously I had slipped forward to 
the edge of my chair. 

Now, in an effort to regain my com- 
posure, I answered roughly: 

“What do you know of Buddha? 
What do you know of half the things 
you are prating about?” 

“Precious little, I’m afraid. 
lie knows. She has helped me.” 

“Sallie? Sallie Vaness?” 

“Yes; she has come to live near me. 
I see her every day. She has helped 
me arrange my work; she thought of 
the plan to raise the money. And she 
has kept me constantly at it. It was 
pretty hard at first. Thank God, all 
that I have will be hers when I’m gone.” 


But Sal- 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE DEFIANCE. 
EFORE dawn ‘the next morning I 
heard Widny stirring about in his 
room across the hall, and, rising, hast- 
ily dressed and went out to meet him. 
He seemed pleased at my interest, and 
together we went down to the dining 
room from which were coming the de- 


lightful fragrance of hot rolls and 
newly made coffee. 
Uncle Paul served us while Aunt 


June herself made frequent trips in 
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from the kitchen to see how we were 
getting along. Jackson drank a cup 
of coffee, dallied with a roll, but ate 
nothing ; I seemed unable to get enough 
of the delicious rolls and coffee and 
omelet. At last, noticing Jackson’s 
growing impatience, I desisted and 
shoved back my plate with a sigh of 
repletion. 

Already the gangs of laborers were 
beginning to arrive when we went out- 
side, negroes from their cabin homes 
scattered about in the surrounding 
country; and no longer was Jackson 
the soft-spoken philosopher of the pre- 
vious evening. His voice was strong 
and vibrant as he gave his orders, his 
whole being seemed to radiate energy. 
Some of the negroés were set to grub 
and reseed the neglected lawns, others 
to hoe out the flower beds, still others 
to clean out the decayed leaves and 
branches from the fountains. 

“T can’t trim the trees now,” he told 
me. “It’s out of season. But Sallie 
will do that this fall. I’m going over 
to the creek now, about half a mile to 
the rear of the house. I’m going to re- 
build the dam and repair and open 
those sluices for the fountains. Later 
Sallie will put in a dynamo—there’ll be 
plenty of power—and have electricity 
over the whole place. *Go over and 
look at the fields, then come by and 
join me.” 

My thoughts ran in uneasy channels 
as I watched him stride away at the 
head of his dusky laborers, then turned 
to take my way slowly toward the fields. 
The whole scheme of things had re- 
solved itself along simple lines. Under 
the delusion that he was influenced by 
a voice from another world, Widny had 
stopped drinking and made a man of 
himself, Still influenced by the voice, 
and encouraged and aided by his cousin, 
Sallie Vaness, he was converting the 
old plantation into a magnificent prop- 
erty capable of bringing in a princely 
revenue each year, throwing into the 

















work all the energy and resourceful- 
ness at his command, All for what 
purpose? To die and leave it. To die, 
just as his efforts had brought results, 
and leave it—to Sallie Vaness. 

I had wandered thoughtfully down 
between rows of waist-high corn, which 
rustled lustily in the morning breeze, 
the long leaves throwing back myriads 
of sparkles from their bath of dew, to 
come at last to a barred gate at the 
farther side of the field. Here, while 
I leaned and pursued my train of com- 
plex reflections, I presently heard the 
approaching hoofbeats of a galloping 
horse. 

When the rider had come into view I 
saw that it woman. <A jaunty 
riding hat was pinned low over her 
dark hair, and she wore dark-gray rid- 
g clothes of long coat and breeches. 
er feet and which, in true 
Southern style, hung full length in the 
stirrups, were encased in natty little 
riding boots. 

Perhaps it was because I was so en- 
gaged by her altogether charming ap- 
pearance, and by the ease and grace 
with which she rode, that not until she 
had approached the gate and swung 
lightly to the ground—I don’t think she 
had observed me—I recognized Sallie 
Vaness. 


sSnovine 


was a 


in 
He limbs, 


open the gate I went out 
to meet her, and, when she first caught 


sight of me, she started back in sur- 


prise, then came quickly forward with 
outstretched hand. 

“Why, Mr. Royce! What are you 
doing here?” 


“Looking up old friends,” I replied, 
smiling at her surprise. 

“When did you arrive?” 

“Last night.” 

“Where is Jack?” she asked irrele- 
vantly, and I was quick to notice the 
trace of anxiety in her voice, 

“Gone to make a dam.” 


“Oh-h! Of course.” There was a 


world of relief in her expression. 
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“How long will you be here—can— 
can you stay with us, I mean?” 

“Indefinitely.” 

“Oh-h!” This time I caught a note 
of consternation. “I didn’t know he 
was expecting you.” 

“He wasn’t. I came as a surprise 
party.” 

“Mr. Royce,” she said, after some 
hesitation, “I don’t want to seem in- 
hospitable, but I do not think Jack 
should entertain a guest right now.” 

“He'll not put himself out to enter- 
tain me. If you are inviting me to 
your home, Miss Vaness, I must refuse 
to accept the invitation.” ‘ 

ke 
last few months,” she suggested, ignor- 
ing my remark. “Changed for the bet- 
ter.” 

“Tt’s wonderful. 
thing like it.” 

“T have watched him carefully dur- 
ing this time. There has been no out- 
sider to distract him. I think he ought 
to be left to himself for a while longer.” 

“The change, as I say, is wonderful. 
But he is gloomy and pessimistic. It 
is affecting his mind. He needs to be 
bucked up.” 

“His mind is perfectly all right. And 
he is not pessimistic. You misunder- 
stand him.” 

“Well, I may be wrong about his 
pessimism; but he is certainly a little 
nutty—this fool notion he has that he 
is going to die, that he will soon rejoin 
his wife, is proof enough of that.” 

“His mind is perfectly sound.” 

“Maybe so. But I know—and you 
know—that it is not natural for him 
to be under the delusion that he hears 
the voice of his wife at night.” 

“Stranger things have happened.” 

“Well, I’m going to stay here until 
I get that notion out of his head.” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort,” she 
retorted, her entire frame shaking with 
the vehemence of her emotion. “It is 


1as changed greatly in these 


I never saw any- 
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because of that influence that he has 
made a man of himself.” 

“And I don’t intend to sit quietly 
by until the same influence makes a 
corpse of him.” 

Her anger flamed out anew at this. 
With little fists tightly clenched at her 
side she advanced a step. Her cheeks 
were crimson as she thrust forward her 
chin and said: 

“You shall not—you, an interloper 
—you shall not, I undo all that 
I have worked so hard for, now, just 
as I am about to succeed.” 
beautiful looked in her 
I raised my hat, smil- 





Say, 


How she 
towering rage! 
ing. 

“I’m sorry | can’t discuss the matter 
but I promised 
I guess he’s 


further, Miss Vaness; 
to join Jack at the creek. 
looking for me now.” 

“I'll go with you then,” she said de- 
fiantly, 

In silence I held the gate open for 
her to pass through with her horse. 
Slipping the rein over her arm she 


strode down the wagon track that 
skirted the field inside the fence. In 
a few strides I was beside her. 


After a time when the silence, to me 
at least, had grown awkward, I said: 

“Miss Vaness, you must remember 
that Jack is a dear old friend of mine. 
1 was never able to get very close to 
him, it is true; but last night I talked 
with him for hours. He seems to sort 
of leanon me. I wouldn’t for the world 
do anything that wasn’t for his good.” 

Her only reply was an impatient toss 
of her head; so we walked the remain- 
ing distance in silence. 

She stayed to lunch with us, and 
she and Jack entered into an animated 
discussion of his plans. Constantly he 
referred to what she was to do, which, 
T knew, meant after he was gone. She 
had with her a folder from some fac- 
tory that made dynamos, and they were 
discussing the different sizes. 


“T’d drive piling on which to rest 
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the concrete base,” he said to her. “By 
George! I’d better order that cement 
to-day.” 

“Yes,” she replied, “and some field 
peas. The corn will be ready to lay 
by in a few weeks now, and peas should 
be planted in the middles.” 

“Don’t be in too big a hurry to lay 
by, Sallie. Cultivate as long as you 
can—up until the July rains, if pos- 
sible.” 

And so they talked, he as a matter 
of course contemplating his share in 
the work up to the time of his expected 
death, she calmly acquiescing in the 
plan that she was to carry on the tasks. 
Not that he referred to his going di- 
rectly ; but*I could see that it was tac- 
itly understood between them. 

In moody silence, for the most part, 
I listened to them. What was I to 
think of Sallie Vaness? What could 
I think? True, she had saved this man 
from himself; but why had she built 
up only to destroy? I had not known 
her except on those few days at my 
college commencement, but I thought 
I had gained sufficient insight into her 
character to know that, in spite of the 
fact that she would inherit all, it was 
not for selfish Why then? 
The only possible conclusion was that 
she was afraid he would lapse into his 
old ways, and, rather than have that, 
in the glory of his new manhood, with 
his work on the plantation as a monu- 
ment to his memory, she would see him 
die. But it was hard to associate a 
far-fetched train of reasoning like that 
with a girl of Sallie’s healthy common 


reasons. 


sense. 

Jackson was so interested in his dis- 
cussions with Miss Vaness that he evi- 
dently did not notice her coldness to- 
ward me, for apropos of a remark I had 
just made to her—perhaps a little elab- 
orate in my courtesy—he turned genially 
first to one and then to the other of us. 

“You don’t know how glad I am 
that you both are with me just at this 














time—my old friend Dave, and my 
dear little cousin. Her name is Sallie, 
Dave—not Miss Vaness. Isn’t it, girl? 
And his name is Dave.” 

I looked directly at her, and her 
mouth curled ironically. 

“Of course it is,” she said, and I 
caught the note of mockery. “Dave 
and I are such good friends, too.” 

“Shake on that, Sallie, dear,” I said, 
catching her hand as it lay on the table. 
And I laughed aloud at her crimsoning 
cheeks, while Widny’s thin face broke 
into an unaccustomed smile. 

After lunch, which had been served 
on the wide, vine-covered back gallery, 
when Jackson rose to go, I indicated 
my intentibn of remaining at the house. 
To my surprise Sallie lingered also. 

In silence we continued to sit at the 
table while Uncle Paul cleared away 
the dishes. Then, eyes downcast as 
her fingers toyed with a crumb on the 
white cloth, she began: 

“Mr. Royce 

“Dave,” I corrected. 

“D-Dave,” she faltered, “I’m sorry 
I talked to you as I did this morning.” 

“Of course you are,’ I replied. “I 
knew you would be, so I forgave you 
in advance,” 

She looked up at me then, and a little 
smile tugged at the corners of her eyes. 

“T believe I could like you, too,” she 
said. 

‘Believe! Why you already like me 
almost as much as I do you, and I’m tre- 
mendously fond of you—er—Sallie.” 

“Then will you trust me?” 

“Of course I will.” 

“Tf you really trust me, take my word 
for it that it is best for you not to 
remain here with Jack.” 

“Do you know what I believe?” I 








asked, eying her narrowly. 

“What ?” 

“T believe that if I left Jack here 
alone, harboring the thought that he 
is going to die next Sunday, he actually 
would pass out.” 
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“You don’t know what you’re talk- 
ing about.” 

“Look here, Sallie Vaness,” I said, 
a little severely, “I don’t know what to 
think of you, unless you are as crazy 
as Jack is. He’s got this idea of dying 
in his head, and you are aiding and 
abetting the delusion. What’s the idea? 
Do you fully realize what it means?” 

“OQ Dave, Dave,” she cried patheti- 
cally, “please let us alone. You don’t 
understand it. I can’t explain. It’s all 
right—if you only knew.” 

“Then confide in me, Sallie.” 

She shook her head, 

“David Royce,” she said, “you’ve got 
to leave this plantation.” 

“Sorry, but there’s nothing doing. 
I’m here to stay, at least until I break 
up this appointment for next Sunday.” 

She was growing angry again and 
impatiently rose from her chair, rest- 
ing on one hand to lean toward me. 

“You defy me, then?” 

“Tf you wish to call it that.” 

“Then I warn you to look out.” 

Haughtily, the heels of her little rid- 
ing boots clumping defiantly, she strode 
from my presence. 


CHAPTER V., 
“MURDER!” 


NCLE PAUL, bring me _ some 
matches,”’ I called as I made my 

way to the library. 

When he had come to me there, and 
I had lighted my cigar from the match 
he held, I said: 

“That was mighty sad about Mis 
Tsabel’s death.” 

“Hit sho’ wus, Mister Dave.” 

“T used to know her before she was 
married.” 

“Dat so?” 

“She was a beautiful girl.” 

“She sho’ wus, Mister Dave.” 

“And she died all alone?” 

“Wusn’ a soul wid ’er when we foun’ 


> ” 


er. 
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“When was it?” 

“We didn’ fine ’er ’til nex’ mawnin’.” 

“Did you send for Mr. Jackson?” 

“Didn’t know where ’e wus. I went 
an’ fotch Miss Sallie.” 

“How did you go?” 

“Rid on hoss-back ober to Corley an’ 
got ’er automobile frum dere. She 
wusn’ home; but I wait ’till she come.” 

“How long before Mr. Jackson re- 
turned ?” 

“We had done buried Miss Isabel.” 

“Good Lord! Why did you do that?” 

“Hit wus Miss Sallie’s notion.” 

“Who was at the funeral?” 

“Nobody but me an’ Mose Dawson— 
‘nother nigger—an’ June an’ Miss Sal- 
lie.” 

“Poor 
aloud. 

“Mose hope me dig de grabe, an’ 
hope wid de coffin.” 

“Poor little girl,” I repeated. “Why 
didn’t you send for Mr. Worthington ?” 

“Mister Jackson’s pow’ful sot ’gin 
dat man. Miss Sallie writ ’im later.” 

“Had any one been to see Miss Isabel 
that night, or the day before?” 

“No, suh. She nebber had comp’ny.” 

“And you found her dead?” 

“Yas, suh—right in f 





little girl,” I muttered half 


front de fire- 
place where dat candlestick done fall 
on ’er haid.” 

“What do you suppose made it fall?” 

“Dunno, suh. She must er sot it too 
near de edge.” 

“How did she happen to be in a posi- 
tion for it to strike her?” 

2 must er been 
hearth burnin’ some letters. 
ashes in de fireplace.” 

“Which candlestick was it?” 

“Dat one in de middle. Hit’s pow’- 
ful heaby.” 

I took the ornate brass stick with its 
three prongs and hefted it in my hand. 

“Yes,” I said, replacing it, “it’s pretty 
heavy. Still—Uncle Paul, Mr. Jack- 
son tells me that he hears her voice at 


night.” 


kneelin’ on de 
Dere wus 


=. 
ne 
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“Yas, suh, dat ’e do, Mister Dave.” 

“Do you believe in ghosts?” 

“Some say they is, an’ some say they 
ain’t. I ain’ nebber seed nothin’.” 

“Then how do you account for that 
voice?” 

“Dat ain’ no ghos’; dat’s er sperrit.” 

“Why do you think she comes to 
speak to him?” 

“As er warnin’, Mister Dave. Dat 
man wus crazy ’fo’ dat voice come ter 
warn ’im—had been crazy fer some 
time.” 

“T didn’t know he had lost his mind.” 

“Crazy wid drink, I mean.” 

“Oh-h.” 

“See dis-huh squa’ on my haid?” He 
indicated a bare strip in the edge of 
his white wool. “He flung a inkwell 
an’ hit me dere right huh in dis liberry, 
*Mos’ kilt me! But ’e allus got sorry. 
See dis shirt? He gimme dat aiter he 
hit me, an’ ’e gimme fo’ doHars, an’ ’e 
fotch de doctor hisse’f tu sew me up.” 

“He was that way only when he was 
drunk ?”’ 

“Sorter in ‘tween times when de 
whisky wus wearin’ off. He hit June 
wid a sugarbowl once an’ broke ’er 
nose.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

“Hit wus at bre’kfus an’ she wus wor- 
r’in’ kase ’e wouldn’ eat. He jes grab 
it up an’ flung it at ’er. Hit wus dat 
heaby silber bowl, an’ it didn’t hit ’er 
square or it would er knock ’er haid 
off. But it broke ’er nose.” 

“What'd he do then?” 

“Lawd-er-mussy! He sont me gal- 
lopin’ on de ole hoss fer de doctor, an’ 
he went out hisse’f an’ put June ter 
bed wid Miss Isabel helpin’ ’im. An’ 
’e’d go out an’ set wid June fer hours 
wid ‘is whisky bottle on de flo’ by ’is 
cheer, An’ ’e’d git Crunk an’ cry ‘bout 
June, an’ she’d cry, an’ de tears ’ud run 
down er face an’ wash de bandages 
loose whut wus plastered on ’er nose, 
an’ den I’d hab ter go fetch de doc- 











tor ag’in. Dem wus turrible days, Mis- 
ter Dave, when June’s nose wus broke.” 

“Did he ever strike Miss Isabel?” 

“No, suh.” 

“Was he ever cross to her?” 

“T ain’ sayin’ ’e wus, an’ I ain’ sayin” 
’e wusn’; but ’e sho’ cuss ’er pa.” 

“Why ?” 

“He say her pa want ter patronize 
‘im. I doan ’zactly know whut ’e mean 
by dat: but it wus onnatural de way 
Mister Jackson cuss an’ rave ’bout it.” 

“He must have been the devil of a 
fellow, Uncle Paul.” 

“IT ain’ tole yo’ dese things ef it 
wusn’ dat Mister Jackson done sanc- 
tified now,’ 


, 


replied the old negro with 
a note of indignation. 

“Sanctified? How do you account 
for that?” 

“Dat prechus chile Miss Isabel done 
sanctified ’im.”’ 

“She was a 
Paul,” 

“De angels frum Heaben wud look 
pale an’ peaked ’side dat chile.” 

For a long time after Uncle Paul 
had left me I sat thinking. Mr. Worth- 
ington had asked me to come out and 
learn what I could, if it was only to 
confirm the circumstances of Isabel’s 
death as they had been related to him. 
What else could I do but report that 
I had found the story correct? If foul 
play was what he had feared—although 
he had not mentioned it—that was out 
of the question. For who would have 
dad any motive for killing this sweet, 
innocent girl, so unhappy in the degra- 
dation of her husband? 

What.a pity, I reflected, that she 
could not have lived to see him as he was 
now, instead of having died while he 
was yet the drink-maddened beast that 
he had been. If Jackson had been at 
home I would not have hesitated to sus- 
pect him of the crime. 

It was strange that Sallie Vaness had 
not mentioned Isabel to me. Several 
times I had referred to her, only to 


good woman, Uncle 
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have the subject suddenly changed. But 
I knew so little of Sallie. She led the 
life of a country school-teacher, board- 
ing the year round. Her one luxury 
was her horse. Shortly after Jackson’s 
marriage, while he was still in the city, 
I had asked him to invite her there, and 
he had told me why she couldn’t come. 
If, in spite of my efforts, Jackson 
should die, I was glad that Sallie would 
benefit by his death. It was disconcert- 
ing, though, to have her so opposed to 
my destroying the psychological influ- 
ence that was affecting him, 

If she had been a different kind of 
woman how easy it would have been for 
the chain of circumstances to point the 
finger of suspicion at her—her poverty ; 
the torture that it must be to her proud 
nature; the fact that she was nearest 
of kin and would therefore inherit the 
Widny estate; Isabel’s death; Sallie’s 
interest in the improvement of the plan- 
tation; her influence over Jackson; her 
encouragement in his belief that he 
heard a voice from another world, 
which called him to an early death; her 
evident dread at my being here with 
Jackson. 

“Lord of heaven!” I cried aloud, sud- 
denly starting from my chair. Uncon- 
sciously I had drawn up the case against 
Sallie Vaness. with nothing to stand in 
her defense except her charming per- 
sonality. 

I had known her for a few days at a 
college commencement, the sad ending 
of which, through sympathy, had deeply 
aroused my emotions. And I had not 
seen her again until to-day. So what 
did I know about her real self? I had 
judged her as being a charming, high- 
minded girl; but might not my estimate 
have been colored by surface indica- 
tions, by my fondness for her? Might 
not the family strain that had made 
Jackson the hopeless drunkard have 
struck in her even a deeper, more sin- 
ister chord? 

But, even with the chain of circum- 
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stances to substantiate it, it was out of 
the question to entertain a suspicion of 
Sallie Vaness. At once I set to work 
to prove that the theory of Isabel’s 
death, as it had been related to me, 
was altogether feasible. 

Taking the brass candlestick that 
Uncle Paul told me had falfen on Isa- 
bel’s head, to the light of a window, I 
-xamined it carefully. The brass had 
been polished; but I thought I dis- 
covered at the base a spot that was 
rubbed a little brighter. So slight was 
the difference, however, that it was not 
until I had turned up the base -that I 
found I was correct. No effort had 
been made to clean this lower side, ex- 
cept right at the bright spot. Here it 
had been carefully rubbed. Whatever 
of bloodstains had remained where the 
candlestick struck the unfortunate girl’s 
head, doubtless had been cleaned and 
polished away. 

Now I set a chair on the hearth and 
built on it with cushions to a height 
that I thought would correspond with 
that of Isabel’s head as she knelt there. 
Then at least a dozen times I carefully 
shoved the candlestick from the edge 
of the mantle, so that it would topple 
over naturally, Not once did it strike 
on the base; but, top-heavy because of 
the three holders, they fell always first. 

Removing the chair, on hands and 
knees, my eyes close to the floor, I be- 
gan to look for bloodstains—first on 
the hearth, then on the rug in front. 
My search was fruitless. 

Sitting back on my heels IT pondered 
over the situation. Surely a blow that 
would leave a bloodstain on the candle- 
stick would cause blood to flow from 
the wound. If Isabel had not fallen 
at the fireplace, where would she have 
been if the candlestick had been thrown 
or used as a club? 

At a distance of ten feet from the 
fireplace sat a low rocking-chair to 
which was attached on one side a sew- 
ing basket. Chairs in a room usually 
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This 
one, from its position in front of a 
window that overlooked a sweep of the 


occupy some accustomed place. 


perhaps never had _ been 
In its vicinity I renewed my 


grounds, 
moved. 
search. 

At first I could discover nothing, 
Then for a narrow strip on one edge 
I thought the fabric of the rug seemed 
darker. There was a space of several 
feet between the rug and the wall, and 
the polished floor gave no evidence. 
But when I turned back the edge of 
the rug I saw what was unmistakably 
a dark stain on its under side. And as 
I sat there examining this my eye was 
caught by the gleam of the light from 
the window on an object that had lain 
beneath the rug, It was a single strand 
of long, golden hair. 

I made up my mind then that Isabel 
Widny had been murdered. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A DIABOLICAL SCHEME. 


ACK,” I said that night as we sat 
in the library, “I can’t understand 

this morbid determination of yours to 
die just as you are beginning to make 
your life count for something.” 

*“T don’t think of it as death, but as 
a reunion with Isabel.” 

“Don’t you think it’s rather cowardly, 
rather selfish in you?” 

“Do you think it cowardly and sel- 
fish to die?” 

“Not when my appointed time comes: 
But I’d fight against it to the last.” 

““Ah-h! My appointed time has come. 
When my Isabel came back to me her 
voice found me in the deepest pit that 
a man ever dug for himself. In those 
first days of my weakness I would have 
killed myself ; but that time has passed. 
When Isabel told me the day of our 
reunion, although I was overjoyed, it 
was something beyond my power to 
control that set 
to her.” 


+ 


the time for me to go 
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“Jack, may I sleep in your room 
“No! No! Certainly not!” His 
long, nervous hands gripped each other 


convulsively. “Why do you ask to do 


that: 
“1 too, 


would like to hear Isabel’s 
voi a 

He rose from his chair and began to 
pace the room. 

“You don’t under David, or 
you wouldn't say a thing like that. It 
i It is sacrilege for you 
even to think of such a thing.” 
at his agitation, for he was 
and twitching like a man with 





nd, 


is too sacred. 


mawing 
the palsy, I went to put a reassuring 
} ] 


on his shoulder. 
man. I only 


CC utd help 5 ou.” 


me, old 
thoug! t perhaps I 
“Help me? 

you help me?” 
“There, there. Don’t let’s talk of it 
How did the work come on 


Heip me? How could 


any more. 
to-day 
Shoved along by mv guiding hand, he 


a6 


reseated himself, stretching back wea- 
rily, his long legs extended in front. 

“Pretty well,” he said at last. 
made wonderful pr with 
dam. 

‘And did you order the cement and 
the pea seeds?” I asked, smiling, 

“Yes; I wrote the letters before din- 
And that reminds me, David. I 


e2Tess 


” 


ner. 
want you to draw me up a will, leaving 
everything to Sallie. She would in- 
herit my estate anyway; but I want all 
to be perfectly regular, with no possi- 
bility of a hitch. All of my private 
papers are in that safe over there. I 
want you to take charge of them when 
I’m gone.” 

While I was busily engaged with 
Jackson Uncle Paul came in and handed 
me a little square envelope. 

“Where'd this come from?” I asked. 

“Tibbie brung it. He’s de nigger boy 
whut works fer Mister Hawkins where 
Miss Sallie stays.” 

The note read: 

2F ps 
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Let’s bury the hatchet. 
I have lots 
SALLIE. 


My Dear Davin: 
Come over and see me to-night. 
to tell you. Expectantly yours, 

I sat fingering the little sheet of pa- 
per on which were the words that meant 
-——what? Coming so soon after the 
new-formed, horrible suspicions that I 
was trying so hard to down, the emo- 
tions which the note aroused in me were 
conflicting. My brows must have been 
knit in gny perplexity, Jackson 
asked : 

“Not bad news, I hope?” 

“No. Sallie has asked me to come 
over and spend the evening,” I replied 
as naturally as I could, “And I want 
too; but I hate to 
as we're getting 


tor 


to go like the devil, 
leave your work right 


a good start on it. 


“Oh, that’s ali right.” He gathered 
the papers from in front of me. “You 
can do this to-morrow. Go on over 


and see Sallie.” 
As the distance was only a little more 

than a 

lived in a new board house on the site 

of an old plantation little evidence of 


fine old 


mile I walked. Mr. Hawkins 


which remained except the 
trees. Sallie met me on the front porch 
of the cottage and led me to a chair 


at one end. 
“‘Let’s sit out here,” she said, “where 
it’s cool.” 
“What does Mr. 
I asked by way of 


Hawkins do, farm?” 
opening the conver- 
sation. 
“No. 
sie he other railroad : 
over on the other railroad, ten 


from here, 


He works at a sawmill away 
miles 
He gets home only once 
a week,” 

“It’s queer to me why people will 
live away off in the woods like this 
pecially when they earn their living 
somewhere else.” 

“He’s been living in this neighbor- 
hood all his life, and his father before 
him I guess. TI i 
Alabama are not very 
suppose he thinks that mills may come 
and mills may go, but the abode of the 


» co 


1e natives of south 


migratory. I 
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Hawkinses will remain in these woods 
forever.” 

“You said in your note that you wish 
to bury the hatchet.” 

“T withdraw my objections to your 
remaining with Jack, and again ask your 
pardon.” 

“T believe he is much weaker to- 
night. It’s not so apparent in the day- 
time.” 

“You are altogether mistaken in your 
ideas about Jack.” 

“But you, yourself 

“Why discuss a matter on which we 
cannot agree? I did not invite you 
here to quarrel, Doesn’t the moon look 
beautiful hanging so low above that 
swamp over yonder?” 

We had been chatting perhaps an 
hour, she never more gay and charming, 
I perplexed, morose, dull, when she 
suddenly started up with an exclama- 
tion of impatience. 

“Do you know, I’ve forgotten to feed 
Firefly !” 

“Who is Firefly, the kitten?” 

“No, stupid. My horse. I was so 
worried over my quarrel with you, and 
to think how disagreeable I'd been, that 
I forgot her. So you you are 
really to blame.” 

“I’m sorry. I'll go feed her for you. 
Where does she live, and what does 
she eat?” 

“Oh, you'd never find the place; but 
you can help. Come along,” and, taking 
my hand, we ran down the steps to- 
gether. 

From the rear of the house for sev- 
eral hundred yards we followed a nar- 
row path which wound beneath over- 
hanging bushes and small trees, until at 
last we emerged into the open, when, 
from the more substantial-looking of 
two dilapidated sheds, there came the 
soft neigh of a horse. 

“The feed is in this other shed, in 
a most dismal cellar. Isn’t it incon- 
venient ?” 

Over the square opening to the cel- 


x” 





see 
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As I 
removed this and peered down, she 
said : 


lar, the cover lay unfastened. 


The corn is 
You'll 


down 


“Ugh! Isn’t it dark? 
in a barrel at the further end. 
never get over that plunder 
there.” 

“T have a match,” I replied. 

And down the short flight of dry- 
rotted steps I went, striking the match 
as I reached the bottom. The place 
was crowded with a conglomerate mix- 
ture of farmyard plunder—a_broken- 
down wheelbarrow, an old saw-buck, 
several boxes—and as I cautiously 
picked my way through these to the 
barrel, I wondered why in the world 
she should the most in- 
accessible part of this inconvenient place 
in which to store her horsefeed. 

When I at last reached the barrel and 
held the match above it, I found it to 
be half-filled with—empty preserve 
jars. 

The match burned to my fingers and 
went out. 

“Say,” I called into the darkness, 
“there’s no corn here.” 


have chosen 


I struck another match, looked about 
to see if I had come to the wrong bar- 
rel, found it to be the only one there, 
and began to pick my way back toward 
the steps, wondering at the rather 
strange nature of this practical joke. 
It was not until I started up the steps 
that, glancing aloft, I saw that the 
cover had been placed over the opening. 

The full significance of the situation 
did not strike me until I had exerted 
my strength several times in a vain at- 
tempt to remove the trapdoor. Then 
I sat down on the steps in the dark- 
ness to the realization of just how big 
a fool I had been. 

Presently there came to me a dull 
thumping sound which I could not at 
first place. Then I knew it must be 
hoofbeats on the ground outside, and 
that Sallie Vaness was riding away to 

















her work with no fear of being dis- 
turbed by me. 

The thought was maddening, and I 
roused to throw my weight again and 
again against the door of my prison; but 
it seemed to be as solidly in place as 
the concrete walls, and the effort 
brought on a profuse perspiration that 
made my shirt cling to me, and wet my 
hair as though it had been drenched 
in water. Already the air was grow- 
ing stuffy, and I seemed to have a slight 
difficulty in breathing. 

There in the darkness the suspicion 
of the beautiful girl, that I had deter- 
mined not even to acknowledge, came 
again with sinister force. Tor had any 
criminal ever more diabolically and 
skillfully set to work to accomplish his 
aims? Isabel’s death accepted as an ac- 
cident, Jackson quietly to die of his 
own accord, a lingering, suffocating 
death for me here in this beastly hole 
where even my skeleton, perhaps, never 
would be discovered ? 

Sitting there on the steps for what 
seemed hours, my head at first began 
to grow light and dizzy, then heavy, 
and I dozed fitfully. I struggled des- 
perately against this lethargy of death, 
but finally must have slept heavily, to 
be aroused by a persistent grinding 
sound directly overhead. 

Presently a shaft of cool air struck 
the back of my neck, and I realized 
that some one was boring ventilation 
holes through the trapdoor. With up- 
turned face and open mouth I greedily 
drank in the refreshing draft. Then, 
and I knew that her lips were close 
to the opening, for she gave an exclama- 
tion of dismay as the foul air struck 
her face, came Sallie’s voice: 

“Mr. Royce!” 

When I made no answer, again: 

“Mr. Royce, can you breathe in 
there?” Then, half to herself: “That 
I forgot how close it 


air is awful, 
would be when I put on this cover.” 
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At my continued silence, louder, and 
with a note of anxiety, she called: 

“Mr. Royce—David—David! Are 
you smothered? Answer me, David!” 

There was a scurrying and sliding of 
wooden fastenings, and I rose from the 
steps and flattened myself in one cor- 
ner of the cellar. The trapdoor was 
thrown aside, a ray of light flooded the 
darkness. Sallie, a candle in her hand, 
still calling my name loudly, a little 
desperately, was descending the steps. 

When she had reached the bottom 
and stood peering uncertainly into the 
gloom, there in my corner, I was al- 
most behind her. 

“David!” she called ag 


"S 





ain with a dry 
sob. 

Quickly and silently I went up behind 
her and caught her in my arms. Mak- 
ing no sound, she struggled desperately, 
and I let her turn in my arms to face 
me. Then, still holding her, I took the 
candle from her hand and placed it on 
the step. 

“Sallie Vaness, I know who murdered 
Isabel Widny, and I know who is most 
interested in Jackson Widny’s death. 

| 


I flung her from me with such violence 
that she staggered across the little 
cleared space in front of the steps and 
fell back against the wall, arms wide- 
stretched, mouth agape, eves wide with 
horror, Leaving her there, I went up 
into the cool air. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MIDNIGHT CONVERSATION. 

[MMEDIATELY after breakfast the 
next morning | rode over to the 
Hawkins’ and inquired for Sallie. Mrs. 
Hawkins, a shiftless-looking woman of 
middle age, a tow-headed youngster 
clinging to each side of her unbelted 
dress, stood in the doorway and almost 

tearfully gave me the news. 
“Miss Vaness lef’ this mawnin’ at 
daylight. Po’ critter, she must have got 
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some bad news, ’cause she looked like 
she’d been a-cryin’ all night.” 

“Did she ride?” 

“No. She sot out on foot, takin’ a 
small hand satchel. She lef’ her hoss 
an’ most of her things. Said she didn’t 
know when she'd be back.” 

“Which way did she go?” 

“Up the road to’ds the Widny plan- 
tation. I thought she must ’a’ been 
goin’ there.” 

I turned away somewhat perplexed. 
Of course she must have gone over to 
the plantation; but it was strange that 
I had not seen her, and that Jackson 
had not mentioned the fact. It was 
quite possible, though, that she had been 
there in the house, having just arrived, 
while we had our early breakfast. It 
was quite natural that she would avoid 
me; but what was her game now, under 
the circumstances, in defiantly moving 
over there? She was certainly a deter- 
mined creature, I decided. 

Galloping back, I found Jackson on 
the front gallery directing from there 
the work on the lawns. 

“No, Sallie hasn’t been here yet,” he 
replied in answer to my question. “But 
it’s still a little early. She’ll probably 
be along directly. Don’t be so impa- 
tient, old man.” He smiled knowingly. 

“But she set out from Hawkins’ at 
daylight, on foot, with a handbag, com- 
ing in this direction.” 

“Is that so?” he said in surprise. “I 
wonder why she was walking. Let’s go 
ask Aunt June if she has seen her.” 

Aunt June was not in the kitchen; 
but as Jackson called lustily from the 
back gallery she came to us across the 
yard from one of the cabins. 

“Naw, suh,” she vociferated at his 
question.” “Dat chile ain’ been huh. 
Whut fer you as’ me, Mister Jackson? 
Ain’t you seen ’er ef she been huh?” 

“That’s strange,” he said, turning to 
me. ‘The only other place she could 
have gone is over to the railroad to 
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catch the morning train into town. But 
I wonder why she has gone.” 

At sight of the strained, concerned 
expression on his face I felt somewhat 
guilty; for I believed now that I knew 
what had become of her, At the first 
opportunity she was making her get- 


away. Well, let her go, I decided with 
a sigh. It was best for all concerned 


that she should drop out of sight. 

“Let’s go finish up those papers,” I 
said abruptly, and led the way into the 
library. 

As I sat making the draft of his will 
Jackson suggested a paragraph concern- 
ing Mr. Worthington, reflecting such 
bitterness that I turned on him sharply. 

“T wouldn’t put that in,” I said. “It’s 
not necessary, and it shows a petty 
feeling that is unworthy of you.” 

“I’m putting it mildly, if I thoroughly 
expressed myself.” 

“You're doing him an injustice, Jack. 
He’s a pitiful, broken-hearted old man, 
and feels only an affectionate sympathy 
toward you.” 

Jackson turned on me with such vi- 
tuperation toward his father-in-law that 
I looked at him aghast. 

“Sympathy! Wasn’t it he who was 
killing Isabel with his prating sym- 
pathy? Didn’t he warn her that I was 
taking her to the dogs along with my- 
self? Didn’t he try to interfere with 
me until I sent him about his business? 
Wasn’t it because of him that she was 
ashamed to show her face to her 
friends, and dragged me off out: here 
where she was pining away to die? 
Didn’t he prey on the poor child’s mind 
until I was driven to distraction and 
became more of a beast than ever? His 
predictions about me came true, all 
right; but you can’t expect me to love 
him for that.” 

“For one who claims he is about to 
die, and who is making his last will 
and testament with that end in view, 
you are taking a peculiar attitude, Jack- 
son. It’s the only indication I’ve found 











since your regeneration that you haven’t 
become fully a man.” 

“Go on and write what I tell you,” 
he said shortly. “We'll not discuss it 
further.” 

When Jackson again returned to his 
work I went upstairs to see if I could 
find some place in his room where I 
might secrete myself during his im- 
agined conversation with Isabel. As 
he always had a logical reply to my ar- 
guments, and as | had not been able 
to shake his belief that he really heard 
her voice promising him this unearthly 
reunion that was drawing him toward 
death, I had finally decided to be pres- 
ent, and, by boldly declaring myself, 
attempt to break the spell. He had 
carefully guarded this psychic visitation 







from outside influence; for although 
not a disciple of the occult, nevertheless 
he respected their laws. Coils of wire 
lay ready for the installation of the 
lighting system; but he would not allow 
the old house to be touched—not even 
to repair the rotting gallery and steps. 
As when a genius is working under in- 
spiration, and when the spell is broken 
he sits helpless, so, by breaking in upon 
this imaginary influence, I hoped to 
effect my cure of Jackson. 

Finding both doors to his room 
securely locked I tried a number of 
keys from other doors in the house, and 
finally gained admittance. To my dis- 
appointment, however, I found nothing 
in which or behind which I could hope 
to conceal myself. Nothing was in the 
room but a dresser, a center table, a 
few chairs, and the bed. But I found 
that his room led into a small dressing 
room which, in turn, opened into a short 
hall that led to the main hall. In this 
little room all his clothes hung; and I 
found there also many feminine gar- 
ments that had been left undisturbed— 
a behind a curtain hung several dresses; 
on a peg was a blue knitted sweater 
with a white collar, old and much worn, 
speaking mutely of the joyous-hearted, 
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golden-haired girl who had gone to 
share with Jackson his degraded life; 
on the floor was a pair of low-heeled 
walking shoes and some slippers with 
high heels slightly turned. 

Then an idea, something I had not 
yet thought of, occurred to me, and I 
changed my plans. Perhaps some per- 
son connected with the sordid scheme 
on foot was impersonating Jackson’s 
dead wife and really speaking to him 
eat night’ Hidden here, she might creep 
into his room in the darkness, or, from 
the open door, call to him. 

That night after I was certain Widny 
was in bed I crept down the hall to the 
little dressing room. Closing the door 
behind me I struck a match and care- 
fully searched to make certain no one 
else was in the room. Then I settled 
myself near the door leading into the 
bedroom to await developments. 

Perhaps two hours dragged by. My 
back ached and my feet had gone to 
sleep, so that I longed to get up and 
stamp them. Then suddenly I was all 
attention, my ear close to the door. 
Jacksen had turned in his bed, and, as 
though just rousing from sleep, had 
spoken : 

“VYes—yes, dear. 

Strain my ears as I would I could 
hear no other voice; but presently he 
spoke again, softly, and I did not catch 


” 


his words, 

A ghostly, unearthly feeling crept 
over me. Certainly no one had entered 
his room from this side, and there he 
lay in the darkness carrying on his 
one-sided conversation, Certainly the 
man was mentally unbalanced. At this 
hour, I reasoned, when his vitality was 
at its lowest ebb, his imagination took 
complete charge of his nervous system. 
Now was the time to interrupt. I could 
enter on almost any pretext, flood his 
room with light, and break the uncanny 
spell that held him. Softly I turned the 
knob. The door was locked. 

Recurring once more to the idea of a 
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conspirator, I crept out, through the 
hall to the other door. No one was 
there; and I could still hear Jackson’s 
voice coming to me in fragments as 
though he were in conversation with 
some one. 

Giving up the idea of interrupting, 
as I was afraid it would be useless un- 
less I could be in the room with him, 
and knowing he would guard against 
any such interference in the future, I 
crept off to bed. But, although it was 
then after two o’clock, it was a long 
time before sleep came to me. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MATERIAL OR SUPERNATURAL ? 


T was almost nine o’clock when I 
awoke the next morning, and, when 
I joined him outside, Jackson derided 
me for a sleepy-head, and remarked on 
my forlorn appearance. The discour- 
agement | felt over my losing fight 
with this intangible something that had 
marked my friend for death was 
enough to make me look woebegone; it 
might have been my imagination, but 
he seemed to me this morning to have 
grown weaker. He gave directions to 
his men with the old enthusiasm, but 
there seemed to be a trembling nervous- 
ness about his movements, a _ halting 
weakness that made him stop fre- 
quently to rest. 

That night as I sat with him in the 
library he chided me on my gloomy 
silence, and on my apparent lack of in- 
terest in the plans for the future of 
the plantation on which he was elabora- 
ting. 

“Can you blame me, Jack? It’s 
gloomy enough to sit up with a friend 
after’s he’s dead; but to sit in at the 
death watch, with one who has made 
up his mind to die, is decidedly worse. 
Come back to reason, old man. For 
Heaven’s sake get a grip on yourself 
and shake this thing off.” 

He smiled gently. 
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“T feel sorry for you, Dave—and for 
Sallie. Though Sallie sympathizes 
fully with me and so well understands 
my feelings. I’m sorry she has gone, 
Do you guess she'll be back before 
Sunday ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know a thing about 
Miss Vaness’ plans.” 

He looked at me quickly. 

“Don’t be nettled at her, Dave, be- 
cause she went off without stopping to 
say good-by. Hers is a very decided 
nature, and, if she thought there was 
any reason for it, she wouldn’t hesitate 
to go off, just as she did, without saying 
anything about it. But I hope she gets 
back in time.” He sighed wearily. 

I realized how much he loved this 
scheming cousin of his, how great was 
his dependence on her, and, in an un- 
guarded moment of vindictiveness, I 
started to tell him of my convictions 
regarding her. But my better judg- 
ment asserted itself before I spoke my 
mind, and I heard him out in silence. 

“T’m not going to bed just yet,” I told 
him when he arose to go upstairs. “I 
think [’ll walk about some. It may 
make me feel better.” 

For a long time however I remained 
where he had left me, buried in my 
gloomy reflections. Then getting up 
abruptly I put out the lamp and went 
into the dark hall, turning toward the 
rear of the house in order to pass out 
across the back gallery and around to 
the east side where a semblance of the 


old lawn rolled beneath a grove of 
magnificent oaks. 
In the rear end of the hall as I 


groped my way along I suddenly gained 
the impression that I was not alone. | 
halted, and thought I heard a slight 
rustle, the movement of draperies. 
Fumbling in my pocket I found a match 
and struck it. No one was there. 
Was I beginning to feel and to hear 
things, too, I wondered, as_ the 
match burned itself out? I could 
not suppress a shudder; but presently 











I collected myself and went on to the 
door. It would not do for me to give 
way to any such superstitious impres- 
sions. 

A half moon had climbed well into 
the heavens and the black shadows of 
the trees lay scrawled grotesquely on 
the grass. A soft little breeze stirred 
the warm air, and the fragrance of 
flowering magnolias drifted _ lazily. 
Near by a mocking bird was singing 
riotously, while its mate, from the bays 
along the creek, caught up the song in 
a distant refrain. J was just beginning 
to enter into the spirit of the night 
when, from my path beside the box- 
wood hedge, I saw out beneath the 
trees a ghostly white form move from 
one black shadow acfoss a moonlit 
space into another shadow. 

Standing where I had halted I felt 
my heart pounding loudly, the blood 
drumming in my ears. Was this some- 
thing of flesh and blood that I had seen 
or was it an apparition? It was useless 
to try to spur myself into a frame of 
self-derision. The influence had gotten 
its hold on me, and I was seeing things 
as well as feeling and hearing them. 

Swiftly skirting the hedge I drew 
nearer. Certainly if, as Widny main- 
tained, Isabel came to the old planta- 
tion from the world beyond the grave, 
there was nothing sinister in the visits 
of the gentle spirit. I would get close 
to her, and, if possible, I would speak 
to her. Already I caught myself softly 
whispering her name: 

“Tsabel—Isabel.” 

The white form moved again in the 
shadows and I left the cover of the 
hedge and approached directly across 
the lawn. Suddenly, it began to glide 
away from me, and | broke into a run, 
calling aloud, now: 

“Isabel—Isabel. Wait! Stop and 
speak to me.” 

In and out among the shadows it 
glided, disappearing behind the trunk 
of some tree, to reappear farther 
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away. I could draw no nearer, and 
had begun to run desperately, blindly, 
when suddenly I stepped into the hole 
from which a bush had been grubbed, 
and fell heavily, pitching headlong into 
the entangling thorny branches of the 
bush itself. 

When J had finally extricated my- 
self the apparition had gone. But, 
coming heavily up behind me, pufhng 
in her haste, I turned to find Aunt 
June. 

“Did you see it?” I asked, grasping 
her arm. 

“T ain’ seen nuthin’.” 

“Something whiie, moving out here 
under the trees it was. I tried to over- 
take it.” 

“An’ ’mos’ kilt yo’se’f, too. Whut 
in name er Heaben you doin’ gallopin’ 
’roun’ out huh in de dark, stid o’ gwine 
on tu bed where you b’longs ?” 

“T saw it, Aunt June! I tell you I 
saw it!” 

“You ain’ seen nuthin’. Is you 
hurt ?” 

“No. But as I came—— 

“You’s jumpin’ an’ goin’ on lak you 


” 


got de twitchets, Mister Dave.” 

I made an effort to control myself, 
and released her arm. 

“Whut is you doin’ out huh? 
asked me again severely. 


” 


she 

“Suppose you tell me what you are 
doing here yourself, I said in turn, as 
the fact suddenly dawned on me. 

“IT got biznis huh.” 

“T don’t see what business brings 
you out at eleven o’clock at night to 
follow me around,” I said suspiciously. 

“T ain’ follerin’ you. Ain’t I got 
biznis to dribe back dat heifer calf ef 
she git out de lot?” 

“Calf! Don’t tell me I’ve been chas- 
ing a calf all over these grounds, think 
ing it—well, never mind what I thougl 
it was,” I ended a little shame-facec 

“Dat’s mos’ lakely whut you been 
doin’. An’ now you come on an’ go to 
bed.” Authoritatively she grasped me 
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by the arm and led me toward the 
house. 

And into the house she conducted 
me, up to my room. 

“You go on to bed, honey,” she said 
as she turned down the covers and beat 
up my pillows. “Doan go trapsin’ 
*bout at night seein’ things whut ain’ 
things. Set down dere now, an’ let 
mamy onfas’en yo’ shoes.” 

So, under the kindly and soothing 
ministrations of Aunt June, I finally 
reconciled myself to the fact that I had 
been a fool, and went to bed. But it 
was a long time before I could sleep, 
and the longer I lay there in the dark- 
ness dwelling in detail on my experi- 
ence, the harder it became for me to 
believe that the white object I had 
chased over the lawn was nothing more 
ethereal than a calf. It had certainly 
not looked like a calf, it had not moved 
like a calf, and it had not made the 
noise that a calf would have made. I 
finally had to admit that the facts were 
one of two very unsatisfactory conclu- 
sions. Either I was seeing things that 
did not exist, or my nerves were in 
such a state that my distorted imagina- 
tion converted a playful calf into a 
ghostly form that glided noiselessly, 
flitting from shadow to shadow. 

Then I thought I heard Jackson 
beginning to mutter in his room across 
the hall, and the seriousness of the sit- 
uation dawned on me. Here was I, the 
only person who was in a position to 
save him from an extremely delicate 
situation, losing control of my nerves 
like a hysterical woman at the most 
critical time. Desperately I buried my 
head in the pillow and went to sleep. 


CHAPTER IX. 
ON HALLOWED GROUND. 
MY sus spicions in regard to Jackson’s 
growing weakness were con- 
firmed when I found him next morn- 
ing quietly seated on a rustic bench 


s 
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giving his directions to the foremen of 
his various gangs of laborers, who re- 
ported to him there. 

When his last dusky captain had re- 
ceived his orders, and had gone on his 
way, I seated myself beside him. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked anxi- 
ously. “Aren’t you feeling up to the 
mark to-day?” 

“I’m perfectly all right.” 

But he seemed disinclined to talk, 
and I presently left him reclining in 
peaceful lassitude, gazing dreamily off 
into the distance. My conflicting emo- 
tions of the previous night still re- 
mained with me, and I could not shake 
off the unwelcome impression that I 
had had an experience with the super- 
natural. 

Wandering aimlessly about I came 
upon the end of a long ladder project- 
ing from beneath the edge of the house, 
where it had probably lain for years. 
The wood with which it was built was 
dry and light, and, I figured, although 
unwieldy because of its length, ‘ one 
man could handle it. Going around the 
corner of the house I measured the 
distance with my eye up to the two 
windows of Jackson’s room which 
looked out on this side. It would easily 
reach, I concluded. 

I had made up my mind to make 
another attempt to be present at Jack- 
son’s mysterious nightly conversations. 
I don’t know whether my adventure 
of the night before had led me into 
a half-belief that what he had told me 
was true or whether it was simply a 
determination to place myself in a posi- 
tion to expose the fallacy. In fact | 
was afraid to analyze my true feelings 
in the matter. But I felt certain that 
I would stand a better chance of hear- 
ing the voice, if there really was a voice, 
through an open window than through 
the panels of a closed door. 

The undertaking would be rather 
hazardous, it is true. The old ladder 
might crack beneath my weight, and 



















I might fall and break my neck; or I 
might be discovered and taken for a 
burglar, in which event I would per- 
haps be shot or knocked from my in- 
secure perch. If Aunt June was in the 
nightly habit of wandering over the 
place driving out calves and such she 
might very well find me there in the 
moonlight and pull my support from 
beneath me. Nevertheless I deter- 
mined to try. 

It was nearly midnight when I crept 
silently downstairs in my _ stockinged 
feet. The ladder was near the rear 
of the house and I crept out the back 
way. Feeling an unwholesome dread 
of traversing that long hall in the dark 
I lighted a match and carried it high 
above my head the entire length. 

As I sat on the back steps putting 
on my shoes a ray of light suddenly 
shot across the yard, and | looked up 
to see Aunt June standing in her cabin 
door. 

“Good Lord! Is she coming out to 
patrol the place again?’ I thought. “If 
so, my escapade is off.” 

But when she had come out on her 
step and looked first in one direction 
then the other, she went inside and 
closed the door. After waiting for per- 
haps half an hour | decided she had 
gone to bed, and crept around the house 
for my ladder. 

To draw the ladder from beneath the 
house and carry it to a position under 
the window was comparatively easy; 
but to place it against the house and 
gradually shift it upward to the re- 
quired height without any noise was 
another matter. The old house was 
weatherboarded, and each time the up- 
per end of the ladder caught beneath a 
board the lower end would suddenly 
lift from the ground, and it was all 
I could do to keep it from coming 
scouring down against the side of the 
house with noise enough to waken the 
dead. But at last it was in place, and 
I began my creaking ascent. 
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As I neared the center of the ladder 
it swayed ominously, and I saw my 
adventure ending before it had well 
begun; but I soon passed the danger 
point and was lying at full length 
against the rungs, my head on a level 
with the shuttered window. 

And out of that darkened room there 
presently came to me the softly mur- 
mured words of the Voice. 

“Dearest,” it called. “Dearest.” And 
again: “Wake up and talk to me, 
dearest.” 

There was a movement on the bed, 


and I heard Jackson ask: “Isabel, 
sweetheart, did you call me? Are you 
there?” 

“Were you sleeping so soundly, my 
boy ?” 


“T was dreaming of you. I thought 
that I held you in my arms.” 

The Voice now subsided to a mur- 
mured whisper, and I could not dis- 
tinguish the words; nor could I tell 
from which direction they came. They 
seemed to float in-through space, and 
into space to die again. 

Once Widny called sharply: 

“But how can I stand before you in 
all my unworthiness? How can I look 
into your face again?” 

And again, after a prolonged, soft 
murmuring from the voice: 

“Oh, Isabel, Isabel! Don’t ask that 
of me—anything but that!” 

But the request was evidently insist- 
ent, for presently he cried: 

“IT will—I will if you’ wis 
Heaven have mercy? I know it is the 
base selfishness of this worldly exist- 
ence that has held me. But I will— 
to-morrow. I will try to atone, so that 
I may be the more worthy to come 
into your presence.” 

At last, distinctly, so that I could 
hear the words, came a soft “Good 
night” and the Voice had ceased. 

Feeling as one who, unhallowed, has 
trod on hallowed ground, I crept 
silently down the ladder. 


h it 
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CHAPTER X. 


CAUGHT IN THE HALL, 


TRANGE as it may seem the effect 
of that conversation, so fraught 
with awful mystery, was to make me 
calmly acquiescent in Jackson’s fate. 
Why, I argued, since Isabel had re- 
turned from beyond the grave to claim 
her husband from the degredation into 
which he had sunk, should I interfere? 
After all, hadn’t F perhaps wronged 
Sallie? Perhaps she too had heard 
the Voice and _ understood. The 
thought was very comforting to me and 
I nursed it hungrily. The theory on 
which I had been working all along 
was that Jackson was laboring under 
a delusion—that the Voice was the re- 
sult of a disordered imagination. 
Break the spell, I had reasoned, and he 
would be cured. Now that I myself 
had been a witness of this psychic 
phenomenon in which I had previously 
had no faith, the matter seemed beyond 
me, too sacred for my interference. 
“Follow me to the library in half 
an hour,” Jackson told me as he rose 
from the breakfast table the next morn- 
ing; and when I joined him there he 
handed me a paper he had just finished 


writing. 


“Read it,’ he said. “Read it and 
take charge of it. Place it with the 


documents you are to deliver after I 
am gone; and cut that passage out of 
my will which relates to Mr. Wor- 
thington.” 

It was a shor® note: 


My Dear Mr. WortHincton: As one who 
you I now humbly beg 
have been made to 
realize fully your deep solicitude, the great 
suffering which you endured on behalf of 
the daughter you loved so tenderly.  Al- 
though I made her life a hell on earth— 
wronged her more deeply than you can ever 
imagine—in the sacred consciousness of her 
forgiveness, I go to join her. 

I therefore beg of you to think of me with 
charity. Humbly yours, 

JACKSON Whipny. 


has deeply wronged 


for your forgiveness. | 
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My eyes were moist as I handed. it 
back to him. 

“That is worthy of you, Jack—you 
and Isabel.” 

He did not go out of the house that 
day but remained in the library all 
the morning talking to me and telling 
me in detail what I was to do after the 
end came. 

“And, Dave,” he said, “I want you 
to find Sallie as soon as you can—if 
she does not join me before I have 
gone. Be a brother to her, Dave. 
And,” here he looked up at me with 


a tender smile, “if your feeling for 
her should grow into something 
stronger, remember that I will know 


and will be very happy.” 

In the middle of the afternoon—it 
was Saturday, June the fifth—a wagon 
drew up and halted at the front steps. 
When he heard it Jackson went to one 
of the windows and looked out. 

“Ah, it has come,” he said. “Call 
Uncle Paul, David, and go take charge. 
Bring it in here.” 

On the wagon was a long box, and 
I knew at that it contained a 
coffin. The driver and his helper, both 
young negroes whose eyes rolled awe- 


once 


somely, assisted Uncle Paul and me to 
bring it in. Placing it on the floor of 
the library under Jackson’s directions 
we took out the long black casket, ar- 
ranged two chairs, and placed it on 
them. The negroes carried away the 
case. 

As soon as I have David, 
Jackson told me, “have my body car- 
ried and placed beside that of Isabel.” 

It is 
flicting emotions that now assailed me. 
But death, with all its sordid regularity, 
as it was now borne upon me, filled me 
with horror. From the ethereal heights 
in which I had been dwelling since my 
experience of the night before, I had 
not once thought of death as it really 
was. Imbued with this new fanatical 
zeal, I had thought of Jackson, in his 


gone, 


impossible to describe the con- 











going to join Isabel, as simply passing 
beyond my ken—melting away body 
and all into the great beyond. At least 
I suppose that is the impression which 
possessed me. But no one knows what 
had been my true mental state. The 
shock of conviction when I heard the 
voice, after the great strain under which 
I had been laboring, had perhaps tem- 
porarily unbalanced me. 

Now I began to look upon my quiet, 
unresisting acceptance of the situation 
with guilty horror. Hardly knowing 
what I did I left the room and the 
house, going out into the grounds to 
wander aimlessly about in unfre- 
quented places, bareheaded, my 
thoughts in a whirl, unable to arrive 
at any definite conclusion. 

It was after dark when I returned, 
and Jackson was at the foot of the 
stairs. He was going to his room early, 
he said. Then, as he caught sight of 
my face, he started. 

“Goodness, man,” he exclaimed, “get 
a grip on yourself. Your face is as 
pale and drawn as if you were going 
to be executed. You must look on this 
thing calmly, as a matter of course.” 

I tried to reply, but my voice rattled 
in my throat and I could not articu- 
late. 

“So much rests with you, Dave,” he 
said gently as he placed his hand on my 
shoulder and turned toward the steps. 
“Remember, I am leaving all in your 
hands. You mustn’t fail me, here at 
the last.” 

He staggered weakly as we mounted 
the stairs, and I placed my arm about 
him. His rang in my ears: 
“Mustn’t fail me.” 

Hadn’t I already failed him! In 
those hours of weakness, hadn’t I been 
a traitor to him and to myself? 

[ left him at his door and went on 
to my the floor in a 
feverish effort to collect my reasoning 
faculties. One wild plan after another 
flitted through my brain. At one time 


words 


room to pace 
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I all but made up my mind to go to 
him and refuse to leave him throughout 
the night, but abandoned the idea. 
For what would it avail? Even 
though my presence interrupted the 
psychic manifestation for that night, 
he already had his appointment with 
death. 

Then another plan came to me, wild 
and illogical, perhaps, but under the 
circumstances it seemed to me more 
likely to succeed. I would enter his 
room through the window and be 
present when the Voice came. Then 
I would contend for the soul of my 
friend. 

When midnight came, carrying my 
shoes in my hand, I crept silently down. 
Again in the dark hall I had that in- 
sistent feeling that another presence 
was near. Listening intently, again I 
thought I heard the rustle of draperies. 

This time without hesitating I 
dropped my shoes to the floor and 
sprang forward. Something rushed by 
me. I followed as best I could in the 
darkness and brought suddenly up 
against the facing of the open doorway 
into the dining room. A chair moved 
and I again sprang forward, into the 
dining room itself. My outstretched 
hand touched something—a shoulder, I 
thought. I lunged forward again and 
my other hand grasped an arm. 

So desperately did the creature 
struggle that each time I thought I had 
her conquered—for I was certain that 
it was a woman with whom I con- 
tended for mastery—she would sud- 
denly redouble her efforts and all but 
slip from my arms. 

My own shirt was torn to ribbons, 
and, time and again, as I tried to hold 
the fabric of the other’s clothes, it 
ripped within my clutch. At last, how- 
ever, catching her, with arms pressed 
down, close against my body, I held 
her immovable, until, suddenly relax- 
ing, she hung limp in my arms. Afraid 
of a subterfuge, I still held her firmly 
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with one arm while I found and lighted 
a match. 

Lying there in the hollow of my arm, 
heaving with the deep, sobbing breaths 
of exhaustion, a face from which all 
color had fled, her waist torn until her 
white throat and chest lay exposed, 
the light revealed—Sallie Vaness. 

Even as I had struggled I realized 
that I had within my grasp the ghostly 
presence that had haunted the old house 
—that it was human, after all. When 
the face of Sallie Vaness was revealed 
to me I saw through the whole thing, 
and quickly set about rendering the 
“presence” ineffective. 

Still holding her I lighted a small 
lamp on a side table; then with my 
securely bound her 
wrists behind her back. By the time 
I had finished she had recovered some 


and, strug- 





handkerchief | 


semblance of composure, 
gling desperately to release her arms, 
her eyes growing wide with terror, she 
spoke to me: 


“Release me! Release me! Good 
Lord, don’t keep me now. I——” 
But her voice had risen to a frantic 


wail, and I clapped my hand over her 
mouth; then, with a napkin from the 
table I gagged her, shoved her into a 
linen-closet,, and locked the door. 

With the exception of the occasional 
scrape of a chair as we knocked against 
it in the darkness, or a sobbing gasp 
from the girl, our struggle had been in 
silence. But now I remained for some 
minutes intently listening. Then, se- 
curing my shoes, I left the light burn- 
ing, closed the dining room door, and 
crept out of the house. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE VOICE. 
MAXY difficulties seemed to have 
been cleared from my path now 
that I had Sallie Vaness securely locked 
up. I had no doubt but that hers was 
the Voice I had heard the previous 
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unknown 
point of vantage, had reached Widny. 
If I could only make my way into the 
room undetected I would remain there 
until time for the Voice had passed. 
Then I would wake Jackson and expose 


night, which, from some 


the whole fraud. Sallie’s guilt would 
be a severe shock to him, but even that 
might help him gain his equilibrium. 

With all the previous difficulty I 
raised the ladder to the window and 
climbed to the top, just outside the 
closed shutter, and, with the infinite 
caution of a professional house breaker, 
I slipped my hand through the slats 
and unfastened the catch. Pausing 
frequently to listen I now slowly 
swung open a shutter. Jackson’s bed 
was some distance from the window, 
but if he were awake he would be sure 
to notice the moonlight of the outside 
world as it penetrated the darkened 
room. It might even rouse him. 

An eternity seemed to pass while I 
slowly eased myself in, closed the shut- 
ter, and dropped to the floor to sit 
crouched in the darkness. And now, 
as I waited, horrible doubts began to 
assail me. 
believe that the Voice had been that of 
Sallie Vaness, even though I could give 
him visible proof that she was there in 
the house. He might, instead, attribute 
the fact that the Voice did not visit 
him on this last night to my presence 
in the room, which, he might aver, 
interfered with the psychic influence. 

I had no way of telling the hour, and 
the passage of time must have 
been deceptive; for, just as I had about 
made up my mind that it must be nearly 
morning, and that I would awaken 
Jackson, suddenly, coming apparently 
from nowhere, I heard the soft, 
mysterious call of the Voice. 

On the previous night, even when I 
half expected it, this Voice from 
another world had been a shock to me. 
Now, after the conviction that I had 
found its origin and suppressed it, after 


Suppose Jackson refused to 


slow 














I had banished all thought of psychic 
phenomena from my mind, its sudden 
recurrence struck me with terror. The 
great and ever-increasing strain of the 
past few days had wound my nerves 
to the breaking point, and I now sat 
there on the floor in almost complete 
collapse. I trembled; my teeth chat- 
tered, and, far from being able to rise 
and pit my will against this unseen 
being in an effort to rescue my friend, 
I could only crouch, weak and shaken, 
conscious that Isabel had returned 
from beyond the grave and was speak- 
ing with her husband; and, although 
the words were distinctly audible, the 
sound of the Voice was all that pene- 
trated my numb brain. Then the hor- 
rible impression began to grow that she 
was conscious of my presence, that she 
was even then looking down on me 
there in the darkness. Raising my arms 
I hid my face. 

When I had ceased to stare, wide- 
eyed, out into the room, I became 
aware of the fact that the voices, as 
Jackson held conversation, seemed to 
be close together, there at the bed. 
Perhaps in the darkness an ethereal 
form hovered, about to bear away the 
soul of my friend, and leave behind 
only the empty clay of his body. 

In some the horror of the 
thought cleared my brain, roused what 
vestige of my combativeness remained. 
Without knowing why on hands and 
knees I crept nearer to the bed. So 
near was I now that I could have 
reached out and touched Widny—and 
the Voice seemed to be directly over- 
head. I had not realized a word of the 
conversation, but now came the words 
“good night,” louder, more distinctly— 
from overhead. 

Creeping silently away to the door 
of the dressing room, which was in an 
opposite corner, I carefully unlocked 
and opened it, leaving it ajar after 
I passed out to avoid the possible noise 
of closing it. Feeling my way to the 


Way 
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other end of the long hall I found and 
mounted a narrow stairway. On the 
upper landing I paused to strike a 
match, then saw that for which I was 
looking—the door to a small garret 
room directly above Widny’s. Has- 
tening there I seized the knob and 
turned it. The door was locked. 

Determined not to let this opportu- 
nity escape of exposing what I now 
believed to be an accomplice of Sallie 
Vaness, I threw my weight against the 
door heavily, and staggered inward as 
the lock broke. 

The room was small and apparently 
deserted. On a plain deal table in the 


center burned a candle. On one side 
was a* narrow couch. Seizing the 
candle I held it near the floor, and 


immediately found the evidence which 
I sought. There was a length of sev- 
eral feet of pipe that had been con- 
verted into a sort ‘of speaking tube. I 
even found and examined a section 
of the floor a few inches square that 
was removable. 

As I again stood erect, with the 
candle held high for a further examina- 
tion of the room, I suddenly observed, 
between the couch and the wall, almost 
hidden by the bedclothes which draped 
over, crouching. Jerking 
aside the couch ] that it was a 
woman, and | seized her by the arm 
and drew her to her feet to face me. 

Then I staggered back, my hand out- 
thrust as though to ward off -a blow, 
the candle almost falling from my 
nerveless fingers. Was it an apparition 
that |] the flesh and blood of 
a human being? For there before my 
eyes, real or ethereal, in negligee, with 
her luxuriant hair in a great golden 
plait over her shoulder, her head 
thrown back, and facing me defiantly, 
stood Isabel Widny. 

“You!” I gasped. “Is it really you— 
or—or ‘i 

“Yes, itis I. And please explain why 
you come meddling into my affairs.” 


some one 


saw 


saw, Or 
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“I—I meddle in your affairs? T 
thought you were dead.” 

“If I chose to let out the impression 
that I was dead, it was for a purpose. 
you have here you have 
all in your power to upset my 


Since been 
done 
plans.” 

“Good Lord, woman! I came here 
to investigate your death; I remained 
to save your husband.” 

“My husband needs no interference 
from you. I and have 
already saved him—in the true sense 


one other 
of the word.” 
“Saved him? 
kill him then?” 
She smiled scornfuliy. 
“Tf Jackson was under the impres- 
sion that he had to die in order to re- 


Why do you wish to 


join me, it was only natural. It was 
only in the guise of a supernatural 
being that I could influence him as I 
did.” 

“But now that you have saved him 
why do you wish to let him die?” 

“T shall go to him to-morrow. 
will then know everything.” 

“To-morrow! Do you realize that, 
even now, your husband is a dying 
man? Do you know that his waiting 
coffin is ready for him in the library? 


He 


By morning he will perhaps be beyond 
the power of you or me or.any one 


else to hold to this life.” 
[ did not know that.” 

Then before I realized what she was 
about she seized the candle from my 
hand and passed quickly out of the 
door. 


Chat door is locked,” I 


“ 


3 said as I 
“Come 
this way, through the dressing room,” 


rejoined her in the lower hall. 


CHAPTER XII. 
RELIEF. 
DUT out the light,” I said as we 
reached Jackson’s door, “and let 
me go in first. In his present condition 
he cannot stand too much of a shock.” 
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Through the darkness I felt my way 
to the bedside and called him. There 
was no response. [Even when I gently 
shook him he failed to arouse. Plac- 
ing my ear close to his lips I could 
detect his breathing coming so faintly 
as to be scarcely discernible. 

“Heaven help us,” I said, turning to 
Isabel who had crept to my elbow. “I 
believe we are too late.” Taking the 
candle from her hand I struck a match, 
and, lighting it, placed it on a table. 

But when she dropped on her knees 
by the bed and called his name im- 
mediately, from that shadowy border- 
land of death, he answered. 

“Y es—dear—I—-am—ready.” 

“Jack, dearest, I have come to you.” 

There 

“Jack—Jack ! 
Isabel !” 

“T—am coming—dearest 

“No—no! I am with you, Jack. 
Open your eyes and look at me—your 
Isabel.” 

His head 
face pressed close. 

Then as I watched, in an agony of 
suspense, his eyelids fluttered, slowly 


silence. 
Speak to me—to your 


was 


was in her arms, her 


opened. 

At first, uncomprehendingly, he 
gazed at her. Then a light of joy 
came into his face and he cried aloud: 

“T have come, Isabel! I have come!” 

He caught her in his arms and held 
her Then 
slowly he began to relax, and his head 
fell limply, back on the pillow. 

It was half an hour before we could 
bring him from that deathlike swoon, 
but at last, gradually, against his will 
it seemed, he came back to us. As she 
had drawn him to the brink of death, 
so, by the very strength of her love, 
Isabel now held him back, made him 
turn, and by slow degrees, retrace his 
steps. Impotent, I watched in silence, 
wondering at the strength of a woman’s 
love, until, head _pillowed 
against her, in his weakness and joy, 


close against his breast. 


with his 














he began to weep silently. Then I 
slipped from the room. 

Already the windows had begun to 
show as gray patches as I went out 
into the hail and hastened down to re- 
lease Sallie Vaness. Even in those mo- 
ments when it seemed that Jackson 
would slip away in spite of us she had 
been constantly in my thoughts. Now 
with hurrying feet and emotions im- 
possible to describe I went to her, 

When I unlocked and flung open the 
door of the linen closet she lay huddled 
on the floor, so weak and faint that, 
when I helped her to her feet, she 
would have fallen had I not placed my 
arm about her as I| led her to a chair. 
When I had taken the gag from her 
mouth she said hoarsely: 

“Jackson, is Pe 

“She is with him. 
I replied. 

As she lay weakly back in her chair, 
in a clumsy, man’s way I tried to re- 
vive her. Catching up the torn waist, 
i gathered it as best I could about her 
throat, and drew the heavy dark hair 
from her face so that it hung in a 
single mass over her shoulder. Kneel- 
ing beside her I chafed and patted the 
hands and arms, which, from being so 
long bound behind her, were numb and 
helpless. 

No word was spoken between us. 
She was weakly passive, while I, in 
the shame and humiliation of the great 
wrong I had done her, could find noth- 
ing that I might say. Her arms were 
swollen and covered with bruises, and, 
even on her white shoulder, which 
showed through a rent in her dress, I 
could see the blue mark of my finger 
prints. 





He will recover,” 


As I gently rubbed the welt that was 
raised about the soft white wrists 
where they had been bound, in the 


weakness of my pity the tears welled 
in my eyes and began to splash down 
on my Then, dropping my 
head, I buried my face in her lap. 


fingers. 
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“Heaven help me!” I said. 

Presently a little hand strayed to my 
bowed head and rested there. 

At last Aunt June came and took 
charge of Sallie and together they went 
to the room upstairs. Uncle Tom 
served me in the kitchen with toast and 
coffee ; then I went out to wander for- 
lornly about the grounds for an hour. 

When I returned I went directly to 
Jackson’s room and found him propped 
up in the bed with pillows. Smiling 
silently he gripped my hand; but Isabel, 
seated on the bed beside him—I guessed 
that she had not for a second left him— 
turned to me gravely and said: 

“He has been telling me of your dis- 
tress, and of your efforts to save him.” 

Sallie, in a fresh dress, moved about 
the room, doing the numberless little 
things that a woman can always find to 
do for those she loves. She did not 
speak to me; she ignored my presence 
entirely. Jackson seemed content to 
lie back in silence, holding his wife’s 
hand in both his own. These two were 
completely absorbed in each other, and 
presently I went up to Sallie. 

“Come,” I said, and I took her by the 
hand and led her from the room. Out 
of the house, down the sagging front 
steps I led her, far down the lawn to 
a rustic seat at the base of a great oak. 
When she was seated there beside me 
I turned to face her. 

“Sallie, I will not ask for forgive- 
ness. My sin against you has been too 
great for that.” 

Turning her big brown eyes on me, 
she said: 

“You doubted me, David.” 

“Yes, Heaven help me, I doubted 
you. But you, in turn, did not trust 


, 


me. Tell me, Sallie—tell me everything 
from the beginning.” 

She was silent for so long that I 
thought she would refuse me; but at 
last she began: 

“It was Jackson who struck Isabel 
with the candlestick. 


He had gone off 
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on a drunken carousal—supposedly on 
a fishing trip. His whisky gave out 
and he returned here for more. Isabel 
tried to retain him—begged him to stay 
with her. Quite insane when the ef- 
fects of his drink began to wear off, he 
flew into a rage and threw the candle- 
stick, 

“Thinking she 
Uncle Paul and 
back to his camp. 
stunned, and, as 


covered consciousn 


was dead, he called 
Aunt June, then fled 
But Isabel was only 


soon as she had re- 
s, she sent for me. 
I was so horrified to learn that he had 
struck down his wife with his own hand 
and then run off and left her for dead, 
that, as tenderly as | had always loved 
the poor boy—perhaps because I loved 
him—I beitey have killed him. 
But in spite of still 


me so hard 


e | would 
everything Isabel 
loved him, and she begged 
to have mercy that I hid her away, and 
told Jackson when he returned that she 
was dead, even having gone through the 
having Uncle Paul make a 
; 


in the old family 


farce of 
mound for her grave 
cemetery. 

“It wasethe most revolting as well 
itiful thing to see Jack- 
and his efforts to drink 
himself into oblivion. It was all that 

nt Isabel from going 
compromise, 
talk 
1im, supposedly from the dead. 


as the most 


son’s remorse 
I could do to prey 
to him, and finally, as a 
I arranged this plan 
vith } 

“As a culmination to the salvation of 
her husband, Isabel wished to effect a 
reconciliation between him and _ her 
father. For, even after Jackson 
became a normal man, this old preju- 
dice still remained. She therefore de- 
I until the last, when 
her hold on him was the greatest, to 
win him over. 

“Then when you came, and, in your 
et about to break the spell 


for her to 


termined to wait 


ignorance, 


which Isabel had cast over Jackson, I 
1 


was afraid you would ruin all our plans. 


I did everything [ could to get you 
away, even to locking you up in the 
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cellar.” She smiled sadly. “After that 
I left the Hawkins’ and came to stay 
in an empty cabin on this place. One 
night you nearly caught Isabel on the 
lawn where the poor child had gone for 
a breath of fresh air. Another time 
you all but stumbled over me in the 
hall. Uncle Paul and Aunt June were 

pot and faithfully 


of course in our 


helped us. They have told so many 
lies, poor dears—set stories that I com- 
posed for them—that they are con- 


vinced thes souls are in jeopardy. 

“It was from them I learned 
Jackson made his own whisky toward 
the last. Prohibition came soon after 
he left the city anc he found himself 
without an adequate supply. He is very 
ingenious, you know, and rigged up his 
own little distillery. This was f 
the first things he got rid of when 
stopped drinking—destroyed it com- 
pletely with an ax. 

“When Uncle Paul told me of the 
arrival of the coffin it was quite a shock, 
as I had no Jack had intended 
doing such a thing as to order a coffin, 
and I was afraid matters had gone too 
far. I came in last nigl 


that 


one ot 


idea 


zht to see Isabel 
and to tell her to go to Jack son then. 
Your interference prevented me, and 
almost proved fatal to him.” 

It Was ; 

“You did not trust me,” I told her. 
“You treated me as a meddling inter- 
loper with ulterior motives. It 
not my efforts to save him, but your 
stupid distrust that almost cost Jackson 
his life.” 

Then Sallie began to defend herself, 
but soon we agreed to call it quits. 

“It seems to me,” I said reflectively 
after a time, “that I was quite useless 
from the beginning. I couldn’t in- 
fluence Jackson in the least, and, if I 
had never have 
turned out just as they did 

She raised her head to smile at me 
and say: 

“Not quite, dear.” 


now my turn. 


was 


would 


come, things 
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and iny (la 


¥ Charles W. Tyler 


Author of the ‘‘Blue Jean Billy’’ stories, etc, 


H-R-R-R HUFGH! Uh-r-r-r 
j nufgh!” puffed Big-nose 
Charley as he shook a couple 
of extra kinks out of his run- 
ning gear, trying, at the same time, to 
get his second wind without losing any 
of his present headway. “Oh-h, Kink 
Abs’lem! J’st onest le’me get out uh— 
uh-r-r-r hufgh!—this saucer uh sorrer 
an’, s’ ’elp meh four aposs'ls, I'll never 
turn another trick—till Chris’mus. 
Uh-r-r-r hufgh! M’ poor ol’ win’. 
Two blocks an’ it’s got meh wheezin’ 
like wh flute.” 

Charley took a corner with mad des- 
peration, circling far over the curb and 
out into the street, then crowding back 
toward the protecting shadow of the 
building which lined the way of his 
retreat. 

“Come sev’n, ’n’ help yeh father! 
Grac’us, glory-hallerluyah! Ain’t there 
no haven f’r th’ wicked?” 


Charley’s mouth was open, while 
through this aperture came sounds 
closely resembling the exhausts of 


a plunky little switch goat on the 
coal-chute incline. Everything, so far 
as he could see, in the line of shelter in 
this time of storm, was hull-down be- 
low the horizon. It was a long way 
between corners, while each in turn of- 
fered no new or comforting avenue 
better than those already negotiated. 
3ehind galloped between one and 
3F ps 


twenty—Charley was rather hazy as to 
their numbers—harness bulls, flanked 
and ably assisted by numerous of the 
city’s leisure population, to say nothing 
of a noisy, breathless individual of mid- 
die age and uncertain inclinations who 
proclaimed in tones suggesting violent 
emotions the fact that he had been 
robbed, that he had been robbed in 
broad daylight, right plump in front 
of the “A to G” paying teller’s window 
of the Sunset National Bank. 

It was hard to tell whether the gentle- 
man was more aggrieved because of 
the loss of his money or because of the 
audacity of the thing. He had been 
passing the time of day with the teller, 
he explained in gaspy sentences, just 
after the latter had pushed several 
packages of bills, together with a num- 
ber of carefully wrapped rolls of 
nickels, dimes, quarters, and halves, be- 
neath the wicket of his window, when 
the thing happened. 

A gentlemen, considerably attired, 
who, apparently, had been waiting his 
turn at the next paying teller’s window, 
had suddenly stepped beside him with 
the following salutation: 

“Tf yeh will excuse meh j’st a minut’, 
adm’ral, yuh nefyeh will give yuh a 
lift totin’ some uh that ugly lucre.” 

With which saying the stranger had 
deliberately picked up the package of 
bills which contained those greenbacks 
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of the largest denominations—the pack- 
age which went to make up the big end 
of the week’s pay roll, seventy-five 
twenty-dollar bills—and started for the 
Second Avenue bank entrance. 

At the present moment, so far as 
Charley was personally concerned, he 
wasn’t exactly sure yet whether this 
was going to be one of those days he 
would live to regret, or if he was going 
to realize something of a profit from 
this flirtation with another gentleman’s 
cash. 

He flung a hurried glance over his 
shoulder, and took the next corner with 
utter disregard for anything or any- 
body that might be moving in the op- 
posite direction. For the short time 
thereafter that he was out of sight of 
the pursuers he slowed to a walk and 
adjusted his pace to one that would al- 
low of a survey of the general sur- 
roundings. 

Certainly he couldn’t go gorming on 
at his former ungainly gallop forever. 
No; even if he wasn’t breathing like a 
broken pipe organ. Sooner or later 
he would be lumping bang into a copper 
going the other way, and then it would 
be all off—all but the cheering. 

Close around the corner behind him 
he could hear the babble of excited 
voices, and the chorus was ever grow- 
ing. Almost unconsciously Charley al- 
lowed his fingers to stray to the com- 
fortable bulge inside his coat, for here 
was the evil that lay at the bottom of 
the whole thing. 

A flat, neat package of new bills, 
still circled by a narrow band of paper 
upon which was printed the amount 
contained therein, was the cause of 
Big-nose Charley’s present dilemma. 

Always he had advised the utmost 
discretion in the get-away, planning and 
executing each move with the greatest 
care that when the time came each step 
might mesh exactly with the scheduled 
retreat, and yet he now suddenly found 
himself caught in the very web he had 
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the underworld 


so loudly warned 
against. 

Whatever way there was, be it good, 
bad, or indifferent, no time was left to 
linger on ceremony now. He had some- 
thing like five seconds and a fifth in 
which to get out of sight before the 
bank bull and the victim and the cop- 
pers and the rest of the conflagration of 
human clay came in view again behind 
him. 

3ig-nose Charley has said that it is a 
dang sight better to try to jump a mile 
and fall short than not to have jumped 
at all, especially if the going is hard 
and old John Law has a couple of men 
in your kingrow. 

“Tf ut be yeh misfortin’ t’ get into 
a fryin’ pan in th’ first place there 
ain’t no such thing as bein’ worse off 
Gettin’ out uh th’ spider into th’ fire is 
like preferin’ to be shot instead uh 
hung. Your goose is cooked anyhow; 
th’ only question is do yeh like fryin’ or 
roasted to death better. 

“Th’ thin’ of ut is tu do all yeh 
jumpin’ before yuh get into th’ fryin’ 
pan,” he tells us. “Jump high, wide, 
an’ frequent, but if they get yuh ut don’t 
do no good t’ go floppin’ aroun’ in th’ 
skillut like a blasted eel; that won’t take 
nothin’ off what you’re goin’ t’ get in 
quod.” 

Charley’s principal problem at the 
present moment was where to jump. 
There was little choice; it was rather 
a matter to be determined by the line 
of the least resistance, and this the 
silver-haired old rascal did follow with 
his usual whole-souled directness. 

If he was getting a new lease of life, 
and a chance to catch his breath before 
going some more, why, all well and 
good; if he was getting into a blind 
alley and in consequence thereof into 
the frying pan—well, such was life; 
sooner or later even kings must fall. 

A doorway loomed ahead and slightly 
to the right ; a comforting, homelike en- 
trance it was, up a few steps from the 



















sidewalk in a building of yellow brick. 
A lamp post without, surmounted by a 
round white globe, maintained a silent 
vigil on the broad stone stoop. On this 
globe there were some faded blue let- 
ters, scoured and dimmed by the pass- 
ing of time. 

Charley’s eyes searched the avenue 
behind him. Apparently none had been 
unduly excited to suspicion by his hasty 
advent into the picture. The thing of 
it was, however, not to be prominent in 
the exposure when the second half of 
the parade took the turn. That his 
present dignified pace should not of 
necessity be marred by another deliri- 
ous wending of his tired legs he chose 
this doorway nearest him rather than 
one across the street. 

Big-nose Charley’s unfamiliarity with 
certain of this strange city’s byways 
and hedges must be advanced as suffi- 
cient reason why the crafty old sinner 
did travel hither. It was just a case 
of dumb, blind luck. That was all. 

With a slow, dignified tread, directly 
in contradiction to the fervid, flighty 
registrations inside of him, Charley 
mounted the steps. His bearing was 
that of one of ancient muses going to 
preside over a meeting of great poetic 
significance. Innocence! A _ broad, 
flat expanse of it spread all across his 
face, and the patient dignity of a world- 
tried and true plenipotentiary made it 
glow. 

Big-nose Charley tells us that half the 
secret of wise men is to look the part 
and keep their mouth shut. 

Charley’s hand was on the knob when 
the pursuit turned the corner behind 
him. He opened the door and entered, 
while without, after a moment’s pause 
that their eyes might thoroughly search 
the avenue, those feverish gentlemen 
who came galloping around the bend 
streaked it into East Spruce Street in 
response to the nervous instigation of 
some harebrained individual who 
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thought he had seen that which he had 
not. 

For an instant Big-nose Charley 
breathed relief as, in that fleeting in- 
stant before the door was completely 
closed, he glimpsed the new direction 
taken by those who had been hot on 
his trail—then he stopped short, for 
just the fraction of a second thrown 
off his guard. 

He was ina hallway. Straight ahead 
of him in the room beyond was a large, 
broad expanse of desk at which a gen- 
tleman in blue was seated, while upon 
this indivildual’s breast there glittered 
an object of startling familiarity. Ata 
desk of smaller dimensions near the 
door another personage in harness sat. 

Beyond, through a second doorway, 
several of the species were to be ob- 
served moving about. Charley took a 
long breath, then exhaled shortly. He 
blew his cheeks full of wind, and al- 
lowed it to escape slowly through com- 
pressed lips. After these brief~mani- 
festations, which were intended to re- 
lieve himself of several gripping emo- 
tions, the old veteran of Kerry Village 
considered that he was just exactly as 
well set for the party as he was ever 
going to be. 

Big-nose Charley, in the wild, search- 
ing haste of his get-away in this city 
far from his usual haunts, had cavorted 
bang, smack into the local headquarters 
of law and order. The front office of 
this foreign metropolitan center was his 
haven. 

Several things had gone over 
Charley’s head. Two of them were the 
dimmed warning on the light globe and 
the weather-beaien gilt letters on a 
black background in a panel” of the 
brickwork high above that entrance 
whereby the gentleman was “faded out” 
so far as one line of the perspective was 
concerned. 

The thing of it was, however, Big- 
nose Charley had been too much en- 
grossed with other matters to waste 
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precious moments looking for signs, and 
he didn’t believe much in them anyway. 
There is the possibility that he might 
have gone into the police station, if 
there had been forty signs on it and he 
had seen them all. 

Not so long as he was conscious would 
the veteran of the underworld give up 
the ghost. It was not his nature to let 
difficulties dishearten him. Certain of 
his reasoning is this: ‘One foot in th’ 
grave don’t make a funer’l, not unless 
ut’s a one-legged guy Uh course some 
folks are dead before they get either 
foot in th’ grave, so ut don’t make any 
difference either way with them.” 

Big-nose Charley shook his neck free 
somewhat from the circling restriction 
of his white collar, suddenly began 
wheezing again, if anything with 
greater exertion, and adopted a mourn- 
ful expression. And Charley could 
look, when he so desired, about as pite- 
ous as they make ’em. 

“Ow-o-o-0!” moaned Charley be- 
tween great gulps and _ spasmodic 
heaves, which same savored strongly of 
the dramatic. “All is lost!’ And this ex- 
clamation was punctuated by another: 
“Ow-o-o-0!” Then the gentleman 
clapped one huge paw to his forehead 
with woe-begone fervor and hunched 
himself forward with weak and totter- 
ing “Gentle’mun, I been 
robbed.” 

Within half a dozen seconds after 
Big-nose Charley had discovered that 
he had put his foot inadvertently in the 
porridge his fertile brain was at work 
creating means of extricating himself. 

Immediately upon Charley’s procla- 
mation anent the unlawful pilfering of 
his personal belongings the gentleman 
at the larger desk sat up and began to 
take notice. His eye ranged the 
stranger appraisingly. He was quick to 


steps. 


open his interrogation. 


“You've been robbed. Where? 
When?” 
Charley compressed his lips and 
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breathed heavily several times before 
he answered. His train of thought was 
already made up and ready for almost 
anything short of a lap order. He 
checked everything, so far as it was 
possible in this instant of hesitation; 
then said: 

“At th’ Sunset National Bank. I—I 
was gettin’ ut fr’m th’ payin’ teller 
when a moderate-lookin’ cuss come an’ 
grabbed ut. J’st like that!’ 

“How much was there?” 

“Fifteen hun’erd bucks. 
five twenties.” 

“And your name?” 

“J. A. Erlandson,” Charley stated 
without an instant’s hesitation. 

“Where do you live?” 

For the fraction of an instant Charley 
groped blindly. Where the hang was it 
all the high mucky-mucks lived in this 
burg anyhow?” 

“Summit Avenue,” stated the gentle- 
man a little bit warily. And then he 
inserted hastily: “Cleaned meh, of’is’r. 
Fifteen hun’erd hard-earned dollars. 
Took all th’ pains in th’ worl’ t’ pick 
out a good, solid inst’tooshun, an’ then 
t’ loose ut th’ day I was adrawin’ ut 
out! Ow-o-o-o!” 

“The person who robbed you,” in- 
terrupted the gentleman at the desk; 
“did you get a good look at him? What’s 
his description? Which way did he go? 
Was he pursued ?” 

“T’ll say he was,” stated Big-nose 
Charley emphatically. “M-m! Goin’ 
some!” 

At that instant the telephone bell 
rang. The officer at the desk reached 
for the receiver. The Sunset National 
Bank was calling. Please hold the line 
just a moment; an official there wished 
to talk with the chief. 

The policeman’s end of the conver- 
sation: 

“Hello! . . 


Seventy- 


, 


Yes, Captain Mal- 
Oy: «6 « © VO « « » BE Be 
landson, I understand. The 
gentleman is right here now; just this 

















moment came in. No; he says 
that the thief turned into East Spruce 
Street with something of a lead still. 
: Certainly. We will do everything 
that we can. I will send out a general 
alarm at once. Yes; Mr. Er- 
landson says he can give us an almost 
perfect description of the man. . . . 
Sure. . . . All right. G’by.” 

The captain of police turned again 
to the lengthy individual before him, 
pushing the telephone instrument away 
from him and settling himself forward 
on his elbows. 

“And now what is the picture? 
Sketch it out. Height, clothes, hat, 
complexion, hair. 

Charley hesitated a moment, squint- 
ing his lids in reflective silence; then he 
drawled slowly: 

“"E was kind uh squat, crowded 
t’gether till he had sort uh bulged at th’ 
middle; an’ f’r th’ short legs ’e had ’e 
was speddy, run some like a porc’pine 
would, I should think. His clothes was 
dark, thin, an’ striped like. His hat was 
soft an’ dark, too. The gentl’mun’s face 
looked like uh Oregon sunset, an’ ’e 
was wearin’ a pair uh them nice big 
glasses.” 

“You certainly got him down fine,” 
said the officer as he jabbed a finger at 
a button on his desk, “mighty fine.” 

“Yes,” said Big-nose Charley dryly, 
“ut so happened that I was a noticin’ 
th’ gentl’mun just before th’—th’ rob- 
bery took place.” 

II. 

East Spruce Street proved bare pick- 
ing, so far as a fleeing “gun” was con- 
cerned. J. Arnold Erlandson blew him- 
self out early. The pace was too hot 
for a short fat man who had been living 
most of his life in gilded palaces whose 
patrons had never heard of the H. C. 
L., except as an occasional hired hand 
or the like had made mention of some 
such state of affairs in connection with 
a plea for a little higher wage scale. 
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J. Arnold was a great company man. 
He was for J. Arnold. He trusted no- 
body, he believed in nobody, he toler- 
ated those beneath his scale of things 
only as they were an integral part of the 
industry he was interested in. He was 
pompous, and overbearing, which is not 
a mark of the true aristocrat. 

In the present moments he was in no 
condition to be crossed, much less have 
his dignity further encroached upon. At 
once the police force, the administra- 
tion, the bank, in fact the whole works 
was crisscross, was going straight to 
Hades fast. And certainly somebody 
was going to hear from this. Things 
had reached a pretty pass when a man 
stood to be stuck up right plump in a 
bank. Then to let the long-legged 
brigand run right through the fingers of 
the whole kit and boodle of ’em. Bah! 

Was there, Mr. Erlandson should like 
to know, to be any further attempt to 
apprehend the d-dashed, double-blanked 
thug? Or did the city consider that al- 
ready it had done its duty? Great 
Scott! What was the world coming to? 

J. Arnold Erlandson, puffing, wholly 
exasperated and gentlemanly profane, 
paused to get some of his breath back; 
then, crossing the street, he began hur- 
rying in the direction of the front of- 
fice by way of Second Avenue. He 
had proceeded but a short distance 
when he suddenly became aware of the 
fact that something was in the wind. 

From a point obliquely across the 
street, a copper, fresh from headquar- 
ters, was coming with a fair wind and 
following sea. The harness bull had 
just entered East Spruce Street and his 
eagle eye had at once fastened on J. 
Arnold—short and fat, dark suit, soft 
hat, glasses. “Stickly-prickly—that’s 
him!” murmured the hoofer, and pro- 
ceeded to get going. 

Mr. Erlandson glanced over his 
shoulder, then paused. Now what 
to 





It is the most human thing in the 
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world to become possessed of the desire 
to get out of the way of any approach- 
ing object that appears to be on a ram- 
page. Certainly this finger-flatty was 
moving, and it didn’t look as though he 
could stop in forty city blocks. J. Ar- 
nold Erlandson side-stepped in order to 
give the big beezer room to get by. The 
copper, noting the movement, decided 
that it was a preparation for further 
flight, and increased his speed, unlim- 
bering his gat and pouring forth certain 
horrible alternatives as concerned the 
short fat man. 

With absolutely no reason for so do- 
ing, except as he was at once over- 
whelmed by a sudden wild panic, J. 
Arnold bolted precipitously. The gen- 
tleman’s tired legs, however, were in no 
shape to do justice to their owner’s 
needs or desires. One toe blundered 
into a raised bit of paving, and Mr. 
Erlandson sprawled headlong. 

An instant later and the gent in uni- 
form was all over him—and J. Arnold 
was a prisoner. 

Try as he would there was absolutely 
nothing that could be expressed in 
words that would anywhere near re- 
veal the state of his emotions. 

He, J. Arnold Erlandson, was ar- 
rested for the theft of a bundle of his 
own money. Wow! The begiggled 
asininity of the thing! 

It was not till he was jerked erect 
before the gentleman at the desk of 
the police station that Mr. Erlandson 
got his tongue onto some language. 

“E-e-e-e!!” he shrilled, dancing on 
one foot. “You blank deluded fat- 
Don’t you know that J am J. 
Arnold Erlandson. I have been 
robbed; I am not the thief. Of all 
the people who might have been the 
thief, you big pudding-head, why in the 
name of the heavenly bodies should you 
pick out me-e?” 

“He-r-r-re, here!’ interposed the 
captain, thumping a sturdy fist on his 
desk for order. “Wait a minute. What's 


heads! 


the idea of all this hullabaloo anyhow? 
What are you trying to put over? J. A, 
Erlandson was in here less than five 
minutes ago, and he gave us a de- 
scription of the crook that hits you like 
a photograph. Short and fat, dark 
suit, soft hat, big glasses. Huh! Where 
do you get off at with this bellow you’ve 
got on tap?” 

For a few moments it seemed that 
Mr. Erlandson never would again be 
able to express himself coherently. At 
some length he roared: 

“Erlandson! Erlandson! In _ here 
five minutes ago! I tell you that I am 
Erlandson, and I was never in here be- 
fore. Has the whole blasted world gone 
crazy? I tell you that I have been 
robbed of fifteen hundred dollars, right 
in front of the paying teller’s window 
of the Sunset National Bank.” 

“Sure,” stated the officer at the desk 
unemotionally, “that’s what the other 
gentleman said. He was robbed in the 
same place, same sum.” Then, with 
sudden exasperated interrogation: 
“Say, is somebody trying to kid us 
around here?” 

“No,” roared Mr.  Erlandson. 
“Somebody has been kidding you. 

“Tam J. Arnold Erlandson. Here! 
This is my pass book on the Sunset Na- 
tional Bank. See that! That’s my name 
up there at the top. Here! This is a 
deposit slip I had already made out, and 
here’s some checks made out to me that 
I was going to put in the bank. Here’s 
my card. Here’s a letter. Here’s my 
name inside of my coat. Great Judas, 
man, can’t you see that I am Erland- 
son?’ Look it! Describe that fellow 
who came in here and posed in my 
name. What’s he look like? Tall, light 
checkered suit, yellow necktie, stiff hat, 
big nose?” 

“Yea-ah,” murmured the perplexed 
cop. “Yea-ah, that’s it. Tall, light, 
checkered suit, yellow necktie, stiff hat, 
big nose -” 

“That’s the man who robbed me,” 
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squealed J. Arnold, waxing lively on 
his feet and waving his finger under the 
captain’s nose. ‘‘That’s the man. And 
we chased him within two blocks of 
here when we lost sight of him. Some 
full-blown nut out here said he ran 
down East Spruce Street, and down 
there we went, the special from the 
bank, a couple of your brave, flat- 
footed patrolmen, and myself. And 
then along came this officer, just as I 
gave up and was on my way here, and 
climbed on me as though I was a wild 
hyena.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” loudly 
queried the large person at the desk,” 
that the crook himself walked in here 
immediately after he took your money 
and gave us your description, that he 
took the chance of getting away with it 
before his own description had gone 
out?” 

“That’s what he did,” roared J. Ar- 
nold. “Just exactly that. It explains 
how he got out of sight so quick. He 
had to get in somewhere, and it seems 
that he chose to take a chance on police 
headquarters—and got away with it. 
Where is he now?” 

“He said he was going back to the 
bank,” growled the police captain. And 
then added suddenly: “But how in 
Tophet did he know what your name 
was? Tell me that. How could he 
come in here with J. A. Erlandson right 
on his tongue’s end? Har-r-h? What 
the devil do you make of that? Either 
he has been getting tabs on you for a 
long time or he’s a wizard.” 

“He’s a hellion,” thundered J. Ar- 
nold, “and I’d like to meet him. I’d 
like nothing better than an opportunity 
to tell one of your underworld class 
what I think of them, and then be able 
to sit back and hear the judge pro- 
nounce sentence of enough years to put 
the eternal fear of the moneyed inter- 
ests in their rotten soul. That’s me. 

“More than that, as a taxpayer, a 
business man of this city, I want to 
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know if you are going to let a man like 
that walk right through your police sys- 
tem. Humpf! Id like to be in your 
shoes just long enough to bring a few 
of these brigands to justice. Every 
day sees them getting more daring, and 
that wouldn’t be so if a few of them 
were made an example of. Too many 
of them get away scot-free. It en- 
courages others instead of discourag- 
ing them. 

“T tell you I’m going to follow this 
thing right up. I have a little influence 
in this town. Within the hour I am go- 
ing to call on District Attorney Mahon 
and put the thing before him—the 
whole miserable affair.” 

And Mr. Erlandson glared at the un- 
happy gentleman of harness who had 
brought him in. 

Yes; J. Arnold would show the boys 
a thing or two. He was going to put 
one of the best private detective con- 
cerns in the city on the case, and then 
he was going to take a hand in the thing 
himself. Believe Mr. Erlandson, he 
was going to be in on this thing when 
the final killing took place. He wanted 
just five minutes’ conversation with this 
ignorant thug, this germ destroyer of 
capital. 

Mr. Erlandson took pains to lay 
stress on considerable that he was go- 
ing to do hither and yon, up and down 
this fair city. He spent the remainder 
of the day making the rounds and 
shouting deadly invectives from the 
house tops, so to speak. Then he 
wined and dined in town with others 
of the high places, and later made his 
way to his mansion on the hill feeling 
somewhat reconciled because of what 
the morrow promised in the way of a 
cringing, whining cur who would be 
writhing in the clutches of old John 
Law. ; 

In the meantime the police set in mo- 
tion every wheel at their command. The 
robbery had occurred in the very heart 
of the downtown district. The thief 
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had only a short start, thanks to the 
activities of the hoofer who had brought 
in Mr. Erlandson so promptly. 

The man’s description was unusually 
complete, and it seemed that his chances 
of a get-away were exceedingly small. 
The police doubled their activities be- 
cause of the publicity given the affair 
and the hullabaloo created by Mr. Er- 
landson. They simply just did have to 
corral this gentleman of the underworld 
before he had a chance to spread his 
wings in a full and safe flight. 

In this particular city the resources 
of the coppers were many, especially 


as concerned stool pigeons and the like. 


It was common knowledge that, while 
the city was what is frequently referred 
to among the lowly as a “gun town,” 
those who were not “in on the know” 
were just as good as “mugged” if only 
some cop passed the word. 

It may be explained that a “gun 
town” usually is a city that is open to 
thieves as a residence but not for steal- 
ing. This was a fact that Big-nose 
Charley had discovered in the early 
stages of his sojourn thither, but being 
of the few who perform entirely inde- 
pendent of either the underworld and 
its “good peoples” or the police, it was 
a thing that annoyed Charley very little. 

The thing that rankled most in the 
office of police headquarters was the 
fact that as an emergency shelter in a 
time of stress the personage who stole 
a package of fifteen hundred in bills 
from J. Arnold Erlandson chose, either 
by design or accident, to walk square 
into their front parlor and kid them 
vithin five minutes after the robbery 
took place. 

That was really the thing that set the 
bulls by the ears, and, more than any- 
thing else, resulted in feverish lines of 
skirmish. That long-legged stiff in the 
checkered suit might kid them, and that 
was all right, but by all that was holy 
he wasn’t for a minute to get away 
with it. 


III. 


Let it be understood that the instant 
Big-nose Charley was once safely out- 
side of that dingy interior where pre- 
sided the gentleman in blue he began 
immediately to seek new trails. Any 
old port in a storm. Very good. But 
that was no sign that he was going to 
hug the anchorage any longer than was 
absolutely necessary. Far from it. 

“Wisdum is better than money in th’ 
bank,”’ says Big-nose Charley, quoting, 
as usual, from something that he once 
read in the proverbs, which same ap- 
pears in Proverbs 8.11, partially. He 
goes on again along the same strain in 
referring to the twelfth verse of the 
same chapter: “Prudence is a swell 
‘kip,—lodging house—an’ th’ lan’lady 
has got a skull full of witty inventions.” 

Which was Charley’s way of explain- 
ing that it is well to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of the wise at all times that 
you may profit thereof when the way 
gets stony. Many a man has been 
drowned simply because he did not 
know how to swim. Swimming is very 
simple and there are many who can 
teach you how. 

Big-nose Charley knew a lot about 
“swimming.” Too, he was pretty good 
at ducking and side-stepping and bob- 
bing into the whirl of the brawl where 
least expected, which was his secret of 
success. 

“Tf I wuz th’ cap back in th’ ‘bar- 
racks’,”’ Charley said to himself a very 
few minutes after he delivered himself 
from the latter’s presence on the pre- 
tense of urgent business elsewhere, 
“an’ a big Sambo handed me th’ fine 
kiddin’ that j’st wuz slipped t’ him, 
why, I know what I’d do—if I wuz 
him. 

And knowing in his own mind each 
step that he himself would take to 
apprehend the fugitive, should the Fates 
have decreed that he and the copper ex- 
ist in opposite spheres, Charley immedi- 














ately proceeded to work out his own 
problem to counteract such moves as 
would logically appear in the play ac- 
cording to this reasoning. 

TH terminals, th’ steambo’t 
wharves, th’ Inter’rban, King Street, 
th’ Jap distric’, ’n’ all th’ rats ’n’ stools 
’n’ ’em, says th’ bulls, them is places ’e 
ought t’ be, ’n’ ’em is peoples who ought 
t’ make ’im before ’e takes th’ bloomin’ 
gate. Says I, ‘Char-leh, ol’ stockin’, 
what yeh know that th’ other guy ain’t 
likely t’ think yeh know is a bet yeh 
win, Fly t’ ut.’” . 


IV. 


With a quick, firm step, J. Arnold 
Erlandson entered his pretentious dom- 
icile on the hill overlooking the city. 
He was very well pleased with the 
schedule that had been arranged for the 
morrow. He was a man of action. Al- 
ready he had shown that he believed in 
taking the bull by the horns. The press 
would herald him as such in the morn- 
ing papers. Perhaps, if his merciless 
drive to capture the lone bandit was 
successful certain long-cherished am- 
bitions of a political nature might ma- 
ture. Who knew? 

Mr. Erlandson even allowed his 
spirits to rise to the extent, which al- 
lowed of his humming a sort of grim 
tune as this new trend of thought 
slowly took possession of his earlier 
surly and even tempestuous humor. 

An animated graven image greeted 
his lord and master and_ relieved him 
of his hat and coat. 

“A gentleman, sir, a Captain Malloy, 
I believe, of the police, is waiting to 
see you in the library.” 

“Hm!” said Mr. Erlandson, rubbing 
the palms of his hands_ together. 
“Ah-har-r!’’ Whereupon he made his 
way to greet the visitor who chose to 
honor him. 

For a long time there will remain in 
conjunction with this reception a dis- 
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tressing blur concerning subsequent 
events, so far as J. Arnold is affected. 
Mr. Erlandson entered his retreat of 
culture with a smile on his face. He 
guessed he must have stirred up some- 
thing to have Captain Malloy coming 
up here this late in the evening. He 
entered the library and glanced about 
the room, while a perplexed look re- 
placed the light of joy as he noted that 
the room was apparently unoccupied. 
Suddenly the door closed behind him. 
J. Arnold Erlandson whirled like a 
flash—and beheld a tallish gentleman 
with his back across the panels, a gen- 
tleman who wore a light checkered suit, 
yellow necktie, and had a big nose. 
Mr. Erlandson started to roar, but re- 
frained from so doing by the appear- 
ance of a shooting iron in the fist of the 
visitor. 
“How d’yeh do,” greeted the latter, 


with an aggravating politeness. 
“Warm, ain’t ut?” 
“You—you—y-o-u-u !” sputtered 


Mr. Erlandson, turning purple with 
rage and clenching his hands. “You 
here!” 

“Yes’m—I mean yes’r,” mocked the 
stranger. 

“What do you mean by this intru- 
sion?” half screeched the householder. 
“What do you want?” 

The man by the door was silent a mo- 
ment, listening, studying; then he said: 

“Seein’ as how there ain’t no safe 
place f’r a law-abidin’ ol’ thief t’ go in 
yon fair burg I come t’ th’ one che’ry 
spot where I figgered there wouldn’t be 
no of’is’rs uh th’ force likely t’ think uh 
lookin’ f’r meh this evenin’. Further ’n’ 
that, there wuz a couple uh things I had 
in meh mind that I wanted t’ get rid uh. 

“But before we commence le’s make 
ourselves cof’rtable, only don’t f’rget t’ 
be a gentl'mun. I ain’t much on vi’lence 
m’self; there is occasions, hums’ever, 
when th’ willin’ shoots up th’ works ’n’ 
inc’denta’ly lobes a couple uh slugs into 
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th’ pers’n known as th’ victim in th’ 
plot. 

“Sit down, Mr. Erlandson, an’ make 
yehself right t? home. Have a chair at 
th’ table there; I’ll set meh yonder by th’ 
sofey.” 

J. Arnold Erlandson slowly came to 
the conclusion, as he studied this strange 
intruder in his home, that, in spite of 
the other’s soft mannerisms and dry 
satire, it would be just as well to refrain 
from doing or saying anything that 
might bring matters to a showdown. 
He suddenly had no desire to flirt with 
any unknown possibilities. He seated 
himself with great reluctance, at the 
same time reviewing in his mind every 
conceivable chance to circumvent this 
loosely constructed personage with the 
loud clothes who had earlier robbed him 
and later most audaciously presented 
himself at his home as the only safe hid- 
ing place in the city. 

Charley himself hunched his person 
at the far end of the massive divan 
which he had referred to as a “sofey.” 
The night was young yet; there was no 
special hurry concerning the second lap 
of the get-away. It seemed that the 
family must have retired or were out 
or something; the house was reassur- 
ingly silent. 

J. Arnold, it seemed, had suddenly 
been stricken dumb. He sat silent and 
blinked owlishly at the cold, black 
muzzie of the weapon which Big-nose 
Charley kept in a line with his left-hand 
upper vest pocket. 

“We're goin’ f’r a ride in a few min- 
ut’s,”’ Charley stated after a little, “but 
in th’ meantime I j’st want t’ remark, f’r 
th’ good uh yeh money-blackened soul, 
that bein’ one uh them oppress’rs uh th’ 
workin’ class, who is unf’rt’nate enough 
t’ be in yeh employ, is goin’ t’ set yeh 
back—has_ a’ready—fifteen hun’erd 
bucks, 

“T wuz in th’ Sunset National Bank 
this afternoon a-surveyin’ uh a li’l’ job 
I had in mind, which had a get-away 
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doped an’ everythin’. W’ile lookin’ over 
th’ prospec’, waitin’ t’ get a bill changed, 
I heard his nibs in th’ cage remark as 
how yeh are f’rt’nate yeh pay roll ain’t 
increasin’ like some others is, an’ asks 
yeh are yeh trimmin’ th’ overhead an’ so 
on, Mister Erlandson. 

“Then I heard yeh remark that yeh 
had th’ same force yeh had in yeh em- 
ploy f’r years, th’ very same, but that 
yeh had th’ poor dubs, th’ most uh 
whom was nothin’ but clerks anyhow, 
trained in th’ way they should go. They 
was all gettin’ on into th’ ‘shoot-’em- 
when-they’re-forty’ class an’ didn’t 
darst quit anyhow, an’ didn’t darst ask 
f’r a raise f’r feared they’d get fired. 
‘That’s th’ way t’ keep ’em in their 
place,’ says you. 

“‘H-m!” I says, ‘Charleh, lis’en t’ 
that. That is th’ sort uh guy who ought 
t’ pay a fine.’ Then I looked aroun’ an’ 
took note uh th’ neat, li'l’ bundle uh 
twenties an’ uh th’ fact that th’ ’nitials 
on yeh han’ bag wuz J. A., an’ got a 
good square look at that pizen-mean 
map uh yours an’ th’ fat stummuck on 
yeh an’ yeh nice clothes an’ th’ di’mun’s 
on yeh diguts—an’ then wuz when 
Charleh decided t’ nick that roil uh to’d- 
skins uh yours. 

“After a-doin’ all uh this, figgerin’ 
like I did, that maybe ut wa’n’t nuthin’ 
more or less than th’ answer t’ some 
poor mutt’s prayer, why, I ups an’ do 
garner the festive loot first, an’, c’ntrary 
t’ all meh teachin’s, thinks about th’ 
comeaway after’ards. 

“T allow it to be f’rt’nate that there 
wuz a p’lice station handy f’r meh t’ 
sashshay into or I’d prob’ly would be 
goin’ yet. It ain't custom’ry f’r meh t’ 
go bulgin’ into no yacht club uh meh 
own accord, I assure yeh, Mister Er- 
landson, an’ if yeh’ll pardon meh, s’r; 
but it’s any ol’ port in a storm. Ain’t ut 
so?” 

J. Arnold Erlandson did not reply. 
He felt that there was nothing of im- 
portance for him to say.. And anyway 











wasn’t the shoe on the wrong foot when 
it came to telling a man what he thought 
of him? J. Arnold would say it was. 

“T found yeh residential address in a 
tel-e-phone book,” Big-nose Charley 
further enlightened the nerve-wrought 
Mr. Erlandson, “an’ a robber in a taxes 
cab brought meh up t’ your lovely home 
after night settled down. Mm!” 

There followed a pause. Mr. Erland- 
son had lapsed into a sulky silence. This 
was not the kind of a manhunt he had 
bargained for. Most of his courage 
was gone; he was fearful of what might 
lay back of all this. Would the servants 
find him stark and cold in the morning, 
or wasn’t it going to be quite as bad as 
that? 

Not quite, but for J. Arnold Erland- 
son entirely bad enough. 

Big-nose Charley got up. He moist- 
ened the little finger of his left hand, 
and with it polished out the end of the 
gat which his right hand clutched; then 
he cocked an eye at J. Arnold. This 
gentleman shivered and crouched back 
in his chair. Death was an awful thing. 
He could neither call for help, nor had 
he the strength to run; it was like the 
terror of his dreams, 

Big-nose Charley grimaced an exag- 
gerated smile in the direction of Mr. Er- 
landson; then reached for his hat. 

“°N’ now,” murmured the old peter- 
man sofily, “we are goin’ f'r a li'l’ ottey- 
mobile ride, you ’n’ me. Come, adm’ral. 
R’member that all th’ time I am keepin’ 
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th’ smokin’ iron a-lookin’ at yeh under 
meh coat. Ol’ Solomon says: ‘He who 
keepeth his mouth shut keepeth his life; 
but th’ flamboyant nut who works his 
jaw is likely t’ get plugged in th’ back.’ 
J’st keep this li'l’ proverb in mind on 
th’ way out. I don’t know, but I guess 
I’m a pretty bad actor when I get goin’. 

“If anybody asks yeh where ho at 
this courageous hour j’st allow that you 
an’ th’ cap is goin’ f’r a quiet lil’ spin 
in th’ ol’ tin Lizzie—or whatever sort 
uh trap yeh got. 

“A’ right, Brutus—on our journey.” 


Miles away, beyond the city’s limits, 
in a cold, moist dawn, excited members 
of the press and several police officers 
in an automobile came to that spot 
where J. Arnold Erlandson was sci- 
entifically trussed up in the rear half of 
a huge limousine. A mysterious phone 
message had brought them thither at a 
most unlawful pace. 

Yet this finding of J. Arnold Erland- 
son securely bound and gagged—instead 
of the daring criminal he had promised 
to present to the police—was not as it 
should be somehow. But wait! Hadn't 
the voice at the distant end of the wire 
said: ‘Mister Erlandson needs some 
help; he has met the enemy and is his.” 

A slow light began to dawn, and it 
was not caused by the rising sun. In 
the haze of its first appearance there 
appeared a figure; tall, light checkered 
suit, yellow necktie, stiff hat, big nose. 
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INCREASE OF VIOLENT CRIMES IN ENGLAND 


N the United States there has been lately a sudden large increase in the number 


of thefts, holdups, robberies, and other offenses 


of that character. [England 


is suffering from a crime wave of even more terrifying nature, for murders are 


of alarming frequency. 


were brought to light in the latter country. 
One man killed his wife and sixteen-days-old baby because he thought 
Two women were murdered by having their 


women. 
they would be a burden to him. 


In three days recently four crimes of revolting nature 


All of the victims except one were 


throats cut, and another, an eighty-year-old lodging-house keeper, was killed 
with an ax by a boarder for the small amount of money she had in her purse. 
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was the first to snatch up the gauntlet. 


TIVE Story MAGAZINE, to another editor. 
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We told you in the Headquarters Chat, last summer, how another magazine had 
been victimized by a plagiarist, who sold a story which had been published in Derec- 
Rather facetiously we suggested that some | 
of our astute authors might aid us in tracking the miscreant. Johnston McCulley | 
Here is the result. | 











IEMPTATION often had 
come to John Branton, in one 
form or another, as it comes 
to the best of us, and gener- 
ally he had turned his back upon it and 
gone on his way a law-abiding and self- 
respecting citizen, if not an affluent one. 

Four years out of college, John Bran- 
ton found that he was not getting along 
very well. In common with most col- 
lege graduates, he once had possessed 
ambitions that were comprehensive. 
Buffeted by what he believed was a 
cruel fate, Branton had failed to achieve 
any of the things that once he had be- 
lieved possible. 

3ecause he liked to read, and because 
he wished to associate with people who 
really were doing things—the creators 
—John Branton, during his college 
career, had decided to become an au- 
thor. He had applied himself faithfully 
to the study of English and the classics, 
and after having been graduated he had 
demonstrated to his satisfaction the fact 
that a man may not create himself 
merely because he appreciates and un- 
derstands the creations of others. 

John Branton was long on technic 
and short on ability to stir human emo- 
tions or touch the human heart. His 
English was without a flaw, yet he could 
hot drive home a point when he wrote. 








He had studied books to the exclusion 
of humanity—and it is humanity that 
successful authors write about. 

Now, four years out of college, he 
was holding down a humble clerkship 
that served to keep him in food and 
clothing, and still trying to write. Reg- 
ularly his compositions were returned 
to him by magazine editors who appre- 
ciated his command of English, but 
who knew that their readers never 
would get beyond the first paragraph. 
The ambition of John Branton was low 
at times, and then it would flare forth 
again when he read of some other man’s 
success. Ungratified ambition may 
prove to be a treacherous thing. It was 
so in the case of Branton; it led him 
into temptation. 

Branton lived in a house where there 
were bachelor apartments. He had a 
tiny kitchenette and cooked some of his 
own meals. Each evening he tried to 
write. He gave little attention to the 
other persons in the house. . He hated 
the clerk’s job; he wanted to see his 
name in print; he wanted to be some- 
body. 

Then there came an evening when 
he heard a knock at the door. John 
Branton hurried across the room and 
opened it. Before him stood a peculiar 
individual, a man some six feet tall, 
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‘with a man who did. And 





with broad shoulders and an enormous 
head, with long thick hair that was un- 
kempt, with small glittering black eyes 
that looked evil—a grotesque figure of 
a man. 

“My water faucet’s being fixed,” said 
the grotesque one. “TI live in the front, 
this floor. Let me get a pitcher of 
water, please?” 

John Branton always was courteous. 
He asked the grotesque one in, filled the 
pitcher for him, and handed it back 
with a bow. 

“Help yourself until they fix you up,” 
Branton said. 

The other had been glancing at Bran- 
ton’s desk. 

“Newspaper man?” he asked. 

“No. I am a clerk for a mercantile 
agency,” Branton replied bitterly. “But 
I try to write a bit now and then. I 
always wanted to be a writer, but the 
road is a hard one.” 

“Um! I haven’t found it so.” 

“You are a writer?” 

“In a way. I have had some suc- 
cess in a small way. Anything I write 
seems to sell readily enough, but I don’t 
like to write.” 

“Don’t like to write?” Branton que- 
ried, gasping. “I should think you'd 
love it.” 

“A man always likes to do what he 
cannot, and seldom likes to do what 
he can do well. My name is Marma- 
duke Loughtry. Silly name, but mine 
own.” 

“I—I’m glad to meet you,” Branton 
said. 

“I’m sure I don’t know why. Come 
in and see me some time, if it pleases 
you.” 

Branton did. He cultivated Marma- 
duke Loughtry to a certain extent. Un- 
able to write successfully, he felt that 
the next best thing was to associate 
Branton 
thought it possible that he might pick 
up a few ideas that would put him on 
the right track. 
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Almost from the first he felt dis- 
gusted with Marmaduke Loughtry. 
The man could write and seli almost 
everything that he wrote, yet he did not 
seem to care for the talent that was 
his. Marmaduke Loughtry wrote only 
now and then. He spent a great deal of 
time and money indulging in liquor. He 
disappeared for days at a time, and re- 
turned ill and seedy. 

“I'd work my head off if I could 
write like that man,” John Branton told 
himself. 

Branton began to feel bitter about it 
too. Why should such a man as 
Loughtry have this heaven-sent gift 
when he abused it so? Why should 
Marmaduke Loughtry have his name 
in print, and have editors writing him 
for stories, when a decent fellow like 
John Branton had no success whatever? 

“If I could get one story printed— 
just one!” Branton thought. 

Loughtry took no pride in his work. 
He did not keep copies of his stories 
on file, kept no records of their publica- 
tion, scarcely remembered what they 
had been about. One night Branton 
read a paragraph in one of them and 
commented on its beauty. 

“IT forgot I wrote that,’ Loughtry 
said. “Half the time I don’t know what 
I’m writing about; it’s the booze, I 
suppose.” 

The following day Loughtry disap- 
peared, and he was gone for almost a 
week. Branton saw him the evening of 
his return in Loughtry’s rooms. Lough- 
try had been working, there was a fin- 
ished story on his desk. 

“Turn out a new one?” 
asked. 

Loughtry was maudlin. He picked 
up the manuscript, glanced at it, tossed 
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Branton 


it aside. 
“Forget—wh-what it’s 
said. 
He seemed to be in a sort of stupor. 
John Branton undressed him and put 


about,” he 
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him to bed. Then he went to his own 
room, and took the story with him. 

He had no intention at first of com- 
mitting a literary theft. He merely 
wanted to read the latest work of Mar- 
maduke Loughtry and find wherein was 
the spark of success. It was a short 
story of ordinary length, badly written, 
yet with the human note striking 
through it. . John Branton, almost un- 
consciously, sat down before his desk 
and began to rewrite it, correcting mis- 
takes in English, changing a name here 
and there. It was almost dawn when 
he had finished, and he read it over. 

“That’s the way I’d have written it,” 
he told himself. “Now it is in decent 
English, and it also has ‘punch’.” 

And then Temptation whispered in 
his ear. Why not send out that story 
as his own? He had changed the names 
and a few of the minor incidents. And 
it was probable that Marmaduke 
Loughtry had forgotten it. If he had 
not he would think that he had lost it 
while under the influence of liquor. 

3ranton could send it to some maga- 
zine that Loughtry did not honor with 
his work. Loughtry never would see 
the story, perhaps, if it was printed. 
For Loughtry did not read the work of 
others, nor did he watch the market. 

Branton changed the title, put his 
own name and address on the manu- 
script, sealed it in an addressed. en- 
velope, and walked to the corner and 
mailed it. As he heard the envelope 
strike the bottom of the letter box, he 
realized what he had done. He had 
stolen somebody’s brain-work. He had 
committed one of the unpardonable 
crimes. There was only one worst liter- 
ary crime—selling to an editor of a 
magazine a mutilated copy of a story 
that had been published in another. 

But John Branton shrugged his 
shoulders and tried to tell himself that 
he was justified. Loughtry would not 
care; he would not know. He had no 
pride in his work. And, if Branton 
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could sell this one story, it might serve 
to aid him in selling others. Perhaps 
Marmaduke Loughtry was but helping 
him to get near the editorial chieftains, 

He saw Loughtry the following 
evening, and Loughtry said nothing 
about the story. His desk was in a 
mess, and Branton doubted whether 
Loughtry knew for certain that there 
had been a story. In fact, Loughtry 
seemed to be puzzled about something. 

“Can’t remember whether I mailed it 
or not,” he told Branton. “TI believe I 
wrote one. Must have mailed it, I 
guess. Doesn't make any difference 
anyway.” 

Branton felt a little safer after that, 
especially since Loughtry started on an- 
other spree. The days passed swiftly, 
and now and then Loughtry disap- 
peared, to return more shaky and seedy 
than ever. 

Then there came a day when John 
Branton received from the editor of the 
magazine a letter and a check. The 
story had been accepted. The editor 
would like to see more of John Bran- 
ton’s work. 

Branton cashed the check and then 
went out upon the streets and walked 
for two hours as if stepping on clouds. 
It was almost as if he had accomplished 
the thing withoft help. He ceased to 
think of Loughtry. He told himself 
that the story would not have sold if he 
had not polished it up. He knew that 
was a lie, that it was the ability of Mar- 
maduke Loughtry to touch the human 
heart that had sold the story, yet he 
strove to convince himself. 

He planned more stories, and worked 
hard each night at his desk. Loughtry 
had said nothing more about the story, 
and Branton knew that Loughtry be- 
lieved he had lost the manuscript. 
Loughtry was working on another, too. 

3ranton had sold the story to a 
weekly publication, and it soon was 
published. He saw his name in print 
at last, for he had not used a 











It was his name in print 


pseudonym. 
that Branton wanted, more than the 


money. 

He read the story half a dozen times, 
and his fears disappeared. Surely 
Loughtry would not see the magazine; 
if he did he would not read it. The 
title had been changed, the names of 
the characters, the formations of sen- 
tences here and there, and the intro- 
ductory paragraph was new, entirely 
the work of John Branton. 

As a murderer returns to the scene 
of his crime, so Branton went to the 
rooms of Marmaduke Loughtry that 
evening. He was eager to see whether 
Loughtry had any suspicions. He found 
that Loughtry was not at home. His 
desk was a mass of mussed-up papers, 
his door not even locked. 

“He went out late last night,” the 
landlady told Branton. “I suppose the 
poor man is drinking again. Where he 
gets the stuff, I don’t know. He must 
have some great sorrow in his life, Mr. 
Branton, and perhaps we should not 
blame him. I do not worry about it; 
his rent is paid months in advance.” 

So John Branton felt secure. Even 
if Loughtry saw the story, Branton 
would declare it to be his own, would 
say that he had told the plot to Lough- 
try while he was intoxicated, and he 
probably had thought afterward that it 
was one of his own. 

“T’'ll take care of him when I am 
rich and famous,’ Branton told him- 
self. ‘All that I wanted was a start.” 

That seemed to be true, for he had 
sold another story. He did not know 
that the editor had bit his lip when he 
purchased it, and had put it aside— 
probably never to be published. The 
editor was experienced, and knew that 
new writers generally make a fizzle of 
their second but may “come 
back” strong with the third; and the 
editor, believing that he had discovered 
John Branton, naturally wanted his 
magazine to profit by the discovery. 


story, 
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So Branton continued to work at his 
clerk’s desk by day, and wrote during 
the evenings, and wondered what had 
become of Loughtry, who had been 
gone for four days now. 

Then one evening, just at dusk, as 
Branton was walking home and trying 
to think of a new plot, two men stepped 
from behind a clump of brush in a little 
park and confronted him. 

“We want to see you,” one of them 
said; “You'll just take a little walk 
with us. Thought that you could get 
away with it, did you? You've sent up 
the river a better man than you'll ever 
be. Your double cross worked all 
right, but we’re not done with you. 
Step lively and make it quiet!” 

John Branton felt the muzzle of a 
revolver jammed against his ribs. 

“Wh-what’s the matter?” Branton 
queried, gasping. ‘“I—I don’t know 
what you mean. You’re making a mis- 
take.” 

“You call yourself John Branton, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

And you wrote a story called ‘Seven 
Times Seven,’ didn’t you, which was 


printed last week in a magazine?” 
” 


“Ves. But what has that to do—— 
“That’s all we want to know,” the 
spokesman told him. “And now let 


me drop a little hint in your dainty ear 
—we're going away from here, down 
where we can talk things over, and the 
first break you make, at the first sound 
out of you, you're going to get a portion 
of red-hot lead through an important 
part of your system. Get that? And 
don’t think we wort do it.” 

‘But, what——” 

“And we are starting right this min- 
ute, you un- 
less you are ready to be shuffled off. 
This dark little park is a fine place for 
a murder.” 

John Branton shuddered at the 
whispered words of this man, at the 
feel of the revolver muzzle against his 


so. no more talk out of 
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ribs.» He seemed unable to make a de- 
fense of any sort. They guided him 
along one of the narrow paths, cut 
across a clearing, skirted a group of 
trees, and so came to a side street 
where there was in waiting a taxicab 
with the curtains at the windows drawn. 

John Branton was forced to get into 
the cab, and it was driven away swiftly. 
3ranton could not even guess at the di- 
rection after half a dozen turnings. A 
man sat on either side of him in 
menacing silence, and the muzzle of the 
revolver was still jammed against’ his 
ribs. He tried once to speak, tried to 
ask for an explanation, but they ordered 
him to remain silent, threatening dire 
things if he did not hold his tongue. 

Branton never had been a courageous 
man and he felt genuine fear now. He 
could not understand this. What did 
the story have to do with it? These 
men were not officers of the law arrest- 
ing him for stealing Marmaduke 
Loughtry’s story. They had said some- 
thing about him “double crossing” 
them. 

While he was trying to solve the puz- 
zle for himself the taxicab stopped, and 
he was forced to get out. The cab was 
driven away immediately. John Bran- 
ton found that they had brought him 
to a dark place near the bank of the 
river in the warehouse district. There 
was little light; no human being was 
in sight save his two captors. It was a 
dismal place, made more so by the con- 
stant lapping of the water against the 
piling, and the hissing of the river 
breeze. 

Fear clutched at John Branton’s 
heart again as they grasped him by the 
arms and forced him to walk along a 
wharf. Near the end of it was a row- 
boat. They forced Branton to get in, 
and while one of them held the revolver 
against his side the other took up the 
oars and began to row. 

It was so dark that Branton did not 
know where they were going, except 





that it was upstream. Twice he tried 
to talk, to ask for an explanation, and 
always he received a whispered threat 
and a command to remain silent. 

Finally the boat bumped against 
some obstruction, and the man who had 
been rowing gave a peculiar whistle, 
Light flooded the scene. John Branton 
saw that they had reached a little 
houseboat. 

They forced him inside. He blinked 
his eyes for a moment at the bright 
light. Two other men were in the 
houseboat, evil-looking men, thugs in 
appearance and reality. 

“So you got ’im,” one of them snarl- 
ingly commented. 

“We got him,” declared the man who 
had been holding the pistol against John 
3ranton’s ribs. “It was a lot of trou- 
ble, but I guess we can make him pay 
for it, all right.” 

Branton collapsed into a chair and 
looked up at them. 

“You—you've made a mistake,” he 
said. 

“T guess not. You keep your ,trap 
shut. We'll give you a chance to talk 
after we are done—not that it will do 
you any good to tell a stack of lies.” 

“But what have I done?” 

“Shut up! You know what you’ve 
done. But no man ever will say that 
this gang didn’t give a fellow every 
chance in the world. I'll tell you what 
you've done, and I don’t want a word 
out of you until I have finished. Then 
you can say your piece—and little good 
it will do you. 

“The boss has been caught with the 
goods, and he goes up the river for'a 
ten stretch; you did that. Another good 
man goes with him, you did that. The 
gang has been scattered, and we're all 
in danger; you did all of that. And 
you’re going to pay—understand? 
There’s only one price. 

“Silence—until I am done. Where 
the boss picked you up I don’t know. 
I never saw you before to-night, neither 











did any of the others here. All we know 
is what the boss told us, that he had 
picked up a man with brains, a man who 
could gather information for us that 
no other man could get, and could get 
it to us in a way the police would never 
discover. 

“Oh, you were an odd duck! You 
wouldn’t associate with the others, you 
only met the boss once in a great while; 
said it would be dangerous, and might 
fix it so you couldn’t do your work. 
You'd spot a crib and make the lay, 
and then you’d write a story and have 
it printed in a magazine; and the boss 
would read it, and in it you’d tell him 
just what to do. We’d do it, and you’d 
meet the boss and get a slice of the 
profits, and booze it up. 

“It was a pretty plan, but I’ve been 
a little uncertain about you from the 
start. I’m always a little uncertain 
about you brainy guys. And you boozed, 
too. It didn’t look good to me, but 
you certainly delivered the goods for a 
time. 

“And then you met the boss and said 
that you were planning the biggest stunt 
of all. When you had it planned, you’d 
write another story and tell us what to 
do. You told the boss that the story 
might be printed in any one of a dozen 
magazines that had agreed not to 
change your stuff without permission— 
giving him the list—and that it might 
be under another name because you 
were getting scared. 

“That was all right, of course. All 
we knew was that the story weuld have 
a certain plot—something to do with 
seven criminals. In the story you were 
going to make the criminals do exactly 
as we were to do as soon as we had 
read it. We couldn’t mistake the story, 
even though we didn’t know what name 
you’d write it under. The personal 
descriptions of some of your charac- 
ters resembled what the boss told you 
about some of us too closely to be 
mistaken. We knew the crib to be 
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cracked, of course. There remained 
one thing: you was to let us know in 
the story what night of the week the 
regular watchman had off and his 
nephew—a youngster easy to handle— 
was to be in his place. We were to 
know that from the name of your hero. 
If his name began with the letter A, it 
would be Sunday night, B would be 
Monday, and so on to G for Saturday 
night. 

“Well, you named him Covington. 
That meant Tuesday night, didn’t it. 
And you double crossed us. The regu- 
lar watchman was on duty. He put up 
a great fight. He made such a fuss 
that the boss and one of the boys got 
nabbed with the goods, and we got 
away by making a run and a scrap out 
of it. You double crossed us, and I 
suppose the cops paid you to do it. 
You stool pigeon!” 

John Branton was gasping in fear 
and wonder now. Of course, when he 
had stolen Marmaduke Loughtry’s 
story, he had changed the names in it. 
The name of the hero had been Datton, 
and he had changed it to Covington. 
And, if what this man said was the 
truth, that change had sent two men to 
jail and had scattered a band of crimi- 
nals. 

“Well, you got anything to say?” he 
was asked. 

“T didn’t do it,” Branton screeched. 
“I didn’t write that story in the first 
place.” 

“Going to try to lie out of it, are 
you? Small good it will do you, you 
stool pigeon! The boss told us he 
didn’t know what name you might be 
going under. He supposed you had 
changed it, especially after the double 
cross. He just had a chance to whisper 
to us as they took him from the court- 
room back to jail. ‘Get that writer 
man!’ he told us, and we have.” 

“T didn’t do it! I—I stole that 
story.” 

“T suppose so,” the spokesman said. 
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“T stole it from a man named Lough- 
try, who lived in the same house. He 
was drunk all the time. I stole it, and 
sent it to the magazine. I’m a clerk.” 

“You admitted, when we first got 
you, that you wrote the story, and that’s 
all we need to know. Don’t try to lie 
out of it now. I don’t know anything 
about Loughtry; you might have used 
that name once. I do know that you’re 
the man we want. One of the boys 
got your address in the magazine office, 
though he had a deuce of a time doing 
it. And we watched for you and picked 
you up. I know you work as a clerk, 
but that’s a blind.” 

“T’m innocent; I changed that name, 
but I didn’t know it meant anything.” 

“We don’t care to hear any more, I 
guess. We finish you, and then we scat- 


ter. You'll tip nothing more off to the 
police. We’re going to finish you right 
here.” 





“T tell you I didn’t ” Branton be- 
gan shrieking. 

The spokesman made a sign, and they 
fell upon him. In an instant, almost, 
he was bound and gagged. They lashed 
him to the chair, and lashed the chair 
to a corner of the houseboat. 

“We've got to scatter, so we don’t 
need this ship any more,” the spokes- 
man said. “And we’re not making a 
present of a houseboat to anybody, and 
so we'll destroy her, and you along with 
her. You stool pigeon!” 

John Branton mouthed the gag and 
tried to speak, but only choked himself. 

He worked frantically at his bonds. 
and found that none of the knots would 
give. He was utterly helpless. 

From a box in one corner of the boat 
one of the men carried half a dozen 
sticks of dynamite. He placed them on 
the table, within two feet of John 
Branton’s face, and connected them 
with a small black box. From the box 
came a ticking sound. Branton knew 
what that meant; he was face to face 
with an infernal machine. 





“You'll have about ten minutes to 
think about it,” the spokesman said, 
sneering into his face. ‘“You’ve tipped 
off your last man to the police, you 
stool pigeon!” 

They stood before him, grinned at 
him, then scurried through the door like 
so many rats, and were gone. John 
Branton, helpless, was alone in the 
houseboat. On the table was the dy- 
namite, and the little black box that 
ticked. Beside it the lamp flickered. 

3ranton was almost insane with ter- 
ror now. He hoped that the lamp 
would not go out; it seemed safer with 
it burning. The terror of death was 
upon him. He wanted to fight, and he 
could not. He could only wait, listen- 
ing to that sinister ticking. 

Shots, oaths, the sounds of a strug- 
gle! Feet pounded on the deck of the 
houseboat. The door was thrown open, 
and two policemen stumbled in. One 
grasped the little black box and the 
dynamite, ran to the door again, then 
hurled the things far out into the 
stream. There came a gigantic explo- 
But John Branton did not hear it, 
he was insensible of the wave that 
rocked the houseboat. He was in a 
dead faint. 

“____don’t know what we’ve got 
against you, unless it was stealing that 
story.” The voice seemed to come from 
a distance. Branton opened his eyes 
and saw that it was a sergeant of police 
speaking. “I suppose we should thank 
you because your theft helped us break 
up a gang that’s been terrorizing the 
city for almost a year. Lucky thing for 
you. We’de been watching that chap 
Loughtry. The other day he drank too 
much and stepped in front of a truck. 
And before he died yesterday afternoon 
he called us and told all that he knew. 
He explained how he had tipped off 
things by means of stories. 

“We didn’t know anything about you, 
and neither did Loughtry know you had 
We came down here 


sion. 


stolen his story. 








to land the rest of the gang, and over- 
heard their little conversation with you. 
Feel like standing up now? Can you 
walk? Retter get home then.” 

Every year, new writers—honest, 
hard-working men—are achieving suc- 
cess. Names never seen in print before 
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become well known. But among them 
is never found the name of John 
Branton. 

Branton is a clerk in a mércantile 
establishment. And he will tell you 
that the man who steals a story little 
knows what he may be doing. 











NOTED PAINTER BECOMES COUNTERFEITER 


NGAGED on decorating the new prison chapel in the federal penitentiary at 

Atlanta, Georgia, is an inmate, a conterfeiter, who several years ago was 

well known in Europe as an artist and sculptor of great promise. Catella Laneri 

is his name. Pictures by his hand have hung in the Paris Salon, and a statue that 
he made occupies a place of honor in a museum at Naples. 

As a boy he worked for his father in an engraving plant at Naples, and this 
early training furnished the means for his yielding later to temptation. Having 
earned a great reputation abroad as an artist Laneri came to America, but he 
did not know the language and failed to sell his pictures. Then, when poverty 
overtook him and his longing for money was intense, several of his countrymen 
approached him and told him that he could live well by utilizing his skill as an 
engraver. They took him a ten-dollar note and told him to make one like it. 

Laneri finally consented, with the result that he and four other men were 
soon run down by federal agents. Now, at the age of forty-two, the noted 
painter is serving a seven-year sentence and using his great talents on the walls 
of the prison chapel. 


SS 





SUMMONS SERVED IN AIR 


HEN, on pleasant Sunday mornings, Frank Stanton, an aviator, chose to 

bring his aéroplane to earth in a field near a church in New Jersey, he 

drew the attention of the congregation away from the services conducted by its 

pastor, the Reverend Frederick Schweitzer. To such an extent indeed did the 

aéroplane interest churchgoers that the attendance at Sunday morning service 

decreased considerably, and the minister determined to stop the interference 
with his religious work. 

Searching among the laws of New Jersey he found an ancient one that 
seemed to him to fit the case exactly—that relating to disturbing church meetings. 
Then he obtained a summons for Mr. Stanton, and with a constable he repaired 
to the field to serve it. But the aviator observed the officer of the law with a 
paper in his hand, and, instead of alighting, rose in the air to descend somewhere 
else. 

The law was not to be thwarted, however, for John E. Thompson, a man 
unknown to the aviator, was sworn in as a special deputy and engaged to serve 
the summons. He presented himself to Stanton as one desiring a trip in the air, 
was taken on board the aéroplane as a passenger, and when the machine rose on 
its flight, Thompson served the summons on the astounded air pilot. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 

OON after he has met George Carson and the latter's stepdaughter, Alice Macy, Arthur Ward, a 
discharged soldier, learus that his host believes in ghosts. An automobile of an ancient make, 
stalled beside the road leading to the house Carson has rented on Chautauqua Lake, frightens the 
man so that Mrs. Carson calls in Doctor Otis, a neighbor, to attend him. Mrs. Salome Jacobs, a 
witchlike old woman, who lives with her sullen son, Billy, in a shabby cottage across the road from 
the Carson home, seems to take a malign joy in her neighbor's trouble. Carson’s nervous ir- 

ritability leads to a quarrel with his stepdaughter, who then speeds away in a big motor car. 

Ward and Mr. and Mrs, Carson are sitting on the veranda of the house that afternoon when, 
during a thunderstorm, an antiquated automobile, with a woman driving, comes down the road. 
As the car passes the group on the veranda a shot is fired, wounding Carson dangerously. 

When Alice Macy returns, she also declares she has seen a ghost. [ler stepfather, at sight of 
her, exclaims: ‘You've done for me now, Grace!” The native villagers think Constable Ed Hop- 
kins should arrest Alice Macy, who owns a revolver in which a .32 bullet is used—the size of the 
one extracted from Carson’s wound. Ward warmly defends the girl and declares that he will devote 
all his energies to solving the mystery surrounding the family. 
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in that rot he was talking about ghosts. 
I wonder what he meant, anyhow?” 

Ward looked full at him. “You 
know what they’re saying?” he de- 
manded. 

The doctor’s face reddened; his lit- 
tle eyes snapped angrily. “About 
Alice? Yes,” he admitted. “Damn’ 
gossiping fools! And of course Carson 
has to go and make it worse with his 
idiotic secrecy and talk about ‘ghosts’ 
and ‘curses.’ And that Madge!” His 
long arms flew up and out; he leaned 
far over the edge of his car, shaking 
a finger at the young man. ‘My son,” 
he shouted earnestly, “if you want peace 
when you’re married, make your wife 
do her own housework. I’d sooner 
have a dictagraph in my house than a 
hired girl. All of ’em that isn’t eyes 
and ears is nasty, clacking tongue. 
Yah! All you got to do is say ‘Hush!’ 
and your very thoughts are read and 
stored carefully up to be retailed to all 
the neighbors with appropriate com- 
ment.” The doctor spoke feelingly, as 
one who had had his own troubles. 

Ward nodded. “There’s been alto- 
gether too much of that hush, hush! 
stuff at Carson’s lately,” he declared. 
“If it hadn’t been for that all this talk 
would never have started. But I’m 
going to straighten things out if I can, 
and find out who really shot the man.” 

“He says it was a ghost.” Otis 
grinned. 

Ward made a gesture of exaspera- 
tion. “Would it hurt him to talk?” he 
asked. “Maybe if I told him what peo- 
ple are saying he might open up a lit- 
tie.” 

“Huh!” snorted Doctor Otis. “Man’s 
a fool. Ghosts and curses! Yah! No, 
it won’t do any hurt to try him. He’s 
fussing and stewing about the thing 
all the time, inside ; maybe if he’d loosen 
up he’d feel better. But you try him, 
son; J shan’t.’” 

So Ward went on into the house, re- 
solved to put the gossip before the sick 
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man and to demand that he explain 
his cryptic utterances for his daugh- 
ter’s sake. 

As usual, Carson lay on his back, 
very still, his strange, brooding eyes 
fixed on the ceiling. At Ward’s en- 
tering step he shivered slightly, then 
looked about with such a clear, lucid 
eye that the boy felt he was sane, de- 
spite his extravagant talk of spirits. 

“T want to talk to you a minute,” be- 
gan the young man, “privately. It’s 
very necessary, and Doctor Otis said I 
might.” 

The nurse rose, crisp white skirts 
rustling. “I'll be just outside if you 
want me,’ she whispered, and went 
away. 

Ward drew a chair to the bedside, 
while the sick man’s gaze followed him 
closely, bearing a hint of apprehen- 
sion. 

“Do you know,” he began abruptly, 
“that every one is saying your daugh- 
ter shot you?” 

The pale eyes opened a little wider 
in amazement; the drawn face relaxed 
to a faint smile, as in relief. Evi- 
dently this was not the message which 
Carson had feared. 

“No,” whispered the sick man. “Cer- 
tainly not. Absurd!” 

“Well,” pursued Ward relentlessly, 
“that’s what they say. You two hada 
quarrel; then she went out in the car, 
and this thing happened while she was 
away. And somebody saw her drive 
up a side road, and a little while after 
a veiled woman came out, driving that 
old auto that passed here.” 

Carson had taken the accusation 
against his stepdaughter lightly enough; 
but now he raised himself on one el- 
bow, panting. His pupils widened, his 
sickly white face was terror-stricken, 
as though he looked upon supernatural 
visions, 

“Side road?” he gasped. “Where?” 

“Lakeside Park,” answered the other 
wondering. 
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The sick man dropped back with a 
groan, as at the materialization of 
some half-expected horror. His lips 
moved soundlessly. 

Ward stooped far over. 

“T knew it!’ Carson was whisper- 


ing. “Didn’t I recognize her—and the 
car?” 

“Who?” demanded Ward, uncon- 
sciously shaking his shoulder. .“‘Who— 


Alice ?” 

The other shook his head, half im- 
patiently, and thrust out one hand in a 
gesture of repulsion. 

“No,” he muttered, “not Alice. Some 
—somebody else.” 

“Who, then?” cried Ward. 
know °” 

The sick man stared at him wildly. 
“Yes,” he answered. “Yes—no! No, 
I tell you. Don’t ask me.” His voice 
sank to the merest thread of a whis- 
per; from deep-sunk hollows his 
haunted eyes fixed the boy hypnotically. 
“It was a ghost!” he declared. “A 
ghost from the dead past.” 

Despite his pity, Ward was exasper- 


“Do you 


ated. “Can’t you tell me who?” he re- 
peated irritably. ‘Can’t you see that 
Alice is being accused—that people 


want her arrested, while you lie here 
and talk about ghosts, and say first 
that she did shoot you and then that 
she didn’t?” 

But Carson only made a faint gesture 


of negation, smiling bitterly. “It’s no 
use,” he whispered hopelessly. ‘You 
don’t understand. Let them talk— 
they can’t prove anything. If I told 


it all no one would believe me; and if 
they did it would only make things 
worse for her and for me—for all of 
us!” 

And he turned his face to the wall 
in stubborn silence. Ward persisted 
in his half-angry protests for a mo- 
ment; then he saw the beads of agony 
on the sick man’s forehead, and com- 
punction pricked him. After all, his 
host was very ill, perhaps dying. So 
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he tiptoed out, defeated for the time, 
yet determined more obstinately than 
ever to find out the truth. 

“And when I do I'll use my own 
judgment as to whether it’s worse than 
this,’ he muttered. “I’ve got this 
much, at least: Carson seems to know 
who shot him, ghost or not—and it 
wasn’t Alice. The old man acts to me 
like he worried more about himself than 
about her.” 

And then his mind reverted to the 
fear that the girl might have driven 
the murder car, coerced, perhaps, by 
some one concealed in the high ton- 
neau. He threw up both hands in de- 
spair and walked out to the porch. 

Alice was sitting there alone, hands 
folded listlessly in her lap, gazing out 
over the quiet lake. At Ward’s com- 
ing she looked up with a pathetic little 
smile. 

“Tt took you a long time to buy those 
cigarettes,” said she. 

Ward flushed and looked at his feet 
in embarrassment. ‘“Oh—ah, yes,” he 
answered. ‘“Couldn’t find the right 
brand.” 

The girl sighed. “It hasn’t been a 
very pleasant rest for you, Arthur. 
You’d better go and leave this suspi- 
cious neighborhood. They'll be accusing 
you next. Oh, I heard what they said, 
there at the store!” 

A surge of angry sympathy swept 
over the boy; she looked so young and 
forlorn. His heart swelled in him with 
that pity which is born of love. Sitting 
down by her side he caught impulsively 
at one of the slender listless hands. 

“T only wish you’d tell me all about 
it, Alice,” he begged. “Then I could 
answer such fellows as that.” 

She looked down at his sinewy hand, 
half smiling. “Why, Arthur Ward! It 
looks as if you’d answered one of them 
already,” she declared whimsically, and 
gave his bruised, abraded knuckles a 
little pat. “So that’s why you were so 











But you mustn’t do it again, 
Let them talk.” 


long! 
Arthur. 
“I won’t let them talk!” 


He flared 
up mutinously. “I won’t have people 
saying such things about you. Won't 
you tell me where you went that day, 
and just what you did, so I can prove 
you had nothing at all to do with the 
shooting ?” 

She shook her head, black eyes som- 
ber with remembered horrors. 

“No, Arthur. I can’t say any more. 
There’s trouble enough already, and it 
all comes from what I did. I’m fright- 
ened just to think of it. I went into 
Lakeside Park after father’d warned 
me not to—and then is 

The boy leaned forward for the im- 
minent disclosure, but she stopped and 
covered her face, her slender shoulders 
racked with sobs. 

“No,” she cried, “I can’t!” 

Ward’s arms yearned to comfort her, 
but he kept his seat. “Some day!” he 
promised himself. Then, aloud: “Well, 
I’m not going to rest quiet while peo- 
ple are saying such things about you, 
anyway. Your father won’t help me, 
and you won’t help me; all right, I’ll 
work by myself until I’ve straightened 
the whole thing out. Do you care?” 

Alice looked at him gratefully. 
“You’re good to me, Arthur,” she mur- 
mured, “and I know you mean to help. 
But you can’t do anything now;; it’s too 
late. No, it’s no use—and I’m afraid!” 

Gazing at her hopeless face, a sud- 
den fear gripped him; all his inchoate 
suspicions crystallized. 

“Alice!” he cried. “Afraid of what 
I'll find out, you mean?” he stopped, 
aghast. 

The girl smiled tearfully, reproach- 
fully. “No, Arthur,” she answered his 
unspoken questioning. ‘No, I didn’t 
do it; I didn’t have anything to do with 
it—knowingly. And you can’t hurt me 
any worse, no matter what you find out. 
But there’s a curse on this house, I tell 
you—a curse! And I brought it here.” 
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She glanced wildly about, and her eye 
lit upon old Mrs. Jacobs, sitting oppo- 
site. “She knows it,” the girl went * 
on. “That old hag, blinking and mak- 
ing faces over there—she knows all 
about it. I’m sure she does, the way 
she watches and sneers at me. Oh, 
what shall I do?” 

“Nonsense,” said Ward stoutly. “I 
don’t believe in ghosts. And if there’s 
a curse on you I'll take it off—or share 
it with you!” 

But his sinking heart belied the brave 
words. As advertisers know, there is 
nothing so convincing as_ repetition. 
Despite his inborn incredulity, he was 
beginning to believe that some super- 
natural blight rested upon this house. 
There was a strange tensity in its at- 
mosphere; a hushed foreboding. The 
sun shone less brightly; the breeze 
from the lake whispered mysteriously 
beneath the eaves. From the sick room 
came a long-drawn, wailing, uncanny 
cry: “Ghosts—all ghosts!” 

Ward heard the patter of the nurse’s 
soft footsteps, and her soothing voice: 
“It’s all right, Mr. Carson—just a bad 
dream.” 

Across the road old Mrs. Jacobs sat 
mowing and grinning with an air of 
weird prescience. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
AN INAUSPICIOUS BEGINNING. 


NEXT morning Ward set forth upon 
his detective eXpedition. His 
host appeared better after a quiet 
night; the doctor seemed encouraged. 
But Ward decided to leave him in ig- 
norance of his purpose. “To judge 
from what he said yesterday, he’d prob- 
ably object,” he thought shrewdly. 
Although Alice had given him her 
tacit consent she refused to accompany 
him. 
“No, Arthur,” said she. “Go if you 
must, but don’t expect me to come 
along. You'll go right out to Lakeside 
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first, I’m sure—and I will not drive that 
way again. Trouble enough has come 
of it. Take the car and go alone.” 

So the boy went out to the garage 
and started the big roadster. He 
touched the gear lever gingerly enough 
at first, being unused to this sort of 
car; but the big machine responded 
willingly to his hand, backed obediently 
out, and swung into the road rather 
too fast, just missing the lanky form 
of the constable, Ed Hopkins. 

“Mornin’!” hailed that worthy. 

Ward stepped on the clutch. ‘Good 
morning, Mr. Hopkins,” he answered. 
“Can I give you a lift?” 

“Where ye goin’?”’ 

“Oh, out Westfield way.” 

The other looked at him shrewdly 
and spat. “Scoutin’, huh?’ he ques- 
tioned. “’S that why you’re in such 
a gosh-awful hurry? Durn’ near run 
over me, ye did. Nope, I’m goin’ 
t’other way. But say, son, d’ye ever 
turn over a nice, white stone—like 
that?” pointing to a flat stone at the 
roadside. ‘Never took no notice, huh? 
We-ell ” And he suited the action 
to the word. 

It laid bare a rough circle of black 
earth, full of worm casts. A dozen 
beetles scurried for shelter; gray, myr- 
iad-legged grubs darted madly about; 
a half-exposed angleworm strove to 
withdraw its length into safety in the 
ground. 

“There, son!” drawled the constable. 
“Don’t you go turnin’ over stones, un- 
less you’re lookin’ fer grubs an’ beetles. 
They look an awful sight prittier if you 
leave ’em lie.” 

Grasping the meaning of this homely 
parable, Ward grinned cheerfully. 
“But they’re all running away now the 
stone’s gone,” he pointed out. “And 
besides, they make good bait—if you’re 
going fishing.” 

The sad-faced constable looked at 
him with new respect. “By jolly,” he 
averred, removing the battered hat to 
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scratch his bald dome, “by jolly, you 
get more sense ’n a feller’d expect 
from summer folks. Go on, young fel- 
ler; roll over yer stone and get yer bait 
—only look out they ain’t a stinging 
spider under it. And I wish ye luck 
with yer fishin’. If ye get stuck, come 
round; mebbe I c’d give ye a pry.” 

He spat once more and lounged on. 
Ward opened the throttle, cut down 
during this colloquy; the great motor 
roared in answer. But a shrill call 
cut through its song. 

“Hey, boy! Hey, young feller! You 
c’m ’ere!” 

He looked about; it was the little,. 
gnarled old woman across the road. 
Her distorted fingers were beckoning 
him vigorously. 

Sighing, Ward snapped off the igni- 
tion and climbed out. He would gladly 
have avoided this eerie wisp, but his 
innate courtesy would not allow him to 
ignore her summons. So he walked up 
to the little stoop, cap in hand. 

The weird old woman peered at him 
with fierce, beady eyes; her gaunt face 
twitched spasmodically, adding the last 
touch of the grotesque to its witchlike 
outline. 

“T heerd ye talkin’ to Ed Hopkins, 
out yonder,” she asserted, and cackled 
mirthlessly. ‘“Ain’t nothin’ the matter 
with my ears. Where ye goin’ out 
Westfield way?” 

Ward hesitated; it was none of this 
old hag’s affair. But her manner was 
peremptory; her intent, blinking eyes 
were oddly compelling. 

“Out toward Lakeside Park,” he re- 
plied reluctantly. 

Mrs. Jacobs glared at him. For the 
moment her continual grimacing had 
ceased, leaving her face still and hard, 
hawklike. Then she spoke slowly, 
warningly, her shrill, cracked voice 
deepening with vague menace. 

“Don’t ye, boy! Don’t ye, now. 
Don’t ye go pryin’ into what ain’t meant 
fer you to know, er it'll make ye trou- 
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ble, like it did George—eh—Carson, 
over yonder.” As always, when she 
spoke this name, her voice hesitated 
upon it, hardening to a bitter sneer. 
A crooked, swollen-knuckled finger 
pointed at the big cottage opposite. 
Following its direction, Ward’s uneasy 
eves seemed to note a scarcely percep- 
tibie shadow hovering over it. 

He laughed uncertainly, his will 
fighting against the sinister authority of 
the old woman’s manner. 

“T want to see some people over that 
way,” he evaded, and turned away. 

The shrill voice followed him, 
freighted with bitter earnestness. “I 
know all about them ‘people!’ And I 
warn ye—I warn ye! Mix into this 
any more, an’ I declare for ’t, ye’ll wish 
them Germans’d shot ye before ever ye 
got home!” 

As he drove away, the shrill tones 
seemed ringing in his ears: “Prying 
into what ain’t meant fer you to know’ll 
make you trouble, like it did George 
eh—Carson.” Oppressed by a curious 
foreboding, he wondered what this old 
woman might know of the affair. Ev- 
ery one knew something, it appeared; 
he alone was completely in the dark. 

At the garage in Bemus he stopped 
for more The heavy-faced Ja- 
cobs boy filled his tank. 

“Billy,” asked Ward suddenly, “did 
you see that battered old car go by the 
day Mr. Carson was shot?” 

The boy started, dropping the crank 
of the gasoline stand, and stared at 
him a moment from beneath lowering 
eyebrows. His grease-smeared face 
was sullen. Then he tilted the hose, 
draining the last drops of gas into the 
tank. 

“Naw,” he 
walked away. 

Ward looked after him, surprised. 
Simmons, the storekeeper, had surely 
said that Bill Jacobs had told of seeing 
that car! 





gas. 


answered sulkily, and 
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An older man, the garage keeper, 
stepped forward. 

“I seen it,” he 
Ward’s proffered money. 
lon; that’s two seventy, mister. And 
thutty is three, and two is five. Yes, 
sir; T seen that car. A old Winston, 


declared, taking 
“Ten gal- 


it was, "bout nineteen-five, I’d_ say. 
Went through toward Jamestown ’bout 
three o’clock; didn’t come back this 


way. Terrible battered up, it was, and 
with all four tires gone. I never seen 
such a old relic. They was a woman 
driving it.” He stared curiously at 
Ward. “A_ black-eyed woman—veil 
blew off, going past here. Where ye 
goin’, Bill?” 

Young Jacobs had wheeled out his 
motor cycle and was mounting it. Ped- 
aling furiously, he called something un- 
intelligible back over his shoulder; then 
the motor caught with a roar, and he 
was off in a cloud of dust, driving at 
top speed. 

His employer looked after him 
vexedly, his former subject forgotten. 
“Gone otf home ag’in,” he grumbled. 
“Gits shiftlesser an’ shiftlesser ever’ 
day. Hev to fire him yit. Ain’t been 
wuth his salt this last two weeks—al- 
ways rockettin’ off on thet dum motor 
cycle, goin’ som’eres er other, J don’t 
know where.” 

Ward drove slowly on to Hartfield, 
and stopped to question an idler who 
sat on the steps of the general store, 
chewing tobacco in ruminative content. 

“Yep,” answered this individual. “I 
seen her. Day that summer feller was 
shot, up to the point, you mean. You 
a detectif? No?  Well’—he _ pro- 
nounced it “Weyll”—“ ’twas a old auto- 
mobeel, without any tires; runnin’ on 
the rims, all four wheels. Come past 
here ’bout half past two er so, down 
the State road. ’N’ then, mebbe a hour 
later, she come back that road there, 


fom over Ellery Center ways. I set 
right here ’n’ saw her both times— 
rainin’ fierce when she come back. 
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They was a woman drivin’, all bun- 
dled up in a big veil, but kinda slim, 
like she might be young. They do say 
it was his own daughter done it. You 
heerd any more about it?” he finished 
hopefully. 

Ward shook his head; then, recalling 
Carson’s curious remark about “the 
others,” he asked: ‘Was she alone?” 

The other spat once more. “Yep,” 
he declared without hesitation. “I set 
right here, ’s I was sayin’, an’ I seen 
right down into the car both times. 
Old, high tonneau with a door in the 
back. Wa’n’t nobody in it.” 

Thanking him, the boy drove on, one 
more possibility eliminated. He went 
through Mayville and Westfield, stop- 
ping here and there to put the same 
questions. Evidently he was on the 
right track; the talk he had heard was 
fully confirmed. Half a dozen people 
had seen the ancient car, both going and 
coming; and it had returned toward 
Westfield. In that town he found an 
old woman who had also seen Alice 
drive past. 

“A girl,” she averred, “a right pretty 
girl, in that same yellow automobeel 
you got there. She went through kinda 
slow, but she come back like Satan was 


after her. ’Course, it was rainin’ hard. 
Huh? What’d the woman in that 
banged-up old machine look like? 


Well, she was all bundled up so’s a 
body couldn’t hardly tell. Don’ know 
but she favored the girl a mite; any- 
ways, they was ’bout the same size.” 

Thus answered, he drove through the 
town and turned off toward the road 
which skirts Lake Erie. Here houses 
were few; the broad, graveled road 
swept through lonely vineyards. Ward 
glanced about; he was approaching the 
scene of Carson’s fright that first eve- 
ning; the fright which had so nearly 
killed them all. Then he caught sight 
of an old, yellow farmhouse, set back 
among trees, and stopped. 

A plump, middle-aged woman, bare 
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arms still flour-streaked, answered his 
knock. 

“Won’t you come in, mister?” she 
asked, with true country hospitality. 
“You'll have to excuse my looks; I was 
just mixing up a batch of biscuit for 
dinner.” 

Ward thanked her and declined. “I 
just wanted to ask if you saw a very 
old motor car drive past here Tuesday 
afternoon,” he explained. ‘A battered, 
dusty old car, with no tires.” 

“My lands, yes!” she cried, beaming. 
“You’re a detective, ain’t you? Come 
on right into the front room, mister, 
and [’ll tell you all about it.” She led 
the way and seated him triumphantly 
in a red plush “spring rocker.” 

Ward fidgeted a moment, gazing at a 
marvelous lithograph; a “still life,” 
picturing one dead fish, two apples, a 
banana, and an orange half peeled, done 
with a brilliancy of coloring which far 
outshone the natural. Then he decided 
to accept the rdle thus thrust upon him. 
As she poured forth her tale he strove 
to maintain the proper air of myste- 
rious wisdom. 

“Ye see,” his hostess was saying, “I 
heard all about that shooting from my 
niece, down there to Maple Springs. 
And I told grandpa then I’d just bet 
they’d be somebody round here before 
long to ’nvestigate things. 

“Well, mister, I seen it all—all they 
was to it out here, anyways. I’d just 
got my dinner dishes done Tuesday, 
and i was goin’ right at the ironin’. 
But it was terrible hot that day, so I 
set down on the front stoop for a spell. 
Well, presently I seen a automobeel go 
by, with a girl driving it. A real pretty 
girl, too—I seen her mebbe twict be- 
fore. It was a big yellow automobeel, 
mister—just like that one you got. She 
druv along past here kinda slowlike, ’s 
if she didn’t know the way very good 
—or I remember I thought then it was 
more like she wasn’t real sure if she 
wanted to go this way or not. She 

















’most stopped out here in front, and 
I thought she was going to turn round, 
’r mebbe drive in the yard, but she 
didn’t. She just shook her head and 
went on toward the Caldwellses— 
what they call Lakeside. 

“Well, in ’bout a half hour, just ’s 
I was thinking I’d ought to be getting 
at that ironing board, I heard a naw- 
ful racket up the road, and this dread- 
ful, battered old automobeel druv past. 
No tires on it ’r nothing—looked like 
it'd come outa the ark, and sounded 
worse ’n a steam thrashing machine. 
They wasn’t anybody in it, only just 
one woman, all wrapped up in a big 
veil, so’s you couldn’t see what she was 
like at all. It looked so funny to see 
that smashed-up old thing tearing along 
the road I run right in and called up 
Buckmaster’s, to see if anybody there’d 
seen it, too. They got the next farm 
to ourn, you know, out beyond Lake- 
side. Well, they hadn’t nobody seen 
it up there, and Jennie Buckmaster’d 
been right on the porch all the time, 
she says. Nor they hadn’t seen that 
girl, neither—the one went past in the 
yellow automobeel. 

“Well, I thought it was kind of 
funny, but I went on with my ironing. 
An’ then, just’s I was calling the men- 
folks in to supper—we have supper ter- 
rible early here, ’count of having forty 
cows to milk—I heard that same aw- 
ful banging and smashing again, and 
the same old rattlebox came driving 
back through the rain, Had a big, high 
canopy top, like the old surreys used 
to have, and it was leaking all over 
the woman inside. We didn’t get only 
a sprinkle here, but it must’ve rained 
terrible hard where she’d been; she was 





soaking wet. 

“An’ then, mebbe fifteen minutes 
later, the yellow automobeel come back 
with the same girl in it. She was driv- 
ing like all get out—went past like a 
streak. She must have been up that 
old road through Lakeside, I guess. 
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They don’t nobody go that way any 
more. And that dreadful old machine, 
ain’t nobody round here seen it before 
or since.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE HOME OF THE GHOST CAR, 
HEAVY tread sounded in the door- 
way. Ward looked up to see a 
very mountain of a man peering in at 
him. He was dressed in a home-made 
suit of brown denim, ali too scanty for 
his vast proportions; his long white 

beard swept down to an ample waist. 

“T seen it,” this vision asseverated in 
the quavering treble of age. The high 
voice contrasted strangely with his tre- 
mendous bulk, which blocked the door. 
His shaggy white head brushed the lin- 
tel; Ward wondered involuntarily what 
the man must have been in his youth. 

“T seen it—more’n onct,” he repeated 


importantly. “It was the ghost car; the 
» db ’ 
Caldwells’ ghost car.” 
“There, now, gran’pa,” said the 


woman. “Of course it was. Kind of 
childish, gran’pa is,” she explained in a 
swift aside. “Ninety-seven this sum- 
mer.” 

“Never mind your whisperin’, Car’- 
line,” said the old gentleman with quer- 
ulous dignity. “I ain’t no dummy, if 
I be ninety-seven. It was the ghost 
car, [ tell you, mister. I seen it before 
—on’y never in daylight, that way.” 

“All right, gran’pa,” repeated Ward’s 
hostess, as to a fractious child. “Don’t 
get excited.” And she beckoned the 
young man out. 

On the porch she turned in apology, 
her kindly face flustered. “Don’t mind 
him, mister,” she begged. ‘He’s aw- 
ful old, and lately he’s kind of childish, 
as I was saying. He ain’t been the 
same since gran’ma died, five years ago; 
stayed out here all alone until Mat and 
me moved out to take care of him. 
Wouldn't leave the place arid come to 
town; he’s always lived on this farm 
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—born here, he was. 
time of the Caldwell murders, and he 
heard ’em yelling and everything. It 
was right around the bend it happened, 
you know, "bout fourteen years ago. 
Gran’pa had to go to Mayville to tes- 
tify, and everything. And lately, seems 
like his mind’s running on that all the 
time. He don’t sleep good—walks 
about lots, nights. And last week he 
come in and says he seen the old auto- 
mobeel—the one the murders was done 
in—running down the road, all empty. 
’Twas looking for Geoffrey Caldwell, 
he says, and he calls it the ‘ghost car.’ ” 

Ward was not greatly interested in 
the old gentleman’s senile maunder- 
ings ; he returned to the subject in hand. 

“Then you saw both cars here, but 
neither one got as far as the next farm. 
What did you say was in between?” 

“Why, nothing but the old Caldwell 
place; Lakeside, they used to call it. 
Seems one of the Caldwell boys 
named it that; he cut it up into-build- 
ing lots for summer folks. But it didn’t 
take, somehow—nobody bought any 
lots. And since the murders it’s all 
been shut up, of course.” 

“Ts there a road through there?” 

“Yes, they’s an old road runs up over 
the hill. Just a track, it is; don’t no- 
body ever use it. You see, them Cald- 
wellses owned ’way back to the main 
road, and the land’s all laid fallow for 
almost fourteen years now.” 

She would have detained him; inter- 
esting topics are few on the farm, and 
it is not every day one can talk with 
a real detective. But Ward grew im- 
patient; with an effort he cut off her 
flow of questions, muttered something 
about “clews,” and drove away, feeling 
rather guilty at his deception. After 
all, he consoled himself, he was doing 
detective work. 

The trail seemed to end at this aban- 
doned farm, Lakeside. « Here Alice 
must have turned off the main road; 
and from this deserted spot the ghost 
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He was out here 





cat—already he was calling it that in 
his thoughts—had set forth upon its 
murderous mission. Well, he also 
would go to Lakeside. 

So he drove slowly on, past the 
gashed tree trunk which marked the lo- 
cation of the accident that first night, 
and turned into the narrow track be- 
tween the two white stone pillars. 

At once he was enveloped in dense 
shade; overhanging limbs brushed 
against the windshield and _ reached 
slender twigs toward his face, so that 
he must drop low behind the wheel. 
The busy road-behind him vanished; 
he drove on through a leafy tunnel, si- 
lent as the grave. The track before 
him was overgrown with grass; tall 
weeds switched against the fenders. 

Then the sun flashed out ahead of 
him; the thick trees receded on either 
side, and the big roadster debouched 
into the open. It was a forlorn pros- 
pect which greeted him; wide, rolling, 
stone-walled meadowlands, unkempt 
and neglected, with here and there a 
solitary, melancholy poplar tree, leaves 
rustling mournfully in the breeze. The 
grass-grown road wound smoothly 
through broad, sweeping lawns, now 
grown: knee-high with meadow grass 
and weeds. Its uncertain course was 
marked by high, ragged hedges whose 
careful alignment betrayed the hand of 
the landscape gardener; but now all 
was long neglected and run to seed. 

The road swept over the crest of a 
hill and turned toward a little grove of 
maple trees. A great, pillared house 
sprang into view, set back in their 
shadow. At a distance it was impos- 
ing enough; its lace-curtained windows 
gave it a specious air of occupancy. But 
as he came nearer Ward saw here, also, 
the unmistakable signs of desertion and 
decay. The formal garden was riot- 
ous with weeds, its fountain long dried 
up and choked with climbing vine. The 
wide veranda was overrun with un- 
pruned ivy, whose tendrils had cov- 
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ered the window openings and crept 
across the long-closed door. 

The hedge had given place to a high 
wall of cobblestones, broken by huge 
gates of iron, curiously wrought. Now 
they stood open, sagging from rusted 
hinges. A wide driveway, whose gravel 
still showed among the springing weeds, 
led through them toward the deserted 
house. Ward took it and followed its 
vaguely marked course up to the old 
mansion, stopping beneath a ruinous 
porte cochére. He looked about with 
uneasy curiosity. 

On the broad, tile-roofed veranda 
stood comfortable wicker chairs, a 
small table with a sewing basket and a 
magazine or two. At first glance it was 
as though the lady of this spectral 
house had but stepped out for a mo- 
ment—into her garden, perhaps. In- 
voluntarily Ward glanced around with 
a prickling up his back. But the chairs 
were battered and _ weather-stained, 
their seats full of last year’s dried 
leaves. A chipmunk poked beady eyes 
over the edge of the sewing basket and 
scolded angrily at this intruder. Close 
at hand, the lace curtains showed yel- 
low, dingy and cobwebbed, through 
windows smeared and stained with the 
dust and rain of many a season. Every- 
thing spoke mutely of neglect, decay, 
desolation. 

Tiptoeing cautiously across the pro- 
testing, warped boards of the porch 
floor, the explorer picked up a maga- 
zine. It was torn, rain-stained, and 
mildewed, almost illegible. With an ef- 
fort he made out its date; it was Aug- 
ust, 1905. 

It was the last touch; Ward shud- 
dered at it. This was like the tales 
of haunted derelicts met at sea, fully 
equipped and seaworthy, even with 
cooking utensils still set on the galley 
stove, a pen lying beside the logbook, 
open at an unfinished entry which gave 
no hint of what mysterious vanishment 
had befallen crew and passengers. The 
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boy’s discomfort increased in that dead 
silence, which the chipmunk’s chatter- 
ing only enhanced and emphasized. He 
shuddered at these signs of occupancy, 
speaking through the dust of long de- 
sertion, while strange tales revived 
themselves in his troubled mind. Here 
ghosts might easily come of nights, he 
thought, to pick up that tattered maga- 
zine so carelessly dropped fourteen long 
years ago—to resume their wonted oc- 
cupations where they had been inter- 
rupted, as did the court of the “Sleep- 
ing Beauty” when the “Prince” came 
in. No; for here was an atmosphere 
of tragedy. So might the palace of that 
other prince have seemed, years after 
the frantic exodus which ended the 
“Masque of the Red Death.” Here a 
moldering skeleton or two would not 
have been out of place. 

Shaking his shoulders impatiently, as 
though thus to rid himself of grue- 
some thoughts, Ward left the deserted 
porch and walked through knee-high 
weeds toward the back of the house, 
where tubs still stood upon the kitchen 
stoop, as though a washing had been 
left, half done. Indeed, on a high 
wire clothesline a solitary wooden peg 
still held one scrap of tattered fabric, 
which gave him a ghostly welcoming 
fiutter as a breath of air sighed past. 

The faint line of the driveway led 
straight to a wide, low carriage house, 
whose swinging double doors were se- 
cured with a rusted padlock; rusted, in- 
deed—yet as he came closer he saw 
the betraying shine of oil about its 
keyhole. He walked around the cor- 
ner of the barn and peered half fear- 
fully through a dusty, cobwebbed win- 
dow. At first he saw nothing; then the 
outlines of a high-bodied automobile 
began to appear through the darkness 


of the interior—an ancient, canopy- 
topped car, dismal in its tarnished 
splendor. The hood was low and 


square; long brass rods swept slant- 
ingly up from fender to windshield; 
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tires in rags, it stood upon battered, 
dished wheels, as lost to motion as the 
chariot of Pharaoh. So must it have 
stood since that house was deserted; 
shivering, Ward wondered if a dainty 
hankerchief, perhaps a withered flower, 
might lie on its seat, dropped, like the 
magazine on the veranda, by hands long 
dead. 

The spell of the place was beginning 
to fray even nerves hardened to months 
of fighting; the boy felt a growing de- 
sire to drop this impious search, to 
run back to his car and drive swiftly, 
anywhere, so that he left this abomi- 
nation of desolation behind him. But 
he controlled himself and walked 
slowly back along the driveway. 

Here and there the grass had been 
crushed, as by some vehicle. Yet he 
could not be sure; the marks were 
vague; perhaps they were only the 
tracks of his own car. He walked to 
the open gate. Here the gravel was 
bare of weeds, and—yes, surely there 
were tire-prints. Before him another 
car, perhaps more than one, had turned 
in here. But on the road which led 
along the stone wall toward the back 
country there was certainly no sign of 
traffic. If Alice had come this way 
she must have turned in toward the old 


house. No wonder she had been fright- 
ened! Here anything might have hap- 


pened; here, if anywhere, one might 
find a curse. 

He retraced his steps. And then 
looking up at the desolate house, he im- 
agined that the curtain at an upper 
window had moved. A queer prick- 
ling ran over his whole body; he cried 
cut faintly. In his cowed heart was the 
conviction, doubly sinister in that clear, 
midday sun, that eyes long dead. and 
forgotten were peering out at him. 
The house itself watched him tensely 
with its blank, many-windowed stare. 

It was too much. He reached the 
yellow roadster, panting as from a long 
race, backed and swung madly through 





the tangled weeds, and drove out into 
the road and through the dense grove 
at dangerous speed. The hands which 
guided the great car were unsteady. 

Once safe on the State road he 
slowed down, looking involuntarily 
over his shoulder, then drove on, full 
of mingled curiosity and awe. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE CALDWELL CASE. 
[NX the distance was a massive, brown- 
clad figure, whose patriarchal beard 
whipped in the fresh breeze. As he 
came to the scene of Carson’s fright 
Ward met the old gentleman of the 
farmhouse walking ponderously down 
the side of the road, thick cane in hand. 

On impulse the boy pulled up. This 
old man had spent his life hereabout; 
he could no doubt explain the secret of 
that locked house. So he stopped the 
car, and the huge old man hobbled up 
to him. 

“Well,” he quavered, “well, young 
feller, you been up to the Caldwell 
place, ain’t you?” 

Ward nodded, the mysterious horror 
of that scene still fresh upon him. 
“Why is it all shut up like that?” he 
asked. 

The ancient blinked at him benignly. 
*’Cause it’s a house o’ death,” he de- 
clared in a portentous whisper. Then, 
his mood changing suddenly, ‘“What’s 
your name, young feller?” he de- 
manded, with a child’s frank curiosity. 

Ward told him. ‘“Mine’s Watson,” 
answered the old man. “Abel Watson. 
Pleased t’ meetcha.” He shook hands 
formally. “I been on this here farm 
nigh onto a hunderd year.” Sweeping 
aside his snowy beard with a practiced 
hand, he spat copiously into the ditch. 
“Hev ta be kinda keerful,” he ex- 
plained, with a toothless grin, “bout 
them whiskers, y’ see. Car’line, she 
washed ’m onct, in napthy soap. I 
ain’t got ’em stained none since then; 
no, siree! 











“You was asking about the old Cald- 
well place,” he went on. “Well, young 
feller, ye couldn’t of come to a bet- 
ter man then me. I was the first one 
there, time it happened; I heerd ’em 
shooting and yelling ’n’ ever’thing. 
Yep; I seen the whole thing, you might 
say, a’most. ’Course, they wa’n’t any- 
body reely seen it only ‘Jeff’? Caldwell 
—but I was right handy by.” 

Grunting, he eased his vast frame 
down upon a roadside stone, fumbled 
in a capacious pocket, and produced a 
brilliant red package. ' 

“Old Red Hen,” Ward read upon it. 
“Chew or Smoke. Largest package in 
the world for five cents.” 

The patriarch extracted from this 
package a mass of fine-cut about the 
size of a duck’s egg, and rolled it into 
«chew. Then, raising his flowing mus- 
tache with one huge hand, he popped it 
into his mouth, rolling it under his 
tongue in supreme content. Thus for- 
tified, he began his tale with relish. 
The better to hear, Ward climbed out 
of the car and dropped down in the 
grass beside him. 

“Well, sir, young feller,” began the 
old gentleman, fixing his auditor with 
a glittering eye, after the manner of 
the Ancient Mariner, “it was this way: 
‘Bout thutty-forty year ago, old Sol 
Caldwell come out here fum Boston. 
He was a terr’ble high-head feller with 
a big black beard and funny, kinda 
green eyes that looked right through a 
body. Real strong and well-growed, 
too, for a light man.” The old gentle- 
man’s voice bore the unconscious van- 
ity of his bulk. 

“Well, he come in here to settle. 
He’d follered the sea, he says; must 
of made lots of money, too, ’cause he 
bought all this land round here from 
our line ’way to Buckmaster’s and back 
to the main road—consid’able more’n 
two thousand acres, they was. ’S too 
much fer any man to try and farm, I 
told him, but he just laughed, kinda 
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proudlike. Wa’n’t going to farm it, 
says he. Re-tired, he was, says he, 
and bought the land fer a ee-state, he 
says. And he tore @ut some awful good 
vineyards and just seeded the land to 
lawn grass. 

“Well, and he had a archie-tec fum 
N’ York, and builders fum Buffalo and 
around, and put up that great big house 
there, and some feller they called a 
‘land-sake gard’ner’ come along and 
planted bushes and hedges and flowers, 
and just completely spoiled all that 
good farming land. ’N’ then, fin’lly, 
he brung out his fambly.* They was 
his woman, and two little tads of boys 
—real peart, upstanding young folks 
they was, too, on’y terrible high-headed 
and toney, specially Jeff. Used t’ call 
me ‘Watson, me man.’ ” 

The narrator paused to chuckle rem- 
iniscently. “I wa’n’t no kid, even them 
days,” he reflected. “Rising sixty, I 
was—but that kinda got my dander up, 
and I took Jeff ’cross my knee and 
spanked him good, so’s to teach him 
to be respec’ful to his elders. Well, sir, 
young feller, old Sol heerd about it, 
and druv right over here. Hossback, 
he was, with high boots and a pair of 
dinky little pants. And he looked down 
at me—didn’t hev t’ look s’ awful far 
down, neither, if he was on a hoss— 
and says he: ‘Me man, how dare you 
strike a son of mine?’—just staring 
with them funny green eyes of hisn, 
kinda proud and cold. I ’member Ed 
Hopkins, fum Bemus, he was staying 
at our house, and he bust out crying, 
the feller scart him so. He wa’n’t on’y 
a kid, them days. Well, sir, it made 
me kinda mad; I wa’n’t none of his 
sailormen, to be spoke to like that. So 
| just picked him up, hoss and all, reel 
gentle, and carr’d ’em both out to the 
road and set ’em down, careful like, 
facing t’wards home. He didn’t say 
nothing more.” 

The old gentleman stopped again, 
heaving a vast sigh. “Yeah,” he af- 
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firmed, “I was reel stubbed and cordy, 
them days. Now T ain’t nothing but 
a shell. I’m terr’ble old, ye see. Well, 
after that old Sol ney’ spoke any more. 
Didn’t make much difference; they 
wouldn’t have nothing to do with us 
country folks, anyways. Brought serv- 
ants on fum Boston, and nobody got in 
there on’y delivery wagons outa West- 
field. That is, till the baby came. ’N’ 
then they hired S’loam Edmunds, over 
to Hartfield, fer a nuss-gal. Aft’wards 
she married their gard’ner, name of 
Martin, and stayed right on. ‘Nuss- 
gal,’ they called her, ’n’ then she was 
Grace’s ‘maid.’ Well, sir, Grace ‘made’ 
her step lively. Heh, heh! Dreadful 
pritty gal she growed up, too—real 
dark, though. They was all terr’ble 
dark; the ‘black Caldwells,’ folks used 
ta call ’em. Black hair, and all black 
eyes, only Jeff. His was light, and 
kind of green, like the old man’s. 

“Well, old Sol died *bout twenty 
year ago, and left all his prop’ty equal 
to the woman and the three kids. Just 
growed up, they was; Grace mebbe 
eighteen, and Jeff twenny-four, and Ed, 
the other boy, a little older. Seems 
they was some trouble ’bout dividing 
things up—they had high times over it 
up to the big house, I heerd. But no- 
body reely knowed the rights of it; 
they was dreadful proud,  close- 
mouthed folks, all of ’em. 

“Well, anyways, as it come ‘bout, 
Geoffrey got all the land, and the 
house, and the rest took stocks and 
mortgages and things the old man’d 
had. Well, it was reel good land, ’f 
it’d been kep’ up, but it wa’n’t farmed 
any, and the vineyards was all tore 
out. Jeff tried to sell—’xpensive young 
feller he was, always needing money 
—but they didn’t nobody want it. ’N’ 
then he got an idee he’d cut the place 
into building lots for rich folks—re- 
stricted locations, he called ’em in the 
advertisements. Named the place 
Lakeside Park E-states. But that 
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didn’t work, neither, and fin’lly he had 
to mortgage the whole business with 
the bank down to Dunkirk, to pay his 
taxes. 

“Things run along that way fer five- 
six year, mebbe; others all reel well off, 
and Jeff getting poorer every day. All 
kept living together in that big house, 
but I guess they was some high talk 
there sometimes, or so S’loam used to 
tell us folks. She didn’t cotton to 
Jeff much. 

“Well, it run on like that till one 
summer ’bout fourteen year ago. Le’ 
me see—year o’ the high water round 
here. Nineteen-five, that was it. ’N’ 
then Grace, she bought her a automo- 
beel. They wasn’t many of ’em round 
here them days. I ’member I had 
a reel likely colt, rising three, that I 
was just breaking, and when he see 
that noisy, stinking automobeel he run 
away on me, and sprung a tendon. 
Clean spoilt him, it did.” With a deft 
sweep he brushed aside his mighty 
beard once more, then ran on, keenly 
gratified by the attention of his auditor. 

“Well, sir, Jeff’s mortgage was just 
going to be foreclosed—that come out 
on the trial—when they set out for a 
drive one night, all four of ’em in that 
big road-engyne. ‘Bout this time of 
year it was, and terrible hot. 

“IT was just done milking, and I set 
on my stoop yonder, cooling off. I 
heerd ’em banging out in to the road— 
it was just dirt then—an’ then I heerd 
somebody screech—a woman. Sounded 
like “Oh, Jeff, don’t!” An’ then 
bang! bang! goes a gun, twict. 

“Well, sir, I started running—I was 
pretty withy yit, fer seventy and over. 
I got here in mebbe a minute. Right 
out here they was; automobeel in that 
ditch.” He pointed to the spot where 


the phantom car had stood that first 
night. 

“Well, Grace was kinda laying on 
the ground by the front wheels, with 
her head all cut open. 


Ed and the old 
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woman was in the back seat, both dead. 
Shot through the head, they was. And 
Jeff was off a little ways in the field, 
kinda staggering like. 

“When he seen me he turns round 
and come back. His face was all 
scratched up, but he wa’n’t hurt no- 
wheres else. ‘“D’you see him?’ says he, 
all excited and kind of crying. 

“*See who?’ says I. ‘Ain’t nobody 
round here but you folks.’ 

“Well, sir, he set right down in the 
road and begin to cry. ‘A big nigger,’ 
he says. ‘A big, ugly nigger,’ says he. 
‘He shote mama and Ed, and _ beat 
Grace like that, spite of all I could do. 
And then he ran off,’ says he, ‘and I 
was chasing him,’ he says. 

There was a dramatic pause. The 
old man panted heavily; he had been 
gesturing vigorously, talking with the 
smooth speed of one rehearsing a well- 
remembered and oit-told tale. Pres- 
ently he went on: 

“Well, sir, young feller, there it was. 
I didn’t see no nigger, nor there didn’t 
nobody else see him. And niggers ain’t 
so common round this country but what 
you’d notice one, neither. 

“Well, anyways, they was a great 
fuss over it. They ’rested Geoffrey 
Caldwell, and took him over to May- 
ville jail. Grace, she didn’t die, but 
she never said nothing any more—just 
made noises. Seems like she couldn’t 
talk. Doctors her brains was 
cracked someway by having her head 
beat so, and they took her into Buf- 
falo toa 





said 


’sylum there. 

“Well, they tried Jeff fer murdering 
his mother and brother, and he told 
this here story about the nigger. I 
don’t know’s folks believed it much, but 
they wasn’t nobody could conterdict it 
‘cept Grace, and her crazy as a loon. 
But I ’member how she looked at Jeff 
there in court, before they took her 
away. Uh-huh! Well, the shots was 


fum a thutty-two pistol, they says, and 
Lem Ackerley 
5F ps 


he was pros’cutor—he 
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proved Jeft’d had a pistol that size. 
But he claimed it’d been lost long be- 
fore. And they didn’t find no pistol 
round the auto. Jeff claimed the nig- 
ger’d carr’d the gun off with him. 

“Well, mebbe it was that—not find- 
ing no gun, and me getting there be- 
fore he could of hid it. They hunted 
all over fer a quarter mile, too—any- 
ways, the jury disagreed, and they let 
him go loose. And he got all the 
money fum his brother and mother— 
they wa’n’t no will—and somehow ’r 
another he got hold of Grace’s money, 
too. Being a committee, they called it. 

“He wouldn’t never go back to the 
old place again; sent and had it all 
shut up before they took him to jail, 
even. And he had a man fum Buffalo 
out, fum where the auto was made, and 
had him put it away in the barn, just 
as it was. Feller opened up the engyne 
and put some stuff in the cylinders to 
keep her fum rusting; I ’member they 
said Jeff just raved and cussed when 
he told ’bout doing that. 

“And the place’s been shut up ever 
since. Folks don’t never go out that 
way, even. ‘Course, most of ’em’s for- 
gotten all about it now. Fourteen years 
seems a awful time to young folks. 
Don’t seem on’y like yestidy to me— 
but I’m a old man; awful old.” He 
sighed again, then leaned toward the 
boy until the vast beard brushed his 
ear. 

‘But lately, boy, that car’s out nights. 
I seen it twict! I don’t sleep good, and 
I walk round in the dark, this hot 
weather. And I seen it, and heerd it, 
too, going round without nobody in it, 
looking for Jeff Caldwell. They’s 
ha’nts in that old house, boy; that 
there’s a ghost car, out after Jeff Cald- 
well. And it'll git him yit; you hear 
what I say: It'll git him yit!” 

His convinced manner half imposed 
belief. » Ward was ready now to credit 
almost anything in connection with the 
“ghost car.” 
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“And what became of Geoffrey?” he 
asked breathlessly. 

“Jeff? Oh, he went West right 
away. California, I heerd. He’s there 
yet—leastways he sent a post card to 
a feller in Dunkirk, while ago. Mebbe 
dead by now. If he ain’t that car’ll 
git him, sure!” 

“And Grace, his sister—did she die?” 


“Nope. She’s up to Buffalo, to the 
’sylum. S’loant was up to see her last 
spring. She ain’t never spoke a word 


yet, folks says.” 

He paused as a motor cycle racketed 
past. Ward thought its goggled driver 
seemed vaguely familiar. He rose; it 
was past noon. But Watson caught his 
sleeve. 

“Say, mister, if 3 so int’rested, 
why n’t you talk to S’loam yourself? 
Jacobs, her name is; she married again 
after Martin died. Poth of her men’s 
gone now. She lives right there to Am- 
idon Point where the shooting was. I 
meant to ask all about that, but I fo’got, 
talking ’bout them Caldwellses so. You 
ask her; she used to work for Grace 
Caldwell, like I said. She was right 
there in the house, time of the mur- 
ders.” 

“A very old, crippled woman?” asked 
Ward quickly. 

“Ain’t no more’n fifty, anyways. 
But they do say she’s terrible bad off 


ye re 


with rheumatiz. I ain’t seen her for 
ten years. You tall to her, son.” 
“TI will,” answered Vard, and 


thanked him. “T’ll have to be getting 
back now.” 

So he 
drove off, leaving t 
the roadside, lips 
the long reverie of age. 


started the yellow car and 
he ancient alone by 
moving silently in 


CHAPTER XVI. 
AN ACCIDENT. 
H* drove slowly toward home, revolv- 
ing in his mind the mystery, which 
only grew deeper. What was the mean- 
ing of the old man’s story of the ghost 
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car that wandered of nights? Was it 
only the fancy of age? Surely he, 


Ward, had seen such a car, not once 
but twice; and its second coming had 
left Carson shot through the body. 
Was it the same car at which he had 
peeped through that cobwebbed win- 
dow? There could scarcely be two 
such ancient, battered automobiles in 
the one neighborhood; yet it did not 
seem that the one he had seen to-day 
could possibly have moved for four- 
teen years. And even though its mo- 
tor had been carefully oiled so long 
ago, expert attention would be needed 
before it could start. Surely a girl like 
Alice could not have wakened it to life 
after fourteen years’ slumber. 
Moreover, what bearing could this 
Caldwell murder have upon the shoot- 
ing of his host only two days ago? 
Why had Carson’s assassin chosen this 
old car? True, the padlock on the car- 
riage-house door had been oiled. Ward 
cursed the silly superstition which had 
driven him away, and resolved to re- 
turn to Lakeside Park. Perhaps a 
search of the old place might give some 
clew; he could, at least, find out if the 
aged motor would turn over. If it 
had been used of late there 
gas in the tank—or at least the smell 
He would go back—to-mor- 


would be 


of gas. 


row. 
So thinking, he drove back through 
Hartfield and began to climb the long 


hill toward Maple Springs. Again a 


motor cycle barked its noisv way past 


him; this time he recognized its rider. 
It was Billy Jacobs ubiquitous, 
thought Ward, as a house fly in Octo- 
ber. And so he reached the crest and 
swung into the steep winding descent 
toward Bemus. 


Behind him on the hill sounded the 
deep-throated roar of a motor, racing 
with open cut-out. It swelled to a 
deafening clamor, and a huge sports- 
car flashed past at top speed, so close 
that its right fender brushed the yellow 














Ward looked indignantly 


Such 


roadster. 
after it, muttering his wrath. 
reckless driving was nothing short of 


criminal, The occupants of the great 
car, two young men, looked back at 
him, waving their hands derisively; the 
driver’s leg swung jauntily over the 
side of the car. Still looking back, 
they swayed and lurched around the 
curve, going dangerously wide. 

“They must be doing sixty,” thought 
Ward. “I wonder if they know this 
road? They deserve a_ spill—and 
they'll probably get it, too, if they don’t 
slow down on the grade.” 

Almost upon the words came a sharp 
explosion, followed by a long, splinter- 
ing crash. As Ward swung around the 
last leg of the S-curve and into the 
straight he saw the car ahead tearing 
along the left-hand fence, splitting off 
long slivers of yellow pins. The driver 
was wrenching frantically at the wheel; 
the heavy machine lurched diagonally 
across the road and plunged into the 
other ditch, smashing through the stout 
fence as though it had been paper. 

“They'll go into the lake!’ cried 
Ward, nor knew that he spoke aloud. 

3ut instead they plunged head-on 
into a telegraph pole with a shock which 
canted it forty degrees out of plumb, 
and stopped in one last great uproar of 
crashing wood and screaming, tortured 
metals. 

At the same instant, Ward heard the 
jingle of broken glass beneath his own 
wheels; one tire blew out with a sharp 
explosion. 

He stood on clutch and brake, the 
yellow roadster slid to a stop, brake- 
bands groaning, and he leaped out, to 
hurry over to the wreck. 

The other car was a ruin. Both its 
occupants had dived out through the 
half-inch plate glass of the windshield, 
shivering it to bits. The driver lay 
prone upon the hood, unconscious, head 
split wide open and bleeding profusely. 
But the other had been thrown clean 
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over the radiator; he lay on the ground 
beyond in an odd huddle, very still. 

As Ward ran up the man on the 
hood stirred and moaned, raising a 
blood-bedabbled head. He was alive, at 
least. Without another glance the boy 
scrambled down into the ditch where 
the other lay. 

By now another car had come up and 
stopped. Men piled out of it, running, 
and help to lift the unconscious victim. ~ 
He drooped limply in their arms, blood 
oozing from ears and nose. His eyes 
were half closed; his pale face showed 
a curious under-color of purple, at 
which Ward frowned doubtfully; he 
had seen the like before. 

More motors drove up and stopped; 
they multiplied, as by magic, until the 
road was blocked and the bearers of 
the injured men must weave their tor- 
tuous way through the crowd to reach 
a grassy bank at the roadside. And 
still they came, until cars were parked 
along the way for hundreds of yards 
on either side. 

A crowd collected, helpless as only 


such crowds can be. “Raise their 
heads,” said one. ‘‘No, keep ’em flat, 
unless you want ’em to die,” called 


another excitedly. “Oh, why don’t you 
do something?’ wailed a woman, 
wringing her hands, then drew back 
lest her frock be muddied. 

Hopeless of aid, exasperated by the 
idle, callous curiosity ef these sight- 
seers, Ward took charge. 

“You!” he ordered, singling out a 
man; his voice took on a parade-ground 
rasp. “You go to that house; call Doc- 
tor Otis on the phone; tell him to come 
here at once. Snap into it, now. And 
—yes—phone into Jamestown for an 
ambulance. These men’ll have to be 


takea to a hospital.” 

The fellow hurried off docilely, ap- 
parently relieved by getting an order. 
Ward leaned over the injured men. At 
least he could stop the bleeding. 

Meanwhile sightseers crowded about 
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the wrecked car, snatching at bits of 
broken glass as souvenirs. The man 
whose piece was bloodstained was 
viewed with envious eyes. One solemn, 
horse-faced individual took it upon 
himself to deliver a lecture upon the 
evils of drink illicitly come by. 

“Why don’t they enforce the prohi- 
bition laws?” he demanded sonorously. 
“These men weren’t sober.” 

No one tried to tell him so, but he 
went on, undeterred. ‘“‘Yes, sir,” he 
declaimed; “they were drunk! And 
Ill wager”’—he was just the sort of 


man to say “wager” when he meant 
“bet’—“I’ll wager there’s liquor in thet 


auto right now!” He reached a long 
arm to the floor of the wrecked car, 
groped about, and dragged forth a quart 
bottle of whisky, nearly full. 

“Yes, sir!” he cried triumphantly. 
“Liquor!” He waved his find aloft for 
a moment, then gianced  furtively 
about. No one seemed to be watching 
him. With an incredibly quick move- 
ment he slipped the damning bottle in- 


side his waistband and turned away, 
walking stiffly back to his own car. 
Into this he climbed and drove un- 
obtrusively away, his interest in the 
affair satisfied. 


little car threaded its diffi- 


Then a 


cult way through the throng, its driver 
stooped over the wheel, yelping excited 
orders to those who blocked his pas- 


sage. It was Doctor Otis. 

The 
through the crowd, elbowing and nudg- 
As he reached 
the 


<1 his sleeve. 


doctor climbed out and plunged 
ing with scant ceremony. 
the of the acci 
stout woman graspe 
“Oh, why 
she repeated. 
get a doctor?’ 


Otis jerked loose, dropped his bag, 


lent same 


victims 


1 99) 


vou d 
“Why don’t 


don’t » something: 
somebody 


issue of 
Do 
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and waved both long armis in her face, 
“Madam,” he yelled, “you take your 
damn’ long nose out of this, and don’t 


interfere. And that goes for the rest 
of you, too!” He glared belligerently 
about. “Scatter, you scum!” he yelled 


“Ward, go get Ed Hopkins; 
he’s coming somewhere; have him 
chase these fools away. And then go 
stand by that car’—his voice rose— 
“and see they don’t steal everything out 
of these poor boys’ coffins!” 

Ward leaped to obey, and at last 
the crowd was driven away. But the 
wrecked car had been fully looted; 
nothing remained in it but an ¢mpty 
suit case and two light coats, in whose 


fiercely. 


pockets not even a cigarette remained. 
Then a motor ambulance arrived 
Jamestown; the two boys, still 


from 
unconscious, were loaded into it, and 
the doctor accompanied them. 

Ward walked back up the hill to look 
Just above the break 
his feet crunched something, that 
broke with a sharp tinkle. He looked 
down; a thin line of broken glass had 
been strewn right the road. 
Passing cars had brushed most of 


at the split fence. 
on 


across 
P . 1 4 ~ . 11 4211 ss . " ® ‘ 

aside, but he could still see many pieces. 
narked a voice 


of a ‘accide 


“By jolly,” re slow 


beside him, “ runny kind 
: io 


wa’'n’t it? Looks like mebbe somethin’ 
’sides booze was mixed up in it.” 





The constable walked over to the 
smashed machine, Ward at his hee 
Stooping, the two examined its tir 
All four were flat, cut and torn to frag- 


vol 


t h a? +1 . : e ‘ 431] 
ments; here and there bits of glass still 


clung to them. 
Hopkins spat, looking sidelong at 
Ward. “Looks like mebbe here was 


oa , ae 
he drawled. D 


ye 


all meant 


a job fer me 


s’pose, now, that glass was 
% 
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 Prying Eye 


% Stephen Lee 


Author of ‘‘Dark Mahogany,’’ etc. 


HE man entered my private 
office unannounced, for it was 
yet early and my secretary 
had not arrived. After a nod 
and a sharp glance at my visitor, I in- 
dicated the chair at my side, then 
looked quickly at my reflection in the 
cheval glass on the opposite wall. 

Despite a sleepless and harrowing 
night, my face was clear and free from 
wrinkles. My eyes were bright and 
keen and showed no traces of the ter- 
rific mental strain under which I had 
labored. An icy shower, followed by 
shave, massage, and a tasty breakfast, 
had done wonders to my appearance. 
Assuming my habitual professional at- 
titude, | turned to my client and noticed 
the card he had placed before me. I 
read the inscription: “Stephen Bridge- 
way—Attorney and  Counsellor-At- 
Law.” 

fe was a short, comfortably rounded 
man with a plump, freckled face, a 
double chin, a pair of calm, gray eyes 
that seemed a trifle near-sighted, and a 
stubby nose that afforded a precarious 
perch for his spectacles. His demeanor 
spoke of great dignity, and this effect 
vas emphasized by his long, double- 
breasted frock coat, his immaculate 
white vest, upstanding collar, and black 
string tie. 

“A typical small-town lawyer,” 
my unspoken comment; then I added 
aloud: “Well, Mr. Bridgeway, how 
can I serve you this morning?” 

“T assume that I am speaking with 
Mr. Vinton Aberlee, the private detec- 
tive?” began my visitor, regarding me 
over the rims of his glasses. 





was 


I nodded. 

“Mr. Aberlee, would you be willing 
to accept an out-of-town case?” in- 
quired my caller, speaking in precise 
and evenly measured accents. 

“That would depend on the exact na- 
ture of the case,” I told him. “I take 
it that you are a stranger in the city, 
Mr. Bridgeway. May I ask how it was 
you came to me with your case?” _ 

The lawyer permitted himself a faint 
smile. ‘Your question is perfectly legi- 
timate, but my answer will no doubt 
amuse you. I arrived in the city only 
twenty minutes ago. I desired to en- 
gage a reliable and capable detective 
with as little delay as possible. Not 
knowing any such person either person- 
ally or by reputation, I looked under 
‘Detectives’ in the classified directory. 
Your name headed the list.” 

“Oh,” I gave an amused chuckle. It 
was not the first time that the alpha- 
betical position of my name in the di- 
rectory had brought a client to my door. 
“Rather an unsatisfactory way of 
choosing a detective—eh, Mr. Bridge- 
way? Especially if your case is an 
important one.” 

“T agree, sir.” Bridgeway cleared his 
throat and moved his chair a little 
closer to mine. “But, as I said, I was 
pressed for time. However, you are 
not altogether a stranger to me, Mr. 
Aberlee. Upon seeing your name in 
the directory, I recalled that, on two or 
three occasions, my late lamented client 
spoke of you in rather favorable 
terms.” 

“Indeed?” I murmured, suddenly in- 
terested. I marveled at the ease with 
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which, for the time at least, I had dis- 
missed from my mind the memory of 
the most distressing night I had ever 
lived through. “Perhaps,” I added, ‘it 
is just as well for me to state right now 
that my services come rather high. 
My fees——” 

Bridgeway made a_ deprecatory 
sweep with his arm. “I am sure we 
shall have no quarrel over terms,” he 
assured me. “I require first-class serv- 
ice and am prepared to pay accordingly. 
Will you come, sir?” 

“How far?” 

“It’s only seventy-five miles. A high- 
powered car, with an expert chauffeur, 
is waiting out in front. We shall make 
the trip casily in three hours.” 

“H’m.” I hesitated. “And the na- 
ture of the case?” 

A tragic look came into the lawyer’s 
rotund face. ‘Murder or suicide,” he 
replied in low tones. “I am not pre- 
pared to state which. That is one of 
the things I wish you to determine, if 
you accept the case.” 

Instinctively my glance moved to the 
cheval glass. A brief glimpse told me 
that I looked fresh and crisp and that 
my face betrayed none of the emotions 
which the lawyer’s words had stirred 
within me 


“c 


Murder or suicide, ehr” I pursed 


my lips and knitted my broad sweep of 


forehead as if unable to decide. In the 
early years of my career as a detective, 
I had been successful i 
eral murder 


had made a specialty of producing evi- 


in solving sev- 
mysteries, but of late I 
dence for divorce suits in high society. 
Some people considered that I was en- 
gaged in a rather sordid business, but 
it paid well, and I was satisfied. 

“T don’t know, Mr. Bridgeway,” I 
murmured dubiously. “Cases of that 
kind don’t appeal to me very strongly. 
Where did the tragedy occur, by the 
way?” 

The lawyer’s tubby figure bent for- 
ward, and for an instant his eyes, de- 





spite their near-sightedness, seemed to 
transfix me. 

“At Glennhaven, near Rockford,” he 
said in tones of intense agitation. 

“Near Rockford, eh?’ Again J 
marveled at the superb coolness I was 
exhibiting. “It seems to me I have 
heard of the place. Who was the vic- 
tim?” 

“Martin Glenn, the owner of Glenn- 
haven.” 

I felt a wild impulse to shriek or 
laugh; but I did neither. Instead I 
merely assumed the thoughtful mien of 
one who is trying to recall something, 

“Martin Glenn,’ I echoed. ‘The 
name sounds rather familiar to me.” 

It was a sardonic truth. As I spoke 
I recalled vividly the moment, only a 
few hours ago, when I had murdered 
Martin Glenn in cold blood! 


Il. 

My acquaintance with Martin Glenn 
began at college, when both of us were 
studying law, and was resumed six or 
seven years later, when [| called on him 
at his sumptuous suite of law offices in 
an Eastern city and implored him to de- 
fend me against a charge of murder 
in the first degree. 

My wife had just died under circum- 
stances which the sensational newspa- 
pers alluded to as mysterious, and I 
had been placed on trial for my life. 
Since our college days, Glenn had made 
a rapid and brilliant success and was 
criminal lawyers in the country. In 
the meantime I had tired of the law 
and gradually drifted into the detec- 
tive profession, so far without accom- 


looked upon as one of the most astute 


plishing much of anything. 

I was in a serious predicament. The 
State had dug up a mountain of evi- 
dence, both direct and circumstantial, 
and there were those who regarded my 
conviction as a foregone conclusion. 
At first Glenn was loath to take my 
case, but finally—“for old times’ sake,” 











as he put it—he agreed to defend me. 
To cut a long story short, he not only 
brought about my acquittal, but con- 
vinced everybody that a grievous injus- 
tice had been done me when I was ar- 
rested. 

We drifted apart after that. I had 
a feeling that Glenn was purposely 
avoiding me, but this did not worry 
me in the least. I was making a modest 
success in the detective profession, and 
had attained some renown as the result 
of solving a number of complicated 
murder mysteries. I[ think the reason 
for my success may be found by para- 
phrasing the saying that it takes a thief 
to catch a thief. Crime, and everything 
pertaining to it, exerted a weird fascin- 
ation upon me. 

Thirteen years passed before I again 
saw Glenn. With a party of men 
friends I was occupying a proscenium 
box at a theater, and in another box, 
directly opposite, sat Glenn. He was 
accompanied by a young girl, the most 
maddeningly beautiful creature I had 
ever seen, and I guessed at once that 
she was his daughter. After the final 
curtain, I practically compelled Glenn 
to give me an introduction. He went 
through the formality with a distinct 
air of coolness and cut it as short as 
the civilities allowed. The next day I 
called on him at his office. 

“Glenn,” I began, accepting the cigar 
he offered me, “I fell in love with your 
daughter last night. Don’t laugh. I 
mean it. JI intend to ask her to become 
my wife.” 

“The devil you do!” Glenn burst out. 
“Why, man, you are past forty—almost 
old enough to be Phyllis’ father!” 

“A man is only as old as his arteries,” 
I coolly reminded him, “and mine are 
still young. I want your daughter 
more than I ever wanted anything in 
all my life, and I mean to win her.” 

Glenn scowled and fidgeted in his 
luxuriously upholstered chair. 

“I suppose you don’t approve of the 
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kind of detective work I’ve been en- 
gaged in lately?” I suggested, having 
reference to the unsavory divorce scan- 
dals in which my name had figured re- 
cently. 

“Tt isn’t that, and I think you know 
it,” declared Glenn sternly, and of a 
sudden his face became cold and for- 


bidding. “I am going to give it to you 
straight, Aberlee, and _ professional 


ethics be hanged! I know that you 
killed your wife. If you make the slight- 
est attempt to see my daughter, I shall 
feel obliged to tell her.” 

I had expected him to say just that, 
and that was why I had decided to 
sound him on the subject before ap- 
proaching Phyllis. I pleaded, argued, 
and bullied, but all in vain. 

“My daughter shall nevgg marry a 
murderer,” was his final mi 

I stormed out of the office, but for 
the next month I called on him daily, 
vainly trying to persuade him to let me 
see Phyllis. Glenn was as unyielding 
as granite, and I knew only too well 
that his threat to tell his daughter of 
my crime had been no idle one, but 
would be executed promptly if I went 
contrary to hg wishes. I had thought 
myself impervious to love, but my 
single glimpse of Phyllis had gone to 
my head like a draft of strong wine. 
She was a vivid flash of loveliness 
against the sordid background of my 
life, and her fresh, young beauty in- 
spired me with an intensity that knew 
no bounds. 

I attempted to consider the situation 
coolly and in the light of reason. It 
occurred to me that Glenn was the only 
serious obstacle to my happiness. With 
Glenn out of the way, I believed his 
young, unsophisticated, and impression- 
able daughter would prove an easy con- 
quest. Step by step, I arrived at the 
decision that Glenn must die. 

For weeks I planned the deed, con- 
sidering each detail with infinite care, 
and endeavoring to profit by the mis- 
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takes and blunders I had made on the 
occasion of my first venture into crime. 
I garnered hints, too, from what I had 
learned of criminals and their methods, 
the slips that cause their undoing, and 
the tactics that are used to apprehend 
them and bring them to punishment. 
The killing of Glenn was to be a per- 
fect, flawless crime, the kind that baf- 
fles detective genius and goes down in 
police annals as an unsolved mystery. 

I learned that Glenn, who had been 
a widower for several years, was spend- 
ing the summer months with his daugh- 
ter at their country home, Glennhaven. 
In a deft and unobtrusive fashion I 
gathered a mass of information con- 
cerning the lay of the house and the 
habits of the members of the house- 
hold. The opportunity for which I had 
waited came when I learned that 
Phyllis was to spend the week-end with 
a friend at a near-by summer resort, 
and that in the meanwhile the only oc- 
cupants of the house would be her 
father and two or three servants. 

My execution of the crime was 
worthy of the brain that had plotted it. 
Everything, down to the minutest de- 
tail, came off without aghitch and pre- 
j had intended it should. I 
made no blunders this time. I left no 
“leads,” no mark or sign that 
might implicate me in the crime—noth- 
ing but a dead man and a seemingly 
unsolvable murder mystery. I felt ab- 
solutely safe, and I was already schem- 
ing how to go about laying siege to 
Phyllis’ heart. 

That was why I was able to maintain 
an air of comparative composure when, 
the next morning, Bridgeway asked me 
to run out to Glennhaven and investi- 
gate the murder of Martin Glenn. 


cisely as ] 


clews, no 


Ill. 

At first I smelled a trap. There were 
several hundred detectives in the city, 
and that out of such a number I should 
have been chosen to investigate the 
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death of the man I had murdered, 
seemed a rather staggering coincidence, 
I peered sharply at Bridgeway. 

“Just what is your interest in the 
matter?” I asked. 

“T am the executor of the estate. 
As soon as I learned of the tragedy, I 
wired Miss Phyllis, and she asked me 
to take full charge.” 

“Have the local authorities been no- 
tified ?” 

“Most certainly, but so far they have 
done little or nothing. They realize 
that the problem involved requires a 
trained detective, and so they commis- 
sioned me to find one.” Bridgeway 
looked at me almost appealingly. 

I decided that, if a trap had been 
set for me, it must be a harmless one, 
for I was positive that nothing could 
have been discovered to connect me 
with the crime. Besides, if Bridgeway’s 
purpose was to ensnare me, the best 
way to defeat it was to pretend inno- 
cence and serenity. By seeming too 
cautious I might easily attract suspic- 
ion to myself, 

Furthermore, I reasoned, it was un- 
likely that the lawyer had approached 
me with an ulterior motive in 
On second thought, and after another 
searching inspection of his ludicrously 
solemn and guileless face, the coinci- 
dence to which I have alludec 
quite natural. 
the local authorities should seek expert 
assistance in such a 
the death by murder or suicide of a 
man of Martin prominence. 
Having reasoned thus far, 
somewhat clumsy 
a detective also seemed natural enough. 
The which at first had 
caused me to suspect a ruse resolved it- 
self into a simple matter of alphabetical 
preference. 

Hence, I summarized, I had nothing 
whatever to fear unless, by exhibiting 
undue wariness, I should lay myself 
open to suspicion. 


view. 


seemed 
It was not strange that 
grave matter as 
Glenn’s 
Bridgeway’s 
1 


method of selecting 


coincidence 














“T think you said that Glenn men- 
tioned my name once or twice in your 
presence,” I remarked easily. “I knew 
Glenn many years ago, but supposed he 
had forgotten me. In what connection 
did he refer to me?” 

The lawyer knitted his brows. “He 
mentioned you quite casually, as I recall 
it. We were discussing crime and de- 
tective methods, and he referred to you 
as one of the astutest members of your 
profession.” 

“Ah—quite complimentary, I am 
sure. Will you tell me something of 
the crime, please?” 

A pained expression came into 
Bridgeway’s face. ‘There is very little 
to tell, Lhe housekeeper, who some- 
times suffers insomnia, noticed 
that a light was burning in Mr. Glenn’s 
bedroom till late in the night. This 
was unusual, and she determined to 
investigate. The door was unlocked, 
and upon entering she found her em- 
ployer lying prone on the bed. The 
coverlet had been stained with blood 
dripping from a wound in the chest.” 

Bridgeway shuddered in horror, and 
his habituaily precise and measured 
tones quavered a little. 

“The murderer had left the knife in 
the wound,” he went on. “I saw it an 
hour later, and it was quite awful, sir. 
What perplexes me more than anything 
else, regardless of whether Mr. Glenn 
was murdered or whether he committed 


total absence of a mo- 


from 


suicide, is the 
tive.” 
“Wherever there is 
a motive,’ I remarked sententiously, 
well knowing that in this particular case 


a crime, there is 


it would be impossible to detect the 
motive. No living person except my- 
self knew of my infatuation for Phyllis 
Glenn or of my disagreement with her 
father. “Are there any clews?”’ I 
added. 

“We haven’t looked for any, prefer- 
ring to leave the scene undisturbed for 
a trained investigator.” 
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“An admirable precaution,’ I com- 
mended; and in the same instant a 
morbid, unreasoning fear seized me. I 
was utterly at a loss to account for it. 
I felt positive I had made no blunders 
and left no clews behind me; yet in- 
stinct whispered that I] might be mis- 
taken. It was the same sickly fear that, 
at one time or another, assails all mur- 
derers. Besides, it had been one of 
my pet theories that wherever a crime 
has been committed there is always a 
clew of some kind. 

In the wake. of that instinctive fear, 
an inspiration flashed through my mind. 
If I accepted the case, I would have 
an excellent opportunity to see whether, 
in my nervous haste the night before, 
I had left any evidence on the scene 
of my crime. If I had, what 
fitting than that I myself should dis- 
cover and destroy it before other eyes 
was a 


more 


should see it? Besides, there 
sort of morbid fascination in the idea 
of my going over, in the role of a de- 
tective, the very trail which a few hours 
ago I had trod in the role of a mur- 
derer. 

“T will take the case,’ I announced. 

A look of relief dawned in 
lawyer’s face. Hastily packing a kit 
with instruments used in investigating 
homicidal cases, I started out on the 
strangest, weirdest errand of my career. 


the 


IV. 
The day was gray, chill, and blustery, 


the sky was overcast with leaden 
house, 


} et ‘H1ntrY 
clouds, and the Glenn country 


four-centered arches, steep 


l characteristics of the 


ner 


with its 
roofs, and ot 
Tudor period, impressed me as singu- 
larly gloomy and dispiriting. 

As we swung off the highway and 
approached the house, I scanned the 
winding, driveway, well 
knowing that the hard surface would 
show no traces of my nocturnal visit. 
Remembering that it was supposed to 


asphalted 
I 
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be my first glimpse of Glennhaven, I 
pretended to admire the quaint and old- 
fashioned effect produced by the 
weathered surface of the stone walls 
and the flagged garden paths. 

We alighted, and Bridgeway intro- 
duced me to a gaunt, logse-jointed in- 
dividual with a drooping mustache and 
melancholy eyes who was guarding the 
main entrance to the house. His name 
was Greaves, and he proved to be the 
sheriff of the county. Looking at me 
with a dolorous and listless expression, 
he told me that nothing had been dis- 
turbed in Mr. Glenn’s bedroom, and 
that I would find everything just as it 
had been at the time of the murder. 

Repressing a smile at the expense of 
his appearance of helplessness and 
stupidity, I thanked him for his 
thoughtfulness and inquired whether 
the body had been viewed by the med- 
ical examiner. 

He shook his head. 
Bittner inside,” he declared. 
been waitin’ for ye.” 

We entered the living room, and 
there we found the coroner, a cheery 
little soul who reeked of antiseptics as 
if he had just come from a hospital. 
He suggested that we go to Glenn’s 
bedroom at once, but I demurred 
gently. Being determined to follow 
my usual method of investigation and 
approach the case as if I knew nothing 
whatever about it, I insisted that we 
first question the members of the house- 
hold. 

It did not take long. The house- 
keeper, a motherly woman of forty- 
five or so, was summoned first. She 
wept almost incessantly as she told of 
seeing a light in Glenn’s bedroom at 
two o'clock in the morning and, enter- 
ing to investigate, finding her employer 
dead in bed. The butler, a burly, mild- 
voiced person, had known nothing until 
roused by the housekeeper. The cook 
and the two kitchen maids had attended 
a dance in the adjacent village and had 


“Ye'll find Doc 
“He’s 
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not returned until five in the morning; 
while the gawky and tough-limbed gar- 
dener, who occupied a room above the 
garage, had slept soundly until in- 
structed by the butler to drive to Rock- 
ford and notify Mr. Bridgeway and 
the authorities. 

I asked each one in turn whether he 
or she knew of a plausible motive for 
the killing of Glenn, but in each case 
the reply was in the-negative. The 
fawyer had had no enemies, I was told, 
and no one had noticed anything un- 
usual in his manner prior to the trag- 
edy. Burglary was out of the ques- 
tion, for the wall safe in Glenn’s bed- 
room had not been disturbed and no 
valuables were missing. 

I chuckled inwardly at this fresh 
proof that my motive for the murder 
of Glenn was so securely hidden that 
the members of his own household did 
not suspect its existence. The begin- 
ning of the investigation had confirmed 
my belief that I was absolutely safe. 
To be sure, Phyllis Glenn had not yet 
been questioned, but I understood that 
she had reached Glennhaven only half 
an hour ahead of Bridgeway and my- 
self, having been summoned from the 
watering place where she was spending 
the week-end with a friend, and there- 
fore could not be expected to throw 
much light on the tragedy. I decided 
to postpone my interview with her until 
later. 

Preceded by Doctor Bittner and 
Bridgeway, I ascended the broad, cir- 
cular stairway. It was not until we 
entered Glenn’s bedroom that I fully 
realized the weirdness of the rdle I was 
playing. Now, as in silence we gazed 
on the grisly spectacle on the bed, I 
felt momentarily faint and sick. The 
scene that had been enacted in that 
room scarcely twelve hours before 
flashed before my mental vision with 
terrible vividness. 

I had climbed to the foof of the 
porch, made my way to one of the 











bedroom windows, paused outside long 
enough to satisfy myself that Glenn 
was asleep, and then I had noiselessly 
raised myself over the sill. It had 
been so dark that I had been unable to 
distinguish any 
room, but, emboldened by my victim’s 


of the objects in the 


heavy and regular breathing, I had 
J 5 db 
found the switch and turned on the 


electric light. Then, taking from my 
pocket the knife I had brought with 
me for the purpose, I had tiptoed to 
the bed. 

Perhaps a premonition of danger had 
entered Glenn’s mind, 
Perhaps his sudden awakening at that 
At any rate, 
his rhythmic breathing had ceased as I 
reached the bed, and for an instant his 
startled stared into mine. 
Then had iollowed one of those never 
to be forgotten moments that seem like 


subconscious 


moment was accidental. 


eyes had 


eternities on wings. 
upright, Glenn had started to utter an 
exclamation, but 


Jerking himself 


the sound had stran- 
gled into a gasp and a death rattle. 
Knowing that it could never be 
traced to me, I had left the knife in 
wound, my had 
that it was safer to leave it 


the for experience 
taught me 
there than to 
to hide it. Then, after carefully oblit- 
erating all traces of my presence, I had 
left the room the 
walked a mile a1 
spot where I had 
turned to the city by a circuitous route. 

I had been comparatively calm then; 
but now, 
ing in through the windows and touch- 
ing up the look of horror on the dead 
man’s features, I. was with a 
strange be- 
trayed myself if Doctor Bittner, who 
had been bending over the body, had 
not looked up just then, reminding me 
that I must maintain an attitude of 
professional composure. 

“Tt wasn’t suicide,” he announced in 
cocksure tones, looking at me as if ex- 


take it away and attempt 


way I had entered, 
to the wooded 








a hal 
‘ 


eft my car, and re- 


with the gray daylight stream- 


Sei zed 


disquiet. I might have 
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pecting me to corroborate his opinion. 
“Notice the hands.” 

My respect for the doctor’s deduc- 
tive ability rose a notch or two. Glenn’s 


left arm was turned- back under his 
body, while the fingers of the right 


hand were cramped around one of the 
perpendicular steel bars of the bed- 
stead. It had 
clutched it as the knife pierced his 


was evident that he 


heart, and that the grip had been tight- 
ened by the final spasms of death. 


“It must have been murder, then,” 
agp ; 
1 


was Bridgeway’s obvious comment. 


) 

“Has any one been here since the 
housekeeper found the body?” J in- 
quired, in my best professional manner. 

“None,” declared the doctor. “The 


housekeeper assures me she touched 





nothing, but merely opened the door, 
gave the body a horrified glance, then 
rushed out and called the butler. I 


soon as I arrived. 


oO 
locked the door as 
1 


I nodded, then looked at the win- 
dows, both of which were open. 

“orl P . 1 ° 
Glenn always slept with both win- 


dows open,” explained Brid; 





lowing my. glance. ‘Don’t you think 
it possible, Mr. Aberlee, that the mur- 
derer got in through one of them?” 


‘Just what I was thinking,” I mur- 


mured, stepping to the north window, 
the one by which I had entered. “It 
would have been easy for the murderer 
to climb up on the porch ind crav ] | 
If that is what he did, we may find a 
mark or two on the 

[ opened the kit I had br ht with 
me and took out my magnifying | 


I knew I should find nothing, but I was 
determin¢ 
tion. As a 


i to play my role to perfec- 

protection against finger 
prints, | had worn gloves the night be- 
fore, and as an extra precaution I had 
wiped with 
surface with which my hands 
in contact. Later, after reaching my 
apartment, I had burned the rag and 
washed away the remnants in the bath- 
tub. 


a damp rag every bit of 


had come 
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Leaning over the window sill, I in- 
spected it carefully through the lens, 
meaning to impress the doctor and 
Bridgeway with my _ thoroughness. 
Inch by inch I moved the magnifying 
glass over the surface, which was cov- 
ered with a fine coating of dust, but I 
was fully convinced that my search 
would be useless. 

Suddenly, just as I reached the cen- 
ter of the sill, my hand faltered. A 
queer, dizzying sensation shot through 
my body, and for a moment dark little 
specks zigzagged before my eyes. With 
a curious feeling that my brain was re- 
jecting the testimony of my eyes, I bent 
a little lower over the lens. 

In the thin layer of dust I saw the 
imprint of a hand! 


V. 


During the tense moments that fol- 
lowed, I was glad that my face was 
turned from my two companions, for 
without doubt it registered all the con- 
fusion and bewilderment that I felt. 
Reason told me there should be no 
marks on the siil, yet the tracings of 
a hand were clear and distinct under 
the lens. 

Was it my hand? It seemed prepos- 
terous, in view of the precautions I 
had taken, but no more so than that 
there should be any hand at all. For 
an instant I felt a wild impulse to erase 
the markings, but the knowledge that 
the doctor and Bridgeway were watch- 
ing me held me back. 

“Have you found something, Mr. 
Aberlee?” The voice was Bridgeway’s. 

I was in a quandary. If I answered 
in the negative, I might be caught in a 
lie, for it was possible that Bridgeway 
and the doctor would discover the im- 
print for themselves, and then I would 
have a hard time rendering a satisfac- 
tory explanation. On the other hand, 
if the outlines in the dust had been left 
by my own fingers, it would be the 
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height of folly to call attention to them. 
I had to make up my miad quickly, 
and now I seized instinctively upon 
what seemed the safer alternative. 

“Finger prints,” I replied, trying to 
steady my voice. “They are quite clear 
and may lead to something. What else 
have we?” 

“Can you tell anything about the 
knife?” asked Doctor Bittner. 

Conquering a strong sense of aver- 
sion, I turned to the bed, leaned over 
the body, and pretended to make an 
examination of the weapon, which had 
not yet been withdrawn from _ the 
wound. 

“It’s quite an ordinary make, as far 
as may be told from the handle,” was 
my truthful opinion. “The five-and- 
ten-cent stores sell thousands just like 
it every day, and it would be impos- 
sible to trace the purchaser of this par- 
ticular one.” 

“Any marks on the handle?” inquired 


* Bridgeway. 


I recalled distinctly that my bare 
fingers had not touched the knife even 
for an instant, and that I had carefully 
wiped the handle before leaving the 
room. Again taking out my lens, I 
went through the motions of a keen 
and methodical investigator. 

But I was scarcely able to suppress 

gasp, as on the imitation redwood 
handle of the weapon, I saw the ciearly 
defined ridges and whorls of some one’s 
fingers. The weirdness of it gave mea 
nervous chill. 

“More finger prints,” I announced, 
trying to speak calmly, though a tem- 
pest was raging within me. “We seem 
to be making headway. We must send 
the knife into the city and have the 
impressions photographed. It’s a safe 
bet that the marks on the handle are 
exactly like those on the sill.” 

“My car is at the door,” remarked 
sridgeway with the eagerness of one 
who genuinely desires to help, “and my 
man is waiting. He can make the run 














to the city and back in five or six 
hours.” 

“No hurry,” I equivocated. My 
mind felt a little dazed, but I was de- 
termined to give the finger prints 
another and keener inspection before 
taking further steps, and I wished to 
make the examination unobserved. “I 
want to take the finger impressions of 
all the members of the household,” I 
added, “and send them in along with 
the knife. Not that 1 expect anything 
to come of it, for this has all the ear- 
marks of being an outside job, but we 
might as well do the thing thoroughly.” 

Joctor Bittner nodded approvingly, 
and I flattered myself on having im- 
methodical and 
yf conducting an in- 

I could judge by 
b 


neither he nor bridgeway 


pressed him with my 
painstaking way 
vestigation. As far as 
their faces, 
had noticed my confusion at finding the 
finger prints. 

Again I stepped to the north window 
looked oui upon the sharply slop- 
I knew there 
feet either on 
the 
graveled space surrounding the house; 
but | l l 


tepped through the window 
examined every square foot of the roof 


and 
: ‘ ¢ . 20. _~ 
ing roor OL tne poren. 
could be no imprint of 
the sun-bleached shingles or on 


and 





through my lens. 
“Find any 


thing?” asked. Bridgeway 





as I reéntere 
replied 


“Nothing,” I truthfully. 
“Shingles likes the seldom take im- 
p ons, except of damp or muddy 
( S id there was no rain last 
he murderer undoubtedly 
I his ¢ pe over the ro but we 
vi ld ( \ € W i ig nec if we 

( d yr ToC print on the graveled 
walks and stone paths. Our main hope 

1 ishi identity and the 
I S i 1e ¢ e.” 


Doctor Bittner nodded again, as if 
with my sagacity. A 
giance at my watch told me that it was 
a little after three. I wished to be alone 
and have a few minutes of quiet reflec- 


leeply impressed 
deeply impressed 
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tion in order to gather my thoughts and 
regain my mental equilibrium, but I saw 
no way of ridding myself of my com- 
panions just at present. 

Unable to think of anything better 
to do, I opened a closet door and looked 
in. The interior was narrow and dark 
and seemed to contain nothing but a 
few garments. On my visit in the 
night, I had not even noticed the closet, 
and it was inconceivable that any clews 
should be found there, but I was faith 
fully adhering to my role of a pains- 
taking investigator. 

I rummaged among 
swept the floor and walls 
tric torch, and was about to walk out 
when of a sudden my 
riveted on the inside of the door. 

My nerves were already on edge, and 


the garments, 
with my elec- 


gaze became 


this time I was unable to choke back 
an exclamation. Though aware that 
Bridgeway and the doctor were regard- 
ing me with startled glances, I could 
not take my eyes from the door. 
“Heavens!? I ejaculated, my teeth 
chattering. 
On the light blue surface of the door 
he contours of a 
f blood. 


were t hand, etched 


in the crimson tints « 


I knew my face was whitening by de- 
grees, also that Bridgeway and the doc- 
tor were noticing my) 
I could neither 

; 


know mn we 


consternation, yet 
move nor speak. I had 


retically that a murderei 


fearful thing, but 


xperience with it. 


conscience is 
for my sense of guilt and the terrib’y 


vivid recollection of my crime, th 


thing I was seeing might not have im 
pressed me in such a monstrous man- 
ner. 

4 


As it was, I felt my senses reeling 
The chamber, with the hideously 
form on the bed, with the bleak light 
slanting in through the 
seemed suddenly to have 


“11 
Stlit 


windows, 
become a 
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room of horrors. Though unable to 
think clearly, I recalled having read 
and heard of the strange aberrations 
that sometimes attack the murderer’s 
mind, and for a moment or two I 
doubted my reason. Bridgeway’s voice, 
vague and low, as if coming from a 
vast distance, brought me to with a 
jolt. 

“What is it, Mr. Aberlee?” 

I pointed to the crimson smear. 
Then I laughed hysterically, feeling as 
though the last remnant of self-control 
was slipping away from me. The two 
men stepped closer and looked at the 
point indicated by my finger. 

“Blood!” exclaimed Bridgeway, ad- 
justing his glasses to see better. “How 
do you suppose it got there?” . 

The foolish question reminded me 
of the role I had to play. My mind 
struggled out of the daze into which it 
had been jolted, and I managed to meet 
the lawyer’s puzzled gaze. 

“Evidently the murderer got his 
hands stained with blood while commit- 
ting the crime,” I theorized, speaking 
as evenly as was possible. “Afterward, 
for some as yet unexplained reason, he 
entered this closet and touched the door 
with his bloody hands.” 

“What could he have been doing in 
the closet?” asked Doctor Bittner, knit- 
ting his brows. 

| shook my head and mumbled some- 
thing to the effect that such minor 
phases of the mystery could be attended 
to later. Then, remarking that there 
seemed to be nothing more for us to 
do in the bedchamber, I picked up my 
kit and led the way down the stairs. 

Sheriff Greaves, standing in the 
identical spot where I had found him 
on my arrival, tugged at the ends of 
his drooping mustaches and regarded 
me with a calflike expression. 

“Greaves,” I said, “do you know how 
to take finger prints?” 

The sheriff's dull and mournful fea- 
tures brightened a little. “Sure thing,” 





he declared. “I took the prints of a 
couple horse thieves onc’t.” 

I opened my kit and took out my 
finger-print outfit. “I want you to take 
the finger impressions of everybody in 
the house,” I told him. “If you need 
any assistance, Mr. Bridgeway and 
Doctor Bittner will help you. I’ve got 
a theory that I want to study out in 
the meanwhile.” 

With an important gesture the sheriff 
waved my finger-print outfit aside, ex- 
plaining that he had brought his own. 
“Got any leads yet?” he inquired. 

“None worth mentioning,’ I con- 
fessed. 

Greaves scratched his head reflec- 
tively. ‘Seems to me I’ve heard tell 
that when you don’t know what to do, 
you oughta hunt for the skirt.” 

Despité my perturbation, I laughed. 
“Cherches la femme,’ I quoted, remem- 
bering the French maxim at which he 
seemed to be crudely alluding. “Ex- 
cellent advice, Greaves, but there is no 
indication that a woman is involved in 
this case. Be careful with those finger 
prints, will you?” 

Striking a thoughtful poise, I swung 
down one of the paths leading to the 
garden. Glancing back over my shoul- 
der at a bend in the walk, I saw that 
the front porch was vacant, and I knew 
that Greaves, Bittner, and Ridgeway 
had gone inside to carry out my in- 
structions. J suspected they would 
make a botch of the task, but I didn’t 
care, for all I wanted was to be alone 
for a while. 

Suddenly I came to a dead stop, and 
a little chill wriggled down my spine as 
a suspicion flashed through my mind. 

“Wonder what Greaves meant,” I 
muttered. 

At first his advice had meant noth- 
ing more to me than a dolt’s effort to 
impress me with his imagined astute- 
ness; his paraphrase of the famous 
French adage had struck me as point- 
less. Now I wondered whether the 











sheriff was really as much of a dunce as 
he appeared to be. Whether he knew it 
or not, he had touched directly upon my 
motive for murdering Martin Glenn. 

I asked myself whether Greaves 
be aware of my infatua- 
tion of Phyllis Glenn, the mad, turbu- 
lent desire that had impelled me to 
murder. It did not seem likely; yet 
what else could his remark have meant? 
Was my guilty conscience reading a 
meaning inta his words that he had not 
intended? 

The last reflect 
a little and I sta 
for there was a 


could possibly 


ion soothed my mind 
rted to walk briskly, 
keen chill in the air. 
creeping up over Glenn- 
house and its sur- 
sinister and depressing as- 
blowing in from 
was taking on 


Shadows were 
haven, 
roundings a 
pect, ie the 
the waters to the 


a sharper edge 


gen the 


wind, 


south, 


Presently 
ridding 


recalled my reason for 
Bittner and Bridge- 
abruptly, began to re- 


myself of 


way and, turning 








trace my steps toward the house. It 
would be easy to sn¢ into the bed- 
room unobserved while the finger 
prints were being taken, and I felt I 


must satisfy myself in regard to the 
marks on the sill, the knife.handle, and 
the closet door. 

Those marks baffled ali my reasoning 


power, taken 


precaution 
count for them in no other 


laving every possible 
clews, I could ac- 


than 


against 
way 


1 


that I must have suffered a lapse of 


sanity after committing the crime. That 
theory did n seein very convincing, 
1 | 14 1 eae al ‘a 
i L ¢ fil ( ung more plau- 





ied along, I 


in to wonder whether, in addition 


the finger marks, I might not have 
left other cle which so far had eluded 
iny ler ‘ided to make a careful 
search of the room as soon as I had 


examination of the finger 
rints 
\s, unobserved, slipped into the 


it occurred to me that it was a 


house 
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fortunate thing that I was investigating 
my Own crime, since it gave me a 
chance to suppress or destroy any in- 
criminating evidence. I tiptoed up the 
stairway, traversed the hall unmolested, 
entered Martin Glenn’s bedroom, and 
carefully bolted the door. Then I 
switched on the light, for dusk had set- 
tled over the chamber. 

I noticed that my hands trembled as 
I opened my kit, took out the finger- 
print apparatus, and tore a blank page 
from my notebook. My heart fluttered 
queerly as the tips of my fingers bore 
down on the inked pad. Shaking with 
excitement, I raised them from the pad 
and pressed them against the sheet 
from my notebook. In a moment the 
pattern of my finger would be 
imprinted on the white page, and it 
would take only a short while to com- 
marks on the knife 


tips 


pare them with the 


handle and the window sill. 

Lifting my fingers from the pape 
I stared down at the intricate tang "le 
of whorls and ridges. In a few min- 
utes now the torturous suspense would 


whether 
and the sill 


’ 7 
ones eise. 


should know 


handle 


be over. |] soon 
the marks on the 
vere mine or some 

Then I heard a voice, clear, keen, and 
penetrating : 


“Why are you doing that, Mr. Aber- 


lee ?” 
VII 
A convulsive shudder racked my 
body. Clutching the e of the table 
fo pport, and glan out of the 
rf ne »f an eye | ticed that the 





closet coor had opened and that a figure 
g black was approaching me 


FOW ned in 
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with slow, swinging strides. It was 
Phyllis Glenn. 

S on i 

[I crouched as if dodging a blow, 


feeling as though nerve in my 
had 
needle. Finally, with a 

stood erect and turned my 
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head. 


body become a pitilessly 
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foot of space separated us. I was 
conscious of a weird mingling of the 
beautiful and the terrible in her ap- 
pearance. Her black attire, with the 
waves of raven hair that lay coiled 
against her head, accentuated her 
deathlike pallor, and out of her large, 
quivering eyes blazed forth a fire that 
caused me to cringe and shiver. 

“Will you explain?” she asked. Her 
tones were low, but they stung my 
senses like a whiplash. “I came up 
here for a last look at—him.” She in- 
clined her head toward the bed. “I 
heard some one coming and, not being 
able to imagine who it might be, 
stepped into the closet. You were tak- 
ing an impression of your own finger 
prints, weren’t you, Mr. Aberlee?” 

I stared down at the smudges on the 
paper, then slowly raised my eyes until 
they met hers, and again I shrank away 
from the nameless something I saw in 
their depths. I opened my lips to 
speak, but no words came. 

“Rather an unusual thing to do, isn’t 
it?’ she inquired, snatching from my 
hand the paper which bore the imprint 
of my fingers. Her voice was subdued 
and exquisitely modulated, but there 
was scorn in it’ that stung and lashed. 

“Why don’t you answer my ques- 
tions?” she demanded. “Did you ex- 
pect that these,” indicating the tracings 
on the paper, “would correspond with 
the marks on the knife handle, the win- 
dow sill, and the closet door?” 

At last I found my voice, but I could 
scarcely recognize it as my own. “How 
ab—absurd!” I stuttered, forcing a 
laugh that sounded like a hollow mock- 
ery. “What a ridiculous question!” 

“Then why did you do it?” she in- 
sisted. 

I racked my brain, but could find no 
answer but the truthful one. Straining 
my imagination as I might, I could 
think of no other reason why I should 
have been taking my own finger prints 
than the one I dared not give. 
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“Mr. Aberlee, did you murder my 
father ?” 

I felt a crazy impulse to shriek out 
a confession. Again I raised my eyes 
to the level of her own. Only for a 
single, horror-filled moment could I en- 
dure the remorseless scrutiny of the 
black, weirdly burning orbs, but in that 
moment I discovered that Phyllis Glenn 
had divined my secret. 

In a revulsion of feeling I felt a fren- 
zied desire to wind my fingers around 
her slender and_ glisteningly white 
throat and make sure that her lips 
should never utter the hideous secret. 
The room was so still that I could 
almost hear the beats of my racing 
pulses. Outside a thick gloom was 
falling, and escape would be easy. I 
felt a maddening itch in my fingers. 
Perhaps I should have obeyed the devil- 
ish urge, but at that moment the door 
opened and Sheriff Greaves lumbered 
awkwardly into the room. 

He peered at me queerly for a mo- 
ment, tugged at the ends of his mus- 
taches, then blinked his weak little eyes. 

“T’ve took them finger prints,” he an- 
nounced. “All but Miss Glenn’s. 
Reckon we won’t need ’em, though.” 

“Won’t need them?” I echoed husk- 
ily, experiencing a curious weakening 
of the knees. “What—what do you 
mean ?” 

“Never had much use for finger 
prints, nohow,” asserted Greaves with a 
disgusted grimace. ‘Them newfangled 
stunts ain’t all they’re cracked up to be 
—not by a jugful! And I guess we'll 
be able to get Mr. Glenn’s murderer 
without ’em.” 

I stared at him, shifted my weight 
from one aching foot to the other, 
cleared my throat, and finally man- 
aged to speak. 

“How?” 

“Well, you see,” and a flicker of grim 
humor showed in Greaves’ lazy eyes, 
“T’ve got a feller out here that saw 
the murder done.” 











He pointed to the door, which he 

had closed upon entering. I gripped 
the edge of the table till my finger 
nails turned white. 
“Saw it done!” I gasped, wiping 
something icy and clammy from my 
forehead. For an instant the world 
dwindled into dancing specks. 

I had plauned the crime with infinite 
care. To make it flawless in every re- 
spect, | had drawn upon my vast fund 
of knowledge and _ experience. I 
thought I had committed no errors, 
either of omission or commission. But 
all my efforts and all my ingenuity had 
been concentrated in one direction. I 
had thought of nothing but hew to 
cover up my movements, how to avoid 
leaving clews, and how to conceal my 
motive. It had never occurred to me 
that there might be an eye witness to 
my crime. I had taken no precautions 
against that. 

“The feller will be here in a mo- 
ment,” declared Greaves, again casting 
a glance at the door. 

I strove valiantly to rally my senses, 
but I could see nothing, think of noth- 
ing but the fact that in a moment or 
two the door would open and the wit- 
ness to my.crime would walk in. The 
moments dragged, each one of them a 
hideous eternity that intensified my sus- 
pense and increased my terror. I kept 
my gaze fixed rigidly on the door, each 
moment expecting to see it swing in- 
ward. 

The silence was so tense that the 
ticking of the watch in my vest pocket 
could clearly be heard. Greaves had 
sat down, crossed his knees, and was 
leaning back, with eyes half closed, as 
if dozing. Phyllis had retreated a few 
steps, but her eyes, gleaming like a 
jungle beast’s, did not leave my face for 
an instant. 

The suspense was becoming excru- 


ciating. I leaned over the little table, 


straining my eyes at the door, wonder- 
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ing if it would never open. Minute fol- 
lowed minute in an agonizing slow 
procession, and still the door remained 
closed. I was bathing in cold, sticky 
perspiration and there was a torturous 
throbbing at my temples. I felt a wild 
impulse to leap across the floor, fling 
the door open, and end the dreadful 
suspense. 

I squinted at Greaves. A _ thin, 
shrewd smile was hovering about his 
lips, and something told me that I had 
misjudged the man. 

In the next instant I started vio- 
lently. There was a noise at the door, 
and then it started to turn inward, 
slowly, jerkily, an inch at a time. 


VEE, 


After an interval that seemed as long 
as a day, a dwarfish man with a hump 
on his back, a slouching gait, and a 
leathery complexion wabbled into the 
room. He blinked his eyes at the light, 
cast a shuddering glance at the bed, 
then grinned hideously. 

“Well, Jimmie,” drawled Sheriff 
Greaves, straightening his lank body a 
little, “who done the killing?” 

The little man’s eyes flitted slowly 
over the room. A shriek rose in my 
throat as he looked at me. He pointed 
a trembling index finger in my direc- 
tion. 

“Sure he 
Greaves. 

“Guess I ought to know.” The man 
cackled hoarsely. “I was watching 
him. I saw és 

“Tt’s a lie!” I screamed, feeling as 
though the last remnant of reason had 
deserted me. I hurled myself forward, 
my fingers clawing at the man’s throat. 
“Anyhow,” I hissed, “you’ll never live 
to tell it in court.” 

But in the next instant the sheriff’s 
flaillike arm gripped me and tossed me 
aside. 

“That'll do,” he declared calmly. 


” 


done it? demanded 
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“You’ve as good as told us that you 
done it. Try these on.” And before | 
could utter a word or offer any resis- 
tance he had snapped a pair of hand- 
cuffs about my wrists. 

I sank limply into the chair he had 
vacated, and then I saw that Bridgeway 
and Doctor Bittner were standing in 
the doorway. The doctor regarded me 
with a reproachful and melancholy eye, 
while the lawyer’s habitually dignified 
manner seemed a trifle unsettled. 

“Perhaps you had better leave us, 
Miss Glenn,” suggested Bridgeway 
gently. “You may rest assured that 
your father’s murderer will be pun- 
ished.” 

I forced myself to look at her. She 
had grown limp of a sudden and the 
look of ferocious intensity had died out 
of her face. Without a glance in my 
direction she stepped from the room. 

“As for you, Jimmie,” Bridgeway 
went on, “I think we can persuade 
Sheriff Greaves to let you off with a 
light sentence for vagrancy. You'll 
forget that Jimmie tried to rob this 
house last night—won’t you, Greaves?” 

“Oh, sure thing,” declared the sheriff 
amiably. 

I stared bewilderedly, conscious of 
little else than that | had gambled des- 
perately for high stakes and lost. 

“Maybe I should explain,” Bridge- 
way went on without addressing any 
one in particular, “that Jimmie is a 
yegg who has infested these parts for 
some little time. He’s addicted to mor- 
phine, too, and he isn’t much to brag 
about. Last night he thought he would 
take advantage of Miss Glenn’s absence 
and the reduction in the of the 
household to investigate the contents of 
that wall safe over there.” 

[ started and peered dully at the 
speaker. 

“He had barely got into this room 
when he heard a noise on the porch. 
Jimmie isn’t a hero, exactly, especially 
when he hasn’t had a shot of dope for 
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some time, and so he hid in the closet. 
Presently some one entered, switched 
on the light, and approached the bed 
with a knife in his hand.” He whirled 
round abruptly and bored his eyes into 
my face. “That some one was you, 
Aberlee !” 

“Ye-es,” I stuttered, ‘but——— 

“Enough,” interrupted Bridgeway. 
“Poor Jimmie didn’t know what was 
happening till it was ali over and you 
had gone. Then he stepped forward 
and almost collapsed when he saw that 
Glenn had been murdered. I don’t 
know what it is that causes a man to 
touch a knife or other weapon with 
which a murder has been committed, 
but Jimmie couldn’t resist the impulse.” 

“Then the finger prints on the knife 
handle were his!” I blurted out. 

“Yes, and those on the window sill 
and the closet door, too. Well, Jimmie 
was almost crazy with fear when he 
saw what had happened. He realized 
that he might be accused of the crime 
if he remained in the room. For a 
moment he thought of crawling back 
into the closet, but he saw he would 
not be safe there, and so he managed 
to get a grip on himself and sneak out 
of the house. One of Greaves’ deputies 
arrested him a few hours later. He 
told what he had seen in Glenn’s bed- 
room, but it isn’t safe to take a dope 
fiend’s story without a generous sprin- 
kling of salt. Anyhow, we knew his tale 
wouldn’t have a chance in court without 
some corroborative testimony. 

“Jimmie gave Greaves a fairly good 
description of the murderer, but 
Greaves didn’t know anybody who 
fitted it. He called up Miss Glenn and 
broke the news to her, incidentally re- 
peating the description Jimmie had 
given. She reflected for a moment, 
then she recalled that a detective named 
Vinton Aberlee looked something like 
that. I got into my car, drove to the 
city, and managed to get you out here, 
Aberlee. I suppose you didn’t dare re- 


? 








fuse. Maybe, too, you wanted to go 
over the scene again and see whether 
you had left any clews.” 

I nodded dejectedly. 

Bridgeway adjusted his troublesome 
spectacles. “Well, Greaves and I knew, 
from the way you acted when you spot- 
ted the marks on the sill and the knife 
handle, that you were guilty. We 
guessed you would want to compare 
them with your own, and so we asked 
Miss Glenn to step into the closet while 
you were taking a stroll in the garden. 
You slipped back into the house while 
you thought nobody was _ watching 
and E 

Chuckling grimly, he picked up the 
sheet of paper bearing the imprint of 
my fingers, which Phyllis had dropped 
as she left the room. “H’m! I see 
you did exactly what we thought you 
would do, Aberlee. None but a man 
with a guilty conscience would have 
thought of comparing his finger prints 
with those on the knife.” He rose and 
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walked heavily toward the door. 
“Guess you had better take your pris- 
oner away, Greaves. This has been an 
interesting variation of the third de- 
gree.” 

Third degree! The phrase seemed 
singularly apt. I could imagine no 
more excruciating form of inquisition 
than that to which Bridgeway and the 
rustic sheriff had subjected me. I 
doubted, too, whether any other form 
would have served their purpose as ef- 
fectively. 

“Guess we'll take a little walk,” 
drawled the sheriff, seizing my arm. 
“Next time you pull off a murder, 
you'd better be sure nobody is lookin’.” 


I am sitting in a narrow, iron-barred 
room as | pen this recital. On the wall 
back of my cot hangs a calendar, and 
I have ringed one of the dates with 
a pencil. It is the sixteenth. 

On that day I am to die in the electric 
chair. 





MILLIONAIRE IS KIDNAPED 
TRANGE is the story related by W. K. Marcellus, a millionaire of Ashtabula, 
Ohio, who recently told the police that he had been kidnaped and kept a 


prisoner in a dark cellar for more than a week. 


Mr. Marcellus, who is sixty-five 





years old, had completed arrangements for a trip to France with his family and 
had twenty-four hundred dollars on his person when, about eight o’clock in the 
evening, he was attacked by two men near the top of the stairway of the Union 
Station in Cleveland. They first hit him on the head, then threw a sack over his 
face and drugged him with ether or chloroform. While he was in a semiconscious 
condition they led him to a waiting automobile and made him enter it. 

After a long ride he was taken from the machine and conducted down steep 
steps to a dark cellar, where all his money was stolen and where he saw another 
man, about twenty-five years old, whose face was “slashed from ear to mouth.” 

“On the other side of a partition in the cellar,” Mr. Marcellus informed the 
authorities, “was a woman about middle age, judging from her repeated cries for 
release. The only one who came to the cellar was a boy of fourteen years, who 
brought us soup after we yelled repeatedly for something to eat.” 

On the day that he was released, the aged millionaire said, he overheard 
some one say: “We'll let Charles take him out to-day.” Later two men entered 
the cellar and blindfolded Marcellus, who was then led by the fourteen-year-old 
boy about half a mile from the underground prison before he was set at liberty. 

Marcellus does not know what was done with the two other victims of the 
kidnapers. 
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HE neighbors had come to the 


conclusion that Higgs was 
beating his wife. Not that 


this was anything remarkable, 
It wasn’t; in fact, the reputedly common 
amusement of Higgs, “when he ’ad a 
drop too much,” was to abuse Fanny. 
But on this occasion she was scream- 
ing, and that was unusual. Ordinarily 
Fanny only whimpered, since anything 
louder would have increased Higgs’ 
anger. 

Clowster, floor below, 
decided to protest. “Come naw, ’Iggs,’ 
he called from the bottom of the stair- 
way where he stood dressed only in a 
nightshirt. “Darn’t you and your mis- 
ses except anybody in this nibor’ood 
wanis to sleep, eh, wot? Blime me, 
we've nort all got theat’ical workin’ 
‘ours like you ’as. Jus’ give the misses 
a rest until daylight, if you please.” 

Higgs came to the stairway railing 
and surveyed the night-gowned one be- 
low. “Clowster, you pick up your 
skirts and go in to your own missus,” 
he called derisively. “The Lord knows 
it may do ’er good; keep ’er tongue 
quiet—for a nour or two, anywi’. I'll 
lay a quid ’twas ’er sent you out; med- 
dlin’ ole cat.” 

This was a home shot and Clowster 
knew when to retreat. He said no 
more. But by this time heads were out 
of several windows at adjoining houses 
and there was a hullabaloo, 
for it was a hot night, and sleep came 
not too easily under the deepest of 
quiet. 

Higgs worked. “off and on” at an 
amusement place up Houndsditch way 
—‘’Aoundsditch,” he would have 


finally 


’ 


one 


general 


called it; that is, he went to work at 
seven o’clock in the evening, came back 
at eleven, then went again at eight in 
the morning to remain while the char- 
women cleaned up the place, and came 
home again at one in the afternoon. 
except on matinée days, when he did 
not come home at all. A combination 
of what is called over here a superin- 
tendent and caretaker. When a panto’ 
was on, Higgs was sometimes given a 
small part, for he had once been an 
acrobat and was still a lively little chap, 
for all his fifty years. Fanny had been 
a ballet girl, but increasing fat had 
driven her off stage, and it was 
then she had married Higgs. Higgs 
weighed not much over a hundred, for 


the 


he was thin. Fanny was twice his 
weight. When mild-mannered little 


Higgs was sober, he no more thought 
of talking back to Fanny than he would 
have considered baiting an elephant, 
and it was then she took her revenge, 
making his life thoroughly miserable 
with constant and_ verbal 
abuse, for she was intensely jealous, 
and had the idea that her husband still 
cut a wide swath among the ladies of 
the ballet at the Pyramid. 

Drink, however, according to his 
misses, appeared to make a_ regular 
raw-meat man of Higgs; Higgs intox- 
icated would have tackled his weight 
in wild cats. It was Fanny’s settled 
opinion, freely expressed among her 
friends and neighbors, that if Higgs in 
liquor were sometime inclined to over- 
turn St. Paul’s, over St. Paul’s must go. 

“His strength in liquor is tremen- 
jous,” she would relate, not without an 
accent of pride, for all she might be 


bickering 











nursing an evident bruise, supposedly 
Higgs bestowed. “It ain’t-natural, nor 
it ain’t ’ooman; it’s somethin’ the beer 
gives ’im, though the Lord knows beer 
only makes me sleepy. Sometime ’e’ll 
kill me, I know it. But, bless your 
’eart, it won’t be ’Iggs as’ll do it; it'll 
be the beer, and it'll be the beer jug 
as orter ’ang.” 

After a long round of verbal abuse 
from adjoining windows things began 
to quiet down in the Higgs household. 
Fanny might still be heard whimper- 
ing occasionally,® but she no longer 
screamed, and that was some comfort. 
The neighborhood soon lapsed back 
into slumber. 

At seven thirty next morning Mrs. 

lowster heard Higgs slam his door 
loudly, and recognized the noise as an 
expression of Higgs’ resentment at the 
Clowster interruption of the night be- 
fore. Then she heard him clump nois- 
ily down the stairs, and, from her front 
window, saw him vanish up the court. 
“Lookin’ very. seedy and dry, too, if 
you arsk me,” was the Clowster opin- 
ion offered to her husband over their 
breakfast tea. Shortly after that the 
morning post .came, and, a little later, 
there was what sounded like an even 
louder slam of the Higgs door. Mrs. 
Clowster hurried toward the hallway 
‘to discover if there had resulted any 
physical damages to Mrs. Higgs from 
the affair of the evening before, but, 
nobody descending the stairs from 
above, she concluded that it had not 
been the Higgs door she had last heard, 
and returned to her ironing. 

At eleven her ladyship, who looked 
rather closely after the welfare of the 
lenizens of Barter’s Court, where her 
father, Lord Rollingbroke, owned most 
of the houses, appeared with a few 
comforts and delicacies for the ailing 
ones of the neighborhood. Since 
Fanny had lately been complaining of 
“a sinking sensation in her stuwmmick,” 
her ladyship knocked at the Higgs’ door 
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to make inquiries regarding the present 
state of that important Higgs organ. 
At eleven forty-five she descended to 
the Clowster home in a condition of 
some excitement. 

“Mrs. Clowster, I can’t seem to raise 
a soul at Mrs. Higgs,” she said. “And 
there’s the awfullest odor in their hali- 
way. Lve been knocking for at least 
six minutes. Aren’t they at home?” 

“At ’ome!” snorted Mrs. Clowster 
indignantly, Higgs’ remark of the night 
before still fresh in her memory. “Lor’ 
bless your ladyship’s ’eart, I should 
think they wair at ‘ome; at least, they 
wair larst night. That there rascally 
*"Iggs was in ’is cups agine, beatin’ ’er 
awful.” Here followed a few precise 
details of the affair of the previous 
evening. “’Er screams were somethink 
’orrible; gashly, I called ’em. You'd 
almost take your oath she was bein’ 
murdered. ’Iggs ’as gone to work, but 
the misses must be in, for I give you 
my word she couldn’t get by my door 
wivout me aseein’ of “er; an’ I been 
ironin’ right ’ere all the mornin’, though 
I did ’ear their door slam once after 
*Iggs left.” 

Her ladyship began to look worried. 
Mrs. Clowster, however, remained 
quite tranquil—family squabbles were 
not exactly a novelty in Barter’s Court 
—until she began to sniff that strange 
odor. 

She wrinkled her nose. “It’s burn- 
ing cabbage, that’s wot that is,’ she 
said. ‘Misses ‘Iggs must ’ave left 
some on the stove.” 

“Then I’m afraid something really 
has happened,” suggested her ladyship. 
“Hadn’t we better go up and see?” 

“Don’t you worry,” said Mrs. Clow- 
ster soothingly. “Misses ’Iggs usually 
sleeps late on sich occasions—I mean 
when her man’s been more than hor- 
dinarily obsterperous. She’s probably 
snoozing now. Il'll go up with you, 
dear. My knocks’ll wake her; I'll war- 
rant you that.” 
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Together they mounted the stairs, 
but they did not knock. By this time 
a thin trickle of crimson was finding 
its way over the worn Higgs’ thresh- 
old beneath the Higgs’ doorway. Her 
ladyship turned pale, and Mrs. Clow- 
ster showed signs of fainting; but 
Mrs. Clowster thought better of her 
fainting intentions, caught up _ her 
skirts, and started downstairs. ‘Your 
ladyship was right. I do believe some- 
thing ’as ’appened,” she said. “I'll send 
Clowster for a bobby directly, ’e bein’ 
at ‘ome on account of this is a benk 
’oliday.” 

The bobby soon arrived, produced a 
bunch of keys, found one that fitted 
the door, and opened it. It was cab- 
bage that had been burning; the thick, 
vdorous smoke fairly crowded the 
stuffy little room. The bobby threw 
back the door and hurried to open a 
window, but not before he had seen 
what lay upon the floor. 

“Your ladyship had better go down- 
stairs,’ he said. It was Tatler, and 
he had known Lord Rollingbroke’s 
handsome daughter almost since she 
first came to Barter’s Court as a baby. 
“*Iggs ’as done for ’is misses at last, 
an’ she nort a ’olesome object to look 
at.” 

But her ladyship did not go down, 
and, by this time, the sight of a sec- 
ond police officer hurrying into the 
building had collected a fairly good- 
sized crowd on the stairway. It was 
true, Mrs. Higgs had been most effec- 
tively done for. She was dead, beaten 
on the head with some sort of a blunt 
instrument, and one side of her face 
was gashed with a bread knife. The 
knife lay on the floor. 

“Come naw,” said Tatlers to the 
crowd, returning from opening the 
window to let out the overpowering 
odor of stale burned cabbage. ‘‘Weer’s 
that ’Iggs, anybcdy aweer o’ that? I 
knowed this would ’appen sooner or 
later.” 
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“In course you did, Tatler,” said 
Mrs. Clowster, edging nearer and add- 
ing, with a commiserating sniffle, as she 
wiped her nose and eyes with a cor- 
ner of her apron and gazed at the 


much-battered Mrs. Higgs: “All of 
us did; but it was the beer.” She was 


thinking of Mrs. Higgs’ frequently re- 
iterated statement. “There wasn’t a 
tenderer, quieter man in the court than 
*"Iggs when ’e ’adn’t ’is drop too much.” 

“That’s very true, Mrs. Clowster,” 
agreed her ladyship. Then, to the 
bobby: “I’m not sésure, Tatler, about 
Higgs being the man you want. I never 
knew him to really harm her, though 
her tongue was sometimes so sharp I’ve 
often wondered how he kept from it. 
She was a woman who could make a 
deal of howl over a very small hurt.” 

There was a commotion on the stair- 
way, and the voice of Higgs himself 
was heard speaking as he came up. 

“Well,” he called truculently at sight 
of the crowd around his doorway, 
“’as my ’ome turned into a peep show, 
wot? Come now, off with you, Clow- 
ster. I pay rent for the upper ’always, 
if you please.” ; 

Cameron, the second police officer, 
laid hands on his man. “I’ll advise you 
not to talk too much, ’Iggs,” he said. 
“This is serious business.” 

Higgs looked indignant. “Wot’s a 
serious business?” he asked. “I ain’t 
in a mood to stand no foolin’ to-day; 
I was up with the misses pretty near 
all night.” 

“T’ve ’eerd you were,” said Tatler 
meaningly, shaking his head; and then 
Higys caught sight of Fanny. 

His jaw sagged, his knees shook, and 
the skin of his face turned blue. 
“Lord!” he screamed. “It’s my Fanny. 
She’s been bashed, too; who’s gone an’ 
done this, wot? That’s wot I want to 
know.” 

A muttering among the crowd 
brought to Higgs a hint of the truth. 

“Wot, you don’t think I done it?” 











“W’y, there never was 


he screamed. 
a couple loved each other better than 


me an’ my Fanny. In course we-’ad 
out little differences; but who darn’t? 
Who darn’t, I’d like to know?” 

The crowd bawled its derision. 
“Yes, loved her wiv an ax, that’s wot 
you did, ’Iggs.” 

Tatler spoke under his breath to her 
ladyship. “I'll ’ave to tike “Iggs to 
Pearling Street myself, an’ I’ll send a 
physician at once,” he said, “but she’s 
dead enough, cold as a stone. I see 
that the minute I touched ’er. My 
partner, Cameron, will stay to look after 
things ’ere.” 

“You feel certain Higgs did it?’ 
asked her ladyship rather dubiously. 

“Nort a doubt,’ returned Tatler. 
“The rumpus was ’eerd by the ’ole 
neighborhood last night. I got word of 
it as soon as I came on duty. Worse 
than usual, it was. But Misses ’Iggs 
’as been predictin’ it for years; almost 
arskin’ for it, as you might say.” 

Higgs himself caught the tag end of 
this conversation. ‘Your ladyship, you 
don’t .believe I did this?” he asked. 
“W’y, I was only middlin’ full, an’ I 
give you my word I never as much as 
laid the weight of my little finger on 
Fanny, for all she talked to me some- 
think terrible.” 

“There, there, Higgs, if you didn’t 
do it, you mustn’t worry,” answered 
her ladyship. “T’ll try to see that you 
get justice anyway.” 

Higgs would have kissed her han 
had not Tatler taken him from Cam- 
eron at that moment and led him away, 
calling over his shoulder to the second 
officer as he descended the stairway: 

“Better leave that winder and door 
open, Jack; this smell is something aw- 
ful; floods the ’ole ’ouse. An’ keep 
them children outer there, too. There’s 
Clowster’s youngster jus’ crawlin’ from 
be’ind the door; chase ’im out and see 
wot that is he’s took and is playin’ 
with.” 
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The Clowster youngster was, how- 
ever, too spry for Cameron; he reached 
his mother’s skirts and began yelling 
to her for protection. 

“Bless you, Cameron, it’s northin but 
a bit of string,” said Mrs. Clowster as 
she lifted the screaming youngster in 
her arms. “There’s no ’arm in that.” 

Her ladyship arrived back at her 
home in Pentland Square in a bad state. 
The Higgs affair had affected her 
deeply. She found her parent, Lord 
Rollingbroke, sitting in the shade of a 
lawn umbrella‘at the rear of the house, 
mopping a florid and perspiring fore- 
head and sipping a glass of iced claret. 
He was attall, rather stout man with 
pleasant features, loose-curled, corn- 
colored hair, and was dressed in striped 
flannels and a somewhat gay-colored 
silk shirt that set off his barrellike chest 
to excellent advantage. 

“Hello, daddy,” she said, drawing a 
wicker chair up to where she, too, 
might enjoy the shade of the huge 
lawn umbrella. “I’ve found trouble 
again in your Barter’s Court rents.” 

“What is it this time?” he inquired, 
smiling fondly. “Bad drainage, or a 
leaky roof? Those Barter’s Court 
places will surely become model hous- 
ings if you have your way, kittens. 
But do try and be a little merciful on 
my pocketbook this morning. I paid 
my income tax yesterday.” 

“It’s neither drainage nor roofs this 
time, daddy,” she returned, “though 
number thirty-six could do with new 


leads. It’s the Higgses.” 
“Oh! The Higgses!” he said good- 


naturedly. “I suppose they’ve been 
quarreling, though that’s nothing new.” 

“The neighbors say they had a ter- 
rible quarrel last night. Waked them 
all out of a sound sleep. This fore- 
noon Mrs. Clowster and I went up to 
the Higgs’ kitchen and found her dead, 
horribly dead, daddy; her face had been 
cut with a knife, and her head beat 
with some sort of a blunt instrument. 
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Tatler has carried Higgs off to Pear- 
ling Street, and Cameron is in posses- 
sion of the top floor of thirty-nine, go- 
ing to stay there, I suppose, until the 
duly constituted authorities make an 
examination of everything and take 
away what’s left of poor Mrs. Higgs.” 

“Well, I’ll have the place cleaned up 
as soon as Cameron goes and we’ll rent 
it again,” he said. “The Higgses paid 
regularly, but they were a bone in the 
neighborhood, always quarreling and 
inciting others to quarrel. Of course 
it’s too bad about Mrs. Higgs, but I’m 
not sorry to be rid of them as tenants. 
I suppose Higgs is done for, fast 
enough ?” 

“That’s just it, daddy,” returned the 
daughter argumentatively, turning ear- 
nestly toward him. “I’m afraid Higgs 
is done for, and I don’t believe he killed 
her any more than the man in the moon 
did. To begin with, he didn’t act in 
the least like a murderer, and he told 
me he was only, as he called it, ‘mid- 
dlin’ full.” Higgs hadn’t a shred of 
temper unless he was thoroughly full, 
but, really, even then, I never knew him 
to do her any more harm than a few 
slaps, and I’ve often longed to give 
her those myself. She was a very ag- 
gravating woman.” 

“Tut, tut,” admonished her father. 
“You women always take the man’s 
part against your own sex. If the 
Higgses were quarreling last night, and 
she was found dead this morning, you 
may be sure nobody but Higgs did it. 
He was probably so drunk he doesn’t 
remember, that’s why you thought he 
didn’t act guilty. Mrs. Higgs has as- 
sured Hartley every quarter day for the 
last five years that she confidently ex- 
pected Higgs would murder her before 
Hartley should call again for the rent.” 

“And that’s just it again, daddy, 
dear,” broke in his daughter warmly. 
“She has said it so many times that 
everybody all but had Higgs hung years 


ago. It’s another case of give an ani- 
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mal a bad name and—well, you know 
the rest. I’m certain Higgs didn’t do 
it. He was one of the mildest-tempered 
men, save when he had too much liquor, 
and, even then, he never could have 
killed her. Mrs. Higgs was afflicted 
with an insatiable hunger for human 
sympathy; it was incense on her altar, 
she just had to have it. I’ve known her 
myself to accidentally burn her arm 
while cooking and then to parade the 
burn all over the neighborhood as some- 
thing that Higgs had inflicted when in 
liquor.” 

Lord Rollingbroke looked up quickly. 
“What, what! You don’t mean to in- 
sinuate, kittens, that Mrs. Higgs killed 
herself in such a manner that it might 
appear Higgs had committed the deed!” 


“No, daddy, what an idea! Of 
course not; that’s impossible. She 
might cut her own face, but she 


couldn’t beat herself to death over the 
head with a club, and it was the blow 
or blows on the head that killed her; 
the cut was a mere superficial wound.” 

Lord Rollingbroke drummed with his 
fingers on the arms of his chair and 
pursed his lips in a soft whistle. “Then 
what do you mean?” he asked. 

“Sounds complicated, doesn’t it, 
daddy dear?” she continued. “Well, 
I don’t believe it is. There’s some lit- 
tle key somewhere, perhaps lying right 
before our eyes, that will unlock the 
whole thing. There always is, and I 
mean to find it.” 

“You'll be wiser not to meddle,” ad- 
monished her parent. “Higgs will be 
competently defended.” 

“I know, I know, daddy,” she said. 
“But can’t you see that that blessed 
woman has arranged for his hanging 
even before any crime was committed? 
She has so deliberately misrepresented 
everything that poor Higgs hasn’t a 
chance. There isn’t one of your ten- 
ants but would willingly go on the stand 
and swear on a stack of Bibles forty- 
eight feet high that Higgs has threat- 

















ened to take his wife’s life a hundred 
times—and they’d believe it, too. For 
all she was a perfect termagant, the 
man loved her, in his way, and always 
spoke kindly of Fanny.” 

“Well, well, you may be right in 
your view,” agreed her father, “but the 
evidence against Higgs seems to be 
pretty conclusive. What have they 
done with him; did you tell me that?” 

“Taken him to Pearling Street,” she 
answered. “I suppose he’ll be held 
there incommunicado, until the investi- 
gation is over, anyway; but I must 
talk with him. I couldn’t say anything 
at Barter’s Court with that crowd all 
about. I just assured him I’d do some- 
thing. Poor Higgs! I really feel deeply 
about this, daddy.” 

Lord Rollingbroke looked thought- 
ful. “I suppose I can arrange to have 
you see him,” he said. “But of course 
it won’t be alone, and you'll have to be 
careful what you say.” 

“T just want Higgs to tell me what 
happened last night,” she said. “If he 
remembers clearly, of course, there'll be 
something to go on; but if it’s hazy, 
or all a blank to him, I’m afraid even 
my confidence may be a little shaken, 
though I shan’t give up. I won't be- 
lieve Higgs killed her if he says he 
didn’t. I’m not going to be one to 
prejudge the poor man just because 
his wife was fond of repeating that 
he would kill her some time.” 

Lord Rollingbroke, it proved, really 
did possess an open sesame at Pearling 
Street. Her ladyship was admitted to 
the corridor where Higgs occupied a 
cell, but she did not enter alone. Tat- 
ler accompanied her. Higgs sat on a 
stool in the corner with down-dragging 
shoulders, head buried in his hands. 

le did not even look up as Tatler un- 
locked the barred door and entered. 

“Come, 'Iggs,” said Tatler, shaking 
him by the arm, “’ere’s ’er ladyship to 
‘ave a word with you.” 

liggs arose eagerly and started to- 


“ 
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ward the door, his drawn face lighted 
up with the first look of hope it had 
known since the arrest. Tatler 
promptly drew him back. 

“Beggin’ your ladyship’s pardon,” he 
said apologetically, “but ’Iggs will ’ave 
to stay on ’is stool while your ladyship 
stands outside the door. Prisoners un- 
der detention on serious charges is nort 
allowed to see visitors any nearer.” 

“That’s all right, Tatler, I under- 
stand,” she said. Then, to Higgs: 
“Now, Mr. Higgs, try to remain calm 
and tell me all about what happened 
last night.” 

“What ’appened?”’ repeated Higgs, 
rather dazed by the directness of her 
question. “I give you my word there 
wasn’t northing ’appened last night. A 
little rumpus from that there meddlin’ 
rotter, Clowster, an’ some of the other 
nosey ones, incause my misses wasn’t 
as quiet as she might be; but that’s 
northing oncommon in Barter’s Court, 
as your ladyship knows.” 

Higgs’ pitifully forlorn figure 
spurred her ladyship on to press the 
examination. “Did you have words 
with Fanny?” she asked. “And why 
was she making a fuss?” 

“Didn’t ’ave a single word with the 
misses,” protested Higgs. “All the 
words I ’ad was with that rorter, Clow- 
ster. The misses ’ad ’ad the tooth- 
ache all day, and I kep’ away from ’er. 
Tried to show ’er some funny pictures 
once, thinkin’ it might tike ’er mind off 
the pain, but it warn’t no use; the only 
relief she seemed to get was from those 
screams.” 

Her ladyship turned hopefully to- 
ward Tatler. ‘That seems to explain 


the screams, doesn’t it, Tatler?” she 
said. “Mrs. Higgs was screaming be- 


cause she had the toothache.” 

Tatler shook his head dubiously. 
“Sounds rather fishy to me,” he 
swered. “I ’ardly think a British jury 
would look with favor on a murdered 
woman’s screams bein’ accounted for 


an- 
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because she ’ad the toothache, your 
ladyship.” 

“Well, Higgs, tell me what else hap- 
pened?” continued her ladyship. 

“Northing else ’appened,” repeated 
Higgs stolidly. “Fanny’s toothache 
stopped, we went to “bed, an’ this 
mornin’ we got up. Fanny cooked my 
breakfus’ and I went to work at the 
Pyramid. An’ I came ’ome at my reg’- 
lar time.” 

“What did she cook for your break- 
fast?” asked her ladyship. 

“Tea, an’ I ’ad bread,’ answered 
Higgs. 

“No cabbage ?” inquired her ladyship. 

“No cabbage,” repeated Higgs. 
“Didn’t know as there was any cab- 
bage in the ’ouse. If I ’ad knowed there 
was cabbage I’d ’a’ ’ad Fanny warm 
me up a dish. Tea an’ bread was all 
i et.” 

Her ladyship saw that there was 
nothing more to be gained from Higgs. 
“T think that’s all now,” she said. 
“Keep up your courage, Mr. Higgs; I 
shall come to see you again.” 

She joined Lord Rollingbroke in the 
waiting car outside. “Anything new?” 
he asked. 

“Well, at least I’ve got a little to go 
on,” she said, sighing rather dubiously, 
after ordering the chauffeur to take 
them to Barter’s Court. “I admit, 
though, that matters look rather dark 
for poor little Higgs; his memory of 
last night is somewhat hazy, though 
that may be just his stolidness. But 
I’ve discovered this much: Higgs be- 
lieves there was no cabbage in the 
house when he had breakfast this morn- 
ing, yet, when Tatler broke in, there 
was a pot of newly cooked cabbabe 
burning on the stove. From that it 
looks as if Mrs. Higgs must have put 
it on to cook, perhaps gone out to buy 
it, after Higgs left. Mrs. Clowster be- 
lieves she heard the Higgs door slam 
at least once after Higgs went away, 
though she seems certain that no one 
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passed through the hallway, but she 
might be mistaken in that. I know 
where Mrs. Higgs usually secures her 
provisions, at that fat little greengro- 
cer, Reddington’s, on the corner. I’m 
going to interview him and see if she 
bought cabbage there this morning.” 

They stopped at the junction of Bar- 
ter’s Court and Pelham Street, and 
Reddington, the fat little greengrocer, 
wearing a clean white apron, came out 
to the car. 

“Did Mrs. Higgs call at your place 
this morning to buy some cabbage, Red- 
dingtotrs” asked her ladyship. 

Reddington looked surprised. “Your 
ladyship didn’t know?” he asked in 
awed tones. “W’y, Mrs. ’Iggs is dead. 
*Iges ’e did for ’er last night. An’ if 
that woman ’as told me once, she’s told 
me a ’undred times ’e’d kill ’er yet. 
That there ’Iggs, when ’e ’ad a drop too 
much, was a speeches of wild man; an’ 
it should ’a’ been kep’ from ’im. ’E 
wasn’t ever one as could drink safely, 
an’, las’ night, ’e was, beggin’ your 
ladyship’s pardon, wot you might call 
fair pickled.” 

“You see how it is, daddy,” said her 
ladyship a little impatiently, as they 
left Reddington and the car moved 
down the court. “The whole neigh- 
borhood has been bitten by the same 
dog. It’s still quite possible Mrs. Higgs 
bought cabbage at Reddington’s this 
morning; but you couldn’t make that 
man believe it.” 

A crowd was gathered about the en- 
trance to number thirty-nine, where 
there seemed to be fresh cause for gos- 
sip. Her ladyship alighted from the 
car and accosted Mrs. Storking, ten- 
ant of number thirty-six. 

“What is it now, Mrs. Storking?” 
she asked. 

“Sich a time!” said Mrs. Storking, 
rolling her eyes and her head.. Mrs. 
Storking was also inclined toward a 
drop too much upon occasions of ex- 











citement, and this was one. “It’s Mrs. 
Clowster’s Tommy, bless the child. 
Only as Providensh kep’ that doctor 
’ere a-lookin’ after Mrs. ’Iggs, there’d 
’a’ been two a-lyin’ dead this blessed 
minute at number thirty-nine, instid of 
one.” 
“An accident, eh?” said her lady- 
ship. “Then I’d better go right in.” 
Having had considerable previous ex- 
perience with Mrs. Storking’s long- 
winded explanations, her ladyship had 
no desire to prolong the interview, and 
hurriedly entered number thirty-nine. 

Lord Rollingbroke waited in the mo- 
tor car outside for fifteen, and then 
for thirty minutes. A postman entered 
and came out again, but there was no 
sign of her ladyship. He was begin- 
ning to consider the advisability of en- 
tering number thirty-nine himself when 
his daughter returned, her face radiant. 
She placed something wrapped in a 
bit of white paper in his hand. 

“There,” she said, “is the key to the 
Higgs mystery. I knew some tiny, un- 


considered trifle would unlock the 
whole affair, and it has. Poor Higgs 
is going to be set free at once. There 


isn’t a shred of evidence against him.” 

Her parent, settling back in his seat 
and puffing contentedly at his cigar as 
the car turned and went toward Pear- 
ling Street, prepared to hear. “Well?” 
he said. 

“Well,” she repeated, “I went into 
Mrs. Clowster’s and found her Tommy 
had nearly strangled to death because 
he’d swallowed something on the end 
of a string—I’ll tell you what it was 
later; I want to save my climax—but 
‘providenshously,’ as Mrs. Storking 
says, Doctor Heuston was still upstairs 
making his examination of the late 
Mrs. Higgs. Upon the elder Clowster’s 
calling him, Doctor Heuston came 
down and rescued the junior of the 
family from immediate strangulation 
by holding on to one end of the string 
and pouring warm mustard water dowt 


“Middlin’ Full” 
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his throat until nature took its course, 
and Tommy brought up the obstruc- 
tion. But even then nobody surmised 
anything, and Doctor Heuston went 
back to finish with Mrs. Higgs. 

“Then I came in, and Mrs. Clowster 
gave me all the ‘’orrible detiles’ of 
Tommy’s near decease. I surmise that 
Mrs. Clowster must have thought I was 
crazy, from the way I acted when she 
had finished, laughing hysterically and 
running upstairs as if I were being 
pursued. Up there the Higgs’ apart- 
ments were in a state of status quo, 
still being aired, the door and windows 
open, faint traces of the burned cab- 
bage still evident, Doctor Heuston pre- 
paring to depart with a verdict of death 
from the blow of some blunt instru- 
ment delivered by a person unknown 
a settled fact in his mind. 

“T closed the Higgs’ door and then 
I surmise even Doctor Heuston thought 
I was crazy, for I rushed over to him, 
flourishing a penny humorous weekly 
in my hand, and begging that he stick 
his finger in Mrs. Higgs’ mouth. But 
he did, and the mystery was a mys- 
tery no longer.” 

She paused a moment, and her par- 
ent smiled appreciatively. ‘Making it 
a regular shilling shocker, aren’t you?” 
he said. “Well, I'll be the victim— 
goat, the Yankees call it, don’t they? 
What was it had happened?” 

“Why, it was all as plain as the nose 
on your face,” she answered. 
Higgs had had a recurrence of the 
toothache, and an idea at the same 

idea originating in a funny 
picture her husband had shown her 
last night. She’d tied 


end of a 
piece of stout linen thread about | 


TAT eo 
its. 


time, the 


one 
ier 
aching molar, the other end to the door 


knob, and then slammed the door. But, 
she being a heavy woman, fell with 
the closing door, her head striking the 


knob, a bread knife she had been using 
to cut the linen thread flying out of 
her hand and cutting her face, and the 
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tooth coming out. But the blow Mrs. 
Higgs received in falling against the 
doorknob proved fatal—the knob was 
all smeared with blood and hair, and 
a remnant of the linen thread still 
dangling from it. Doctor Heuston 
found a fresh cavity in Mrs. Higgs’ 
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encircled with a piece of stout linen 
thread. 

“But for that tooth and Tommy 
Clowster,” she concluded, “poor, inno- 
cent William Higgs might have died on 
the gallows.” 

“Yes; but for that tooth and being 





only middlin’ full,” said her parent 
banteringly. “You know Higgs was a 
wild man when he was completely 
drunk, and, in such a condition, he 
might actually have killed her.” 
“You’re as bad as the rest of them,” 
said his daughter, sniffing indignantly. 


jaw, and that,” she added, taking the 
bit of white paper from his hand and 
opening it gingerly, “is what little 
Tommy Clowster almost strangled on: 
he’d found it behind the Higgs’ door.” 

“That,” disclosed within the paper, 
proved to be a double-pronged molar 





GOVERNMENT AGENTS “SHOVERS OF THE QUEER” 
HROUGHOUT the length and breadth of this land of the free and home of 
the brave, quietly-dressed, square-jawed gentlemen built on rather sturdy 
lines are entering stores with the manner of prospective customers. 

Stepping blithely up to the counter, the stranger—for he is unknown in 
the town in which he is operating—produces,a bill and makes a small purchase. 
Glancing at the denomination the merchant puts the bill into the cash drawer 
and hands his visitor the change. 

“Will you please closely examine the bill I have just given you,” the seeming 
customer asks, “and tell me if there is anything unusual about it?” 

The clerk does as requested, and almost invariably answers that the money 
looks perfectly good to him. 

It is then that the stranger introduces himself as a government agent and 
shows the shopkeeper that what he has taken for a good bill is really only a one, 
two, or five-dollar bill, expertly taised to ten, twenty, or fifty, as the case may be. 
While the figure has been changed the amount printed in letters still reads “one,” 
“two,” or “five.” 

The treasury department is making war on counterfeiters and is using this 
unusual method of warning business men against fraudulent bills that are being 
circulated—many of them innocently by people who have received them, possibly 
as change, and believe them to be bona fide. 

The government is endeavoring to run down a lot of queer money that is 
in circulation. By concretely showing people how easily they can be fooled by 
the cleverly changed bills, it is hoped that a keen lookout will be established, 
which will in time result in a general clean-up. 

Another phase of counterfeiting which the treasury department has to 
combat is shown by a notice recently given out by that department. It was a 
warning against a bogus twenty-dollar note on the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. The border of the note and the background of Cleveland’s portrait 
are said to be solid black instead of having fine cross lines, and the treasury 
numbers are black instead of blue. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


FARLY on the morning of the day set for his wedding to the beautiful Elsie Powell, Kimball 


Webb, 


room is broken open, the windows are found securely fastened. 


the premises, but discovers no secret exit. 


a playwright, disappears from his home. When the only door giving egress from his 


Detective Sergeant Hanley searches 


Wallace Courtney, a rival playwright, is suspected of having abducte:] Webb, and this suspicion 


ig strengthened when Courtney is found to have engaged Lulie Lloyd, Web! 
He declares that Webb had told him h 
the Webb 
day when no fire had been kindled there. 


with him on his forthcoming play. 
mysteriously several times. Janet, a 
Webb's room full of smoke onc 


maid in 


Mrs. Webb, Kimball's mother, a spiritualist, is certain that 
accuses Henrietta 


the house by supernatural powers, while Elsie 


prisoned her brother in order to prevent the wedding. 


»*s stenographer, to work 
room had been entered 
that she had found 






household, asserts 
her son has been levitated out of 
Webb, his of having im- 
has a removing 


sister, 


Another who motive for 


Webb temporarily is Joseph Allison, who, under the terms of the will made by Elsie’s eccentric aunt, 


will inherit 
twenty-four years old. 
and Fenn Whiting, Webb's best 

Coleman Coe, a private detective, 


CHAPTER X. 


AT WORK. 


man, want Elsie 


COLEMAN COE 
EARLY every evening Coley 
Coe came to report to Elsie. 

The first time that he met 
the other members of the 
Powell family he quite took them by 
storm. His big blue eyes had a frank, 
even impudent stare, but his smile was 
so winning and his laugh so spontane- 





ous that it was impossible to be other- 
wise than friendly toward him. 
“Awful glad to meet you, Mrs. Pow- 
ell,” he said, shaking hands cordially, 
“and I want to congratulate you on your 
daughter. Miss Powell is a wonder! 
Oh, in every way, but especially 
few 


How? 
in having a sense of humor. So 
girls do, nowadays!” 

Coley spoke as a man of wide expe- 
rience, though as a matter of fact he 
was only about Elsie’s age himself. 
“And you have, too,” he went on, see* 
ing the twinkle in Mrs. Powell’s eyes. 
“I suppose it runs in the family.” 


the latter’s millions, provided Elsie, the natural 
The time limit for fulfilling this condition is 
to marry one of them. 
takes up the case. 


before she is 


Both Allison 


does not marry 
drawing near. 


lecatee, 


“You're likely to find out,” said El- 
sie, as Gerty came into the room and 
Coleman Coe was presented to her. 

Another of the young man’s compre- 
hensive glances seemed to gather Gerty 
into his acquaintance, and, after pleas- 
ant greetings, he said: 

“Now we're all acquainted and ready 
to begin work.” 

He trotted around the room, selected 
the chair he preferred, and, pulling out 
the smallest from a nest of little ta- 
bles, placed it in front of him and pro- 
duced a notebook and pencil. 

“T don’t want to know the facts or 
details of the case, for I know all 
those,” he said. “I want to find some 
sleeping dogs to stir up. By which I 
mean,” his wavy mop of hair 
over his forehead as he explained, “I 
want to get sidelights, I want to find 
out things that you people know of, 
that others don’t; I want your opin- 
ions, your suspicions, your ideas, no 


shor ik 


matter how absurd they may seem.” 
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Coe’s blue eyes were of that intense, 
yet light, China blue, that is said by 
physiognomists to denote the vaga- 
bond character. And vagabond partly 
describes the boy’s nature. Not that he 
was one, but his temperament was rov- 
ing, erratic, receptive, and of wide in- 
terests. He saw everything that came 
within the vision of those alert blue 
eyes, and most things he saw he under- 
stood at once; if not, he kept at them 
until he did. 

“Suspects, for instance,” he went on. 
“Whom do you suspect?” He turned 
suddenly to Mrs. Powell. 

“Gracious! I don’t know,” the good 
lady replied, flustered at his attack. 

“But there must be somebody that 
seems to you a possible factor in the 
removal of Mr. Webb, somebody of 
whom you would say, if that person 
proved to be the criminal, ‘I thought 
so!’ Isn’t there, now?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Powell, 
spoke hesitantly. 

“There! You’ve proved there is by 
your tone. Come, now; who is it?” 

“The Webbs,” Mrs. Powell, 
speaking sharply. “I don’t say I’m 
right, but I can’t get it out of my head 
that they know where Kimball is.” 

“That’s the ticket!” Coley smiled at 


but she 


said 





her. “I’ve got to get a line on this 
thing. Now, Mrs. Seaman, your sus- 
pect is id 


“Wallace Courtney,’ Gerty declared. 
“T’d suspect the Webbs, but I can’t 
think they’d want all the opprobrium 
of the canceled wedding party and all 
the unpleasant notoriety that it caused.” 

“A lot they cared for that!” ex- 
claimed Elsie. 

“Go on, Mrs. Seaman,” urged Coe. 
“You think that Mr. Courtney 

“T think he somehow arranged to 
have Kimball Webb kidnaped,” Gerty 
said positively. “I don’t know how he 
accomplished it, but, you see, he just 
learned that very evening that Mr. 
Webb’s play was so nearly like his own 
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and much farther along. He realized 
that Kimball’s play would be done and 
produced before his own could be fin- 
ished, and he was desperate. He knew 
he couldn’t do anything after the wed- 
ding, so he made a grand dash and put 
Kimball out of the way at once.” 

“How?” cried Elsie. 

“Never mind that side of it for the 
moment, Miss Powell.” Coley Coe 
shook his forelock at her and smiled, 
“I’m going to find out the manner of 
the exit, but first I want to find the 
guilty man.” 

“The guilty man is a woman,” Mrs, 
Powell persisted; “two women, in 
fact.” 

A blue-eyed smile from Coe quieted 
her, and Gerty went on: 

“IT know Wallace Courtney pretty 
well, and he’s a man who, with all his 
quiet ways, is a firebrand at heart. If 
he wants a thing, everything else must 
He is unconventional and 
lawless. He cares nothing for appear- 
ances. Why, look at him! He’s prac- 
tically living with Lulie Lloyd!” 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ Elsie broke in; 
“he merely took rooms in the same 
house, to be quiet for his work and to 
have the services of Lulie. I went 
there, you know. Mrs. Lloyd lives 
with Lulie, and, too, there’s nothing 
that interests Wallace Courtney but his 
play. He is bound up in it, and, as 
Gerty says, he would sacrifice every- 
thing—his reputation, or Lulie’s either 
—if it would help him along with his 
work.” 

“That’s right,” Coley agreed. “I’ve 
looked up the Courtney side of the 
case, and it’s all as Miss Powell says. 
I don’t trust the fair Lulie, though; do 
you?” He looked at Elsie. 

“No, I don’t. She adores Wallace, 
and I know she’ll tell him a whole lot 
of points from Kim’s play which Mr. 
Courtney will use in his own. But | 
don’t care; if we can only get Kim 
back his play can go into the discard.” 


give way. 














“That’s the talk! Now, Miss Pow- 
ell, who’s your suspect?” 

“l’m of a divided opinion, between 
the Webbs and Mr. Courtney. And 
sometimes I don’t think it could have 
been either of them.” 

“Spooks, then ?” 

“Oh, gracious, no! 
thought of that idea!” 

“But what about the queer things 
that have happened in the room Mr. 
Webb used? I’m told there have been 
unexplained sounds and missing jew- 
els and pulled-off bedclothes.” 

“All garbled reports of servants or 
the Webb ladies themselves, who are 
foolishly inclined to a belief in the su- 
pernatural.” 

‘‘Miss Webb, as well as her mother ?” 

“Partially. Henrietta doesn’t admit 
it, but she believes in visitations, or 
premonitions, anyway.” 

“Well, so much for suspects. Now, 
for motive—the Webbs’ motive being, 
of course, to prevent their beloved son 
and brother from making a match of 
which they don’t wholly approve.” 

“Right,” said Elsie, her lip curling. 

“Mr. Courtney’s motive being the 
sequestration of Kimball Webb, his ri- 
until his own play is 


Cut out all 


val playright, 
completed.” 

“Motive enough in his estimation,” 
commented Elsie. 

“Yes; motive enough for his desire 
to put the man away, but not enough 
to explain his accomplishment of what 
must have been for him a difficult feat. 
The Mr. Webb would 
have enough for his own 
people, but for no one else. That so?” 

“Yes.” Elsie nodded. “But if his 
own people did it where are they keep- 
ing him all this time?’ 

“The same question is pertinent, 
whoever is responsible for the disap- 
pearance. I’m leaving out of the reck- 
oning that Mr. Webb went away will- 
ingly. I don’t believe that for a min- 
ute. I’m working entirely on the as- 


abduction of 
been easy 
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sumption that he was kidnaped, ab- 
ducted, carried off by force and for a 
wrong purpose. That means there’s a 
criminal to be found, and I’m going to 
find him. The witnesses against him 
are sleeping dogs so far, but I’m going 
to stir them up! You'll see!’ 

‘But there couldn’t have been any 
witnesses!’ exclaimed Elsie. 

“Why not? Granting that somebody 
took Mr. Webb away from his home— 
and, unless he’s still in that house, 
somebody did—why couldn’t some 
other body have seen him taken?” 

“T suppose somebody could,” Elsie 
admitted ; “but in that case why haven’t 
they come forward and told of it?” 

“There are lots of good and expen- 
sive reasons why they don’t.” 

“But you know there’s a reward of 
fifty thousand dollars - 

“Which, to my mind, goes to prove 
that whoever took him had a bigger 
deal on than that. Now, let’s consider 
a motive. This isn’t a murder case, 
so far as we know. Oh, don’t do that!” 
for Elsie broke down at his implied 
suggestion and shook with sobs. 

“Look here, Miss Powell, we’re going 
to stir up things and we must be pre- 
pared for whatever we find. I’ve not 
the slightest reason to think of foul 
play in the case, but we must hunt the 
criminal just as carefully as if we were 
looking for a murderer. Now brace up, 
and don’t be scared by a sleeping dog 
that isn’t there!” 

“Go on about a motive,” caid Gerty, 
who was listening intently. 

“Well, we’ve got to admit that Kim- 
ball Webb has been stolen. We'll use 
that term as being more graphic than 
kidnaped or abducted. The former al- 
ways connotes an infant, and the lat- 
ter seems to me to imply a girl. Let’s 
say Mr. Webb has been stolen, and 
we're out to get back the stolen goods. 
Now, what’s the reason he was stolen? 
It’s got to be an awful big reason, for 
the robber took awful big risks. And 
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it’s a daring, a stupendously daring 
stunt that he pulled off! He’d been 
planning it for a long time—I say, he, 
but if it turns out to be the Webb la- 
dies, we’ll change our pronoun. Now, 
there’s no reason big enough but money. 
I’m prepared to stand by that state- 
ment. Love is a strong motive for lots 
of crimes, but you don’t suspect any 
of your disappointed suitors; do you, 
Miss Powell?” 

“No.” Elsie smiled at his expres- 
sion. “There are lots of them heart- 
broken, of course, but none that I can 
think of would have inclination or abil- 
ity to cut up such a trick.” 

“Well, then, grant ihe reason is 
acquisition of money, somehow. Per- 
haps the reward is not big enough.” 

“Fifty thousand dollars!” 

“Maybe the criminal is out for big- 
ger loot. Who would benefit finan- 
ciaily by the disappearance of Kimball 
Webb?” 

“Nobody; he is not a rich man by 
Elsie informed him. 
brown hair wagged 


any means,” 

The mass of 
wildly as Coley Coe shook his head. 

“Not from his estate; the man isn’t 
dead. But supposing you, Miss Pow- 
ell, stuck to your resolution not to 
marry any one else, thereby losing your 
aunt’s money, who would benefit?” ~ 

“Joe Allison!” 

“Exactly. No, we’ve no definite rea- 
son to suspect Mr. Allison; we’ve no 
scrap of evidence against him, no clew 
to his guilt. But I shall stir up some 
sleeping dogs and see how they bark at 
him.” 


“Joe!” Gerty exclaimed. “Ridicu- 
lous!” 
“So, Mrs. Seaman? And who 


wouldn’t be ridiculous ?” 

“The Webbs wouldn’t. It would be 
natural, quite in keeping with their way 
of doing things, and it wouldn’t be 
ridiculous to suspect them.” 

“Now I think it would.” Coley put 
his head on one side, and his blue eyes 
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smiled at her. “I do think it would be 
ridiculous to imagine two staid, re- 
spectable ladies putting a man out of 
the way, against his will. And, if with 
his consent, why the mystery at all? 
Why not let the man go off of his 
own accord, or even tell Miss Powell 
of his wish to break off the affair, and 
ask her to release him?” 

“He didn’t want to be released,” EI- 
sie cried indignantly, “and you know 
it, Gert!” 

“Of course I know it! No, Mr. 
Coe. Elsie’s bridegroom never deserted 
her. I know him and I know 
his devotion to my sister was loyal and 
faithful.” 

“Yes, I know all that, too.” Coley 
tossed back his hair. “If the Webbs 
are responsible for his disappearance, 
it was done without his knowledge or 
consent.” 

“How do you mean?” Elsie asked. 

“T mean he was carried off while 
unconscious.” 

“Tmpossible !” 

“Any other theory is impossible. Mr. 
Webb is no weakling, although ham- 
pered by his wounded knee. He would 
put up a stiff fight if he knew he was 
being stolen!” 

“How do you know that?” 

“Oh, IT told you I had all the 
facts of the case. I’m getting fancies 
now, and [’ll admit yours are illumi- 
nating.” 

“Go on,” Elsie said; ‘‘ask for more 
—we'll give ’em.”’ 

“Nope. Got enough for now. 
I want to see friend Allison.” 

“Don’t let him know you _ suspect 
him,” Gerty begged. ‘He can’t be the 
one.” 

“Leave me to judge of that. 
can I see him?” 

“He'll probably be here soon,” Elsie 
said; “but as Gerty says, don’t suspect 
him; it’s foolish.” 

Coley glared at her, his blue eyes 
glinting with mock severity. “Don’t 


well, 


Next 


How 
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tell me whom to suspect, Miss Powell. 
I shall suspect everybody, not omitting 
yourself, your mother, your sister, Or 
her babies! Now, will you be good?” 

“Oh, if it’s merely a matter of uni- 
versal suspicion, all right.” 

“That’s my custom. Suspect every- 
body, and then eliminate the useless 
suspects as fast as you can.” 

“Eliminate my two kiddies as soon 
as possible, won’t you?” Gerty laughed, 
and Coe promised. 

Before Allison came Fenn Whiting 
turned up. 

He looked at Coley Coe with inter- 
est as they were introduced and Coe’s 
business there explained. 

“Good work!” Whiting said heartily. 
“Count on me to help.” 

“First you must be suspected, Fenn,” 
Elsie said; and Whiting looked inquir- 


ingly at Coe. 

“You're after me?” he asked gen- 
ially. 

“After everybody,” Coe returned. 


“T’ve just crossed off the two Seaman 
children as suspects, because of the 
pleadings of their mother, but no one 
else may be stricken from my list un- 
til he is proved to be beyond suspicion.” 

“Good! Go ahead. Where do I get 
off ? Want my alibi, or what? I’m 
not impatient, but I’d like to be passed, 
so I can begin to help you.” 

“Good for you; I want help. Start 
in, will you, by telling me whom you 
suspect, if any?” 

“Suspect is too strong a word, but 
my theory is that Kimball Webb ab- 
ducted himself, with the connivance 
and help of his butler and chauffeur.” 

“And the knowledge and consent of 
his mother and sister?” 

“That I’m not so sure of. But looked 
at from the viewpoint of plain com- 
mon sense, there seems to me no other 
way for that man to have gotten out 
of that room and out of that house but 
to have walked out voluntarily.” 

“And the locked doors?” 

7F Ds 
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“A fabrication of the said servants. 
You may theorize and talk fairy tales 
all you like, but there’s no other ra- 
tional explanation.” 

“And the motive?” 

“IT can’t say. Quite aside from the 
rudeness and impoliteness of hinting 
any lack of his desire to marry Miss 
Powell, I can’t believe such a thing 
could be true. I’m positive that man, 
when at his own bachelor dinner, at 
which I was present, expected and in- 
tended to become a bridegroom the fol- 
lowing day. Now, I believe something 
happened, after his return home, that 
made it impossible or undesirable that 
he should be married. I can’t say what, 
for I’ve no idea, but something pretty 
big and unavoidable.” 

“You mean something disgraceful?” 
The blue eyes of his questioner looked 
into his own, 

The steel-gray eyes of Fenn Whiting 
met the other’s squarely. 

“T don’t want to say that,” he spoke 
slowly, “but it may have. been. Bet- 
ter men than Kimball Webb have been 
brought to bay by force of circum- 
stances; wiser men than he have been 
the victims of blackmailing schemes; 
stronger men than he have met disas- 
ter through no fault of their own. I 
make no suggestions, I have none to 
make, but I maintain the only logical 
theory of Webb’s disappearance is that 
he went voluntarily, if not willingly.” 

“T think you’re horrid!” Elsie cried, 
her eyes flashing. “Kim never did any- 
thing wrong or underhanded! He 
couldn’t have been blackmailed! He 
couldn’t have been involved in anything 
disgraceful! How idiotic!” 

“If the idea is idiotic, Miss Powell, 
it will meet the fate it deserves. But 
we must stir up these sleeping dogs of 
blackmailers, if they exist. It is a 
plausible theory, if not the only pos- 
sible one, and I shall remember it.” 

Whiting gave the young detective a 
look of appreciative interest, and the 
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glance was returned, for the two men 
seemed to understand each other. 

“T admit it’s only a theory,” Whiting 
said, his prominent, musclar jaw set 
with a grim decision; “but you'll be 
hard put to it to trump up a better 
one.” 

“That may well be,’ Coe 
“but I’d be sorry to depend on one 
theory alone. I like to have lots of 
them; then, if I pick up a clew here or 
there, I can fit it in where it belongs.” 

Like a Skye terrier, he blinked 
through the absurd mop of hair that 
covered his forehead, and Whiting, his 
own brow, bared, showing lines that 
sloped up to a point, gazed at Coe with 
a fascinated curiosity. He wondered 
why the man chose that peculiar hair- 
cut, but it was not his business and 
he asked no questions. 

“All right,” he said; “any of your 
theories ripe for discussion?” 

“Yes; one of them. I think a very 
strong motive could be ascribed to the 
young man from the West—the alter- 
native heir, you know.” 


agreed, 


“Allison?” said Whiting. “Oh, 
come, now, you've nothing against 
him.” 


“Only his certainty of inheriting the 
millions in case Miss Powell doesn’t 
marry by the stated date. Fine scheme, 
to steal the bridegroom, thus lessen- 
ing by a large percentage the chances 
of her immediate wedding.” 

“Yes, the motive is all right,” Whit- 
ing agreed; “but you don’t know Joe! 
Why, he’s the whitest young chap re 

“On the surface; why not? But do 
you suppose a criminal goes about la- 
beled? Count every man guilty until 
he’s proved innocent is a better plan 
to work on than the reverse principle. 
If Joe Allison is innocent it will be 
far easier for him to prove it than 
for me to prove it if he’s guilty.” 

Whiting pondered over this; then he 
said: 

“Well, I admit you’re the most novel 
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‘detective I’ve ever run up against. 
Have you usually succeeded in your 
quests ?” 

“That’s a leading question.” Coley 
Coe looked a little surprised at it, as 
if he thought it a breach of etiquette. 

Whiting flushed, and his thin lips 
shut together sharply, as they did when 
he was a bit embarrassed. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said sim- 
ply. “That did sound rude, but hon- 
estly I didn’t mean it so. It was the 
unconsidered expression of my inter- 
est in your methods, which, if I may 
say it, are refreshingly unusual.” 

Coe accepted the honorable apology, 
and met Whiting halfway. 

“My methods are unusual, and I’m 
properly ashamed of them.” His eyes 
smiled. “But they do work, and I have 
had successes—oh, lots of ’em!” he 
wound up boyishly. 

Then Allison came. 

The others looked on curiously as 
Coley Coe made his first survey of the 
young Westerner. 

Unsuspectingly Joe stood the ordeal 
well. He looked his usual frank, good- 
natured self, and he greeted the detec- 
tive with unconcealed interest. 

“Miss Powell told me about you,” he 
said, “and I’m downright glad you’ve 
begun to look into this thing. It seemed 
to me nothing was being done. Not 
that it’s my business, but I’m more or 
less mixed up in it, and I want to see 
the mystery cleared up.” 

“When did you arrive in New York?” 
Coe asked him with a straightforward 
glance. 

“About a week after the disappear- 
ance of Mr. Webb. Why?” 

“Merely getting information. You’ve 
no objection to giving it?” 

“Not a bit. But if you’re suspecting 
me, say so right out. I’d like it bet- 
ter.” 

“T dare say you would, but we detec- 
tives don’t always ask our suspects 
their preferences.” 
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Joe’s blank look of surprise at this 
speech was funny to see. He glared at 
Coe, and then, under the influence of 
the shining eyes and the ridiculous hair, 
Allison laughed and said: 

“You'll do! And so you don’t sus- 
pect me, after all? Why don’t your” 

“That’s part of the tricks of my 
trade,” Coe returned. “I never let my 
suspects think I suspect them. It would 
spoil my investigation work if I did.” 

“By George,” ejaculated Allison, 
“you'll get me scared if you talk like 
that! I suppose you think I had a mo- 
tive for putting Mr. Webb out of the 
way.” 

“Oh, Joe,” cried Gerty, “don’t take 
Mr. Coe so seriously; of course he 
doesn’t suspect you.” 

“Of course I do,” said Coley calmly. 
“T suspect everybody. I’ve told you 
that before. At this moment I suspect 
every person who I’ve heard has any 
connection with the matter at all—any 
connection, mind you—and I shall 
finally fasten the guilt on one of my 
suspects.” 

“Do you know already which one?” 
Elsie cried quickly. 

“IT do nots but I'll say that I sus- 
pect some more than others, though I 
may be mistaken; I’m not infallible.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
SECRET VISITS 
N° one deemed Kimball Webb dead, 
yet the grave itself could not have 
been more silent than the circumstances 
of his absence. 

The public generally were divided 
into two classes, those who thought he 
had decamped to avoid his wedding, 
and those who thought he had been ab- 
ducted for some undiscovered reason. 

The Webb family was extremely reti- 
cent, and neither Mrs. Webb nor Henri- 
*tta expressed definite beliefs or fears. 
Even to their nearest and dearest 
friends they showed an attitude of pa- 
tient waiting and cheery hopefulness of 
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Kimball’s return. This caused, in 
many minds, suspicion that they knew 
where Kimball was and had no fears for 
his safety. 

The Powell? family—that is, Mrs. 
Powell and Gerty—were growing daily 
more alarmed and anxious about the 
future. If Kimball did not reappear 
before the thirtieth of June, and if Elsie 
persisted in her refusal to marry any 
one else, their presnt income would 
cease entirely, they would have to move 
out of their luxurious home, and the 
outlook was most dismal. 

There were many men ready and 
willing to marry Elsie Powell, and not 
alone for the fortune she would thereby 
inherit. Elsie had had shoals of suit- 
ors ever since her school days, and 
though, when she met Kimball Webb, 
she discarded all serious thought of the 
others, they did not so easily give her 
up. 

Fenn Whiting was the most zealous 
and insistent of the lot. He had wor- 
shiped Elsie for years. He had been 
forced to step aside in Webb’s favor, 
but now, with Webb out of the run- 
ning, he renewed his suit with all the 
ardor of his intense nature. 

He put the matter before Elsie in 
every possible light. He offered to 
marry her after her birthday had passed 
and she was a poor girl, or before her 
birthday, when the marriage would as- 
sure her the fortune. The decision 
was left to her. Or, he suggested, he 
would consider her engaged to him, 
she could set the wedding day when- 
ever she chose, and then, if Webb 
turned up before the hour, he would 
abdicate in his favor. 

No one could make more generous 
or more magnanimous proposals, and 
Elsie was touched by his patience and 
devotion. 

Yet she could not bring herself to 
agree to his plans. There was nearly 
a month still before her birthday, and 
much might happen in a month. 
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Then, too, Joe Allison was to be con- 
sidered. He, also, wanted to marry 
Elsie, but he adhered to his plan of 
waiting until after her birthday, when 
the control of the fortune would be 
his. 

This, he declared, in no way reflected 
on his love or consideration for her, but 
it seemed to him more fitting in every 
way that the husband should own the 
fortune, especially as he was willing to 
give his wife carte blanche, and also to 
provide liberally for her family. 

Elsie rather admired the stanchness 
of his purpose in this respect, for she 
had come to know Allison well enough 
to appreciate his strong will and his 
hard common sense. 





Meantime Coleman Coe was busily 
stirring up his sleeping dogs. He 
seemed to possess an uncanny intuition 
as to where sleeping dogs were lying, 
and he went straight, though secretly, 
after them. 

His methods were, perhaps, unusual, 
for he depended largely on assistants. 
His belief was that he could do better 
work by farming out the drudgery of 
his pursuit, and doing only the thinking 
parts himself. So he had a fairly good- 
sized corps of assistants, whom he had 
trained to do just what he told them 
and no more. 

3y far the greater part of them were 
shadowers. Not professional trailers 
from a detective bureau, but men, boys, 
and also girls, whom he had picked 
here and there with a view to their spe- 
cial adaptation for the work. 

Coe’s great first principle was to learn 
what a suspect is doing when he doesn’t 
think he is watched. Therefore, with 
careful and comprehensive effort, he 
was making a list of the people he 
wanted shadowed. 

Coley Coe was neither visionary nor 
imaginative. He did depend a great 


deal on intuition, but only when it was 
undoubtedly in accordance with facts. 
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His list completed, he put his ma- 
chinery in motion and soon had quiet 
but efficient trailers following the daily 
routine of both Henrietta Webb and 
her mother, also their two menservants, 
Hollis and Oscar. 

Then a competent shadow never lost 
sight of Joe Allison. Another was un- 
obtrusively at the heels of Fenn Whit- 
ing, and another reported duly every 
move of Wallace Courtney.  Lulie 
Lloyd was under secret surveillance, as 
was Owen Thorne, the trusted trustee. 

This work in the hands of efficient 
workers was neither difficult nor oner- 
ous, and it gave Coe a wide outlook of 
possibilities when the reports came in. 

Nor was Coley himself idle. He 
could cover a great many occasions de- 
nied to his underlings. He could see 
the Webb ladies in their home sur- 
roundings; could call on Allison or 
Whiting when he chose; could demand 
an interview with Wallace Courtney, 
however much that busy gentleman 
might object; and could see Lulie Lloyd 
any time he cared to invite her out for 
an evening. 

In fact, Lulie was quite taken with 
the gay young Coe, and small wonder, 
for he deliberately determined that she 
should be. 

No girl of Lulie Lloyd’s stamp could 
resist the lure of Coley’s admiring blue 
eyes, or the fascination of the tossing 
hair above his brow. 

Even Elsie found him so agreeable 
that her mother said pettishly: 

“Tf that young busybody never suc- 
ceeds in finding Kim you might marry 
him.” 

She stopped, a little frightened at the 
look Elsie gave her. 

“Don’t look at me like that,’’ she 
cried. 

“Then never say anything of that 
sort again,” Elsie warned her in a se- 
vere voice. “T’ve trouble enough, 
mother, without such thoughtless, heart- 
less speeches from you.” 














“Oh, pshaw, Elsie,’ spoke up Gerty; 
“mother didn’t mean anything.. If you 
take it so seriously I shall think you’re 
really interested in Coley Coe.” 

“T am, to the extent of his work for 
me, and no further.” 

“I’ve yet to see any extent to his 
work,” sneered Gerty; “it seems to me 
that he doesn’t get anywhere.” 

“Give him time,” Elsie retorted. 
“He’s only been on the case about a 


week. But, truly, Gert, I have faith 
in him. I believe he’ll find Kimball 
yet!” 


“Well, I don’t. You may rest as- 
sured that whoever put Kim out of 
the way will keep him out till after 
your birthday. And I think, Elsie, you 
ought to decide what you’re going to 
do. It’s too awful for you to sit still 
and let your birthday go by without 
marrying anybody.” 

“Far more awful to marry somebody 
you don’t care for. Look here; you 
and mother both married for love; 
why should I sacrifice myself for the 
greed of my family?” 

“Oh, Elsie,” cried her mother, “what 
a way to put it!” 

“Tt’s the truth,” said Elsie doggedly, 
“and you two must admit it. You 
want me to marry just so you can con- 
tinue to live here in luxury and have 
no care about. money matters.” 

“T’m sure I think more of your wel- 
fare than my own,” insisted Mrs. Pow- 
ell; “I want my child to secure the 
inheritance that was left to her.” 

“At the cost of all my happiness in 
life!’ replied Elsie. “At the cost of 
a broken heart and a loveless mar- 
riage, the saddest fate that can befall 
a woman!” 

“Rubbish!” exclaimed Gerty. “Cut 
out the histrionics, Elsie. You’re too 
young to think your heart is forever 
bound up in Kimball Webb. There are 
lots of men as good as he, and if you’d 
never met him you would have been 
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entirely satisfied with Fenn Whiting, 
who is really the finer man of the two.” 

“Gerty, I’m ashamed of you. Sup- 
pose somebody had told you another 
man was better or finer than Philip; 
would you have calmly agreed?” 

“That’s different. And it doesn’t 
matter. -Had I been situated as you 
are, I would have thought it my duty 
to marry some good man rather than 
let my mother and sister know want.” 

“Yes; had you been situated as I am, 
you would have married anybody, for 
your own sake, rather than lose five 
million dollars!” 

“JT should,” Gerty calmly agreed; 
“and ninety-nine women out of a hun- 
dred would do the same.” 

“Then I’m the hundredth,” Elsie 
spoke with a quiet decision, “for I re- 
peat what you already know—I will 
never marry any one but Kimball Webb 
—money or no money, family or no 
family.” 

“That I should live to hear a child 
of mine talk like that!’ wailed Mrs. 
Powell. “Elsie, have you no heart? 
Have you no compassion for an invalid 
mother, a sorrow-stricken sister, two 
helpless little children? What sort of 
a monster are you?” 

“Don’t, mother!’ Elsie begged, her 
lovely face aghast at the accusations 
hurled at her. 

“Mother is right,’ said Gerty. “I 
haven’t the same authority over you 
as your mother, but if I had I should 
command you to do what is so clearly 
your duty. I do not speak for myself; 
but for mother’s sake, and for the sake 
of my lovely, innocent children, I hu- 
militate my pride and beg of you—beg 
of you, Elsie, to save us from disgrace 
and poverty.” 

“You do speak for yourself.” Elsie’s 
clear eyes rested on her sister. “You 
do think of yourself first, Gerty; you 
always do, though you pretend you 
don’t. And I don’t see how you can! 
It is outrageous, heathenish for you to 
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talk as you do, both of you! You 
practically want to sell me, sell me for 
your own comfort and ease. And I 
refuse to be sold!” 

“Very well, then,” and Gerty looked 
despairing, ‘“‘there’s no more to be said. 
We may as well begin to get ready 
to leave this apartment. Where we 
can go, I’ve no idea. You know what 
rents are now; you know how impos- 
sible it is to get an apartment of any 
sort, and, too, we can’t afford any 
apartment! I suppose we shall have to 
live in a tenement house or go into the 
country.” 

“I expect to get work,” said Elsie. 

“Don’t be ridiculous, child,” said her 
mother. “What work can you do?” 

“Oh, there are lots of things—stenog- 
raphy, private secretary, open a tea 
room.” 

“Elsie’—Gerty looked very stern— 
“do try to talk sense! If you're really 
thinking you can do those things let 
me remind you that stenography re- 
quires a year, at least, for tuition and 
practice; a tea room requires capital, 
influence, and a special adaptation for 
that sort of thing—which you haven’t 
got. As for a private secretary, you’re 
about the least fitted for that of any 
one I know! You can’t keep your own 
desk in order, or your own corre- 
spondence looked after. You’re for- 
ever forgetting engagements, and you’re 
accustomed to an idle life, getting up 
when you choose and being absolute 
mistress of your time. You couldn’t 
adapt yourself to routine work, or to 
being always at the beck and call of 
anybody, so you couldn’t make a suc- 
cess of any of those things. The re- 
sult would be that, instead of provid- 
ing a home, you would be everlastingly 
sent back home from your work because 
of your failure to give satisfaction.” 

Elsie looked at her sister, a dumb 
acquiescence in her big brown eyes. 
They. had a hunted expression, as of a 
frightened fawn at bay. 
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“Then, what can I do? Oh, Gerty, 
help mre! You’re my older sister; give 
me some real help, tell me some way I 
can satisfy you and mother, and not— 
not be sold like a slave in the mar- 
ket !” 

“Dear child”’—Gerty became sud- 
denly suave and gentle—“‘it isn’t being 
sold to give yourself to some good and 
worthy man. And it is as your lov- 
ing elder sister that I advise you as I 
do. I speak truly when I tell you you 
could’ never earn your living at any 
business. In this day skilled labor is 
required; the services of experienced, 
efficient girls are demanded, and a be- 
ginner, a learner, has no chance at all. 
Now, marriage with a_true-hearted, 
honorable man, is the best lot that could 
befall you.” 

“Without love!” 

“Love will come. No woman can re- 
main insensible to the devotion of a 
loving husband. Fenn Whiting i 

“T won’t marry Fenn Whiting! I 
hate him!” 

“Weil, Mr. Harbison ” 

“T hate him, too!” Elsie was white 
with angry excitement. “I hate every- 
body but Kim!” 

“Oh, well, if you’re going to act like 
that——” Gerty gave up the argument. 

But Mrs. Powell took it up. 

“Your sister is right, Elsie, dear,” 
she said; “and I’m sure you must know 
your own mother would be the last per- 
son in the world to advise you to do any- 
thing wrong, or anything that might en- 
danger your happiness. But a woman’s 
happiest life is the married life> You 
will eventually believe this; you will 
some day marry, and if Kimball never 
returns it will be some other man. Why 
not realize this, and marry now, thus 
securing the great wealth that is right- 
fully your own, but can be attained only 
by your marriage. Don’t harp on love; 
as Gerty says, it will come with your 
married life. It will unfold like a beau- 
tiful flower as the time goes on, as you 




















live with and in the companionship of 
a good, kind man.” 

“Mother, do stop!” Elsie cried in 
desperation. “If you want me to sacri- 
fice myself for that detestable money, 
say so! But don’t get off all that fool- 
ish argument about love coming after 
marriage, and all that! In fact you 
stand a better chance of persuading me 
if you say frankly it’s for your sake 
and Gerty’s, than if you talk rubbish 
about me.” 

“J thought you’d see your duty,” 
Gerty cried, clutching at the straw 
Elsie had tacitly held out. “Do it for 
us, then, Elsie! Marry whomever you 
will—goodness knows you’ve enough to 
choose irom—but do it before the thir- 
tieth of June! Will you—will you, 
Elsie?” 

She hung on her sister’s words, she 
listened for Flsie’s decision. 

“Oh, Gerty, let me think!” 

“You’ve had time enough to think. 
If you’re to be married before the thir- 
tieth, it’s time we began preparations.” 

“Preparations? They’re all made. 
I have my trousseau.” 

“Yes, of The principal 
preparation is to decide on the right 
man.” 

“There’s only one right man.” 
sie’s eyes were piteous. 

“Yes, yes,” said Gerty hurriedly; “I 
mean the nicest man except Kimball. 
Now, let’s think them over. You don’t 
really hate Fenn, do you?” 

“No, I don’t hate him; he’s a good 
friend, and all that. But, oh, Gert, I 
couldn’t live with him! He has no 
—no imagination.” 

“You mean no love of hifalutin’ po- 
etry, and that sort of thing, that you 
and Kim fooled so much time over.” 

“Yes, I suppose I do.” 

“Well, let me tell you, a strong, sound 
personality like Fenn Whiting is worth 
a lot more in the long run than a moon- 
ing, visionary sort of person.” 

“Kim isn’t mooning and visionary.” 


course. 
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“Never mind Kim. Say, Elsie, how 
do you like Joe?” 

“Joe Allison! Marry him! Oh, 
Gerty, ridiculous! And, too, he insists 
on having the money in his own right.” 

“He won’t if you insist the other way. 
Joe’s over head and ears in love with 
you, and if you like, you can twist him 
round your finger.” 

“T suppose I could; but Joe is so— 
so—oh, sort of raw.” 

“Raw! Joe Allison! Why Elsie, 
he’s most polished, most correct of 
manner, a most delightful conversa- 
tionalist.” 

“Hold on, Gert; you’re making him 
out a paragon! If he’s all that in your 
eyes why don’t you marry him your- 
self? You’re bound to marry again, 
sooner or later, and really it would set- 
tle things beautifully if I let my birth- 
day pass, let Joe get the money, and 
then let him marry you instead of me. 
You could give me enough to live on, 
and I could wait for Kim.” 

“Great scheme, Elsie,” Gerty said. 
coldly; “there’s only one objection, Joe 
wouldn’t have me.” 

“Oh, so you’ve thought it over, have 
you? Well, Gerty, I don’t know just 
what I shall do. But I’m not going to 
be pushed to a decision. I’m waiting 
on Mr. Coe’s He may find 
Kim for me.” 

“Not likely!” Gerty scoffed. 

“No, I fear it isn’t likely. But I’m 
still hoping for Anyway, I won't 
be forced into this wedding you insist 
upon. If I agree I’ll tell you in time 
for you to make the ‘preparations’ you 
talk about. But I won’t have a big 
wedding.” 

“No, dearest, just a small, quiet af- 
fair. Oh, Elsie, how sweet you are! 
I knew you’d see reason at last.” 

“T haven’t seen it yet, and I haven’t 
said positively that I will!” 

Gerty kept silent, lest she should lose 
the ground she had already gained in 


the conflict. 
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That evening Coley Coe called to re- 
port to Elsie. 

“Let’s go out somewhere where we 
can talk unheard,” he urged. 

“Oh, we're all right in the drawing- 
room,” Elsie demurred; “no one can 
overhear us here.” 

“Yes, they can. 
where.” 

So Elsie agreed and they went for 
a stroll, winding up at a quiet, pleasant 
restaurant where they had supper. 

“T’ve a lot of wild information,’ Coe 
informed her; ‘and I believe when it’s 
sifted out we’ll find out things decidedly 
important, if true!” 

“Such as?” Elsie asked, smiling at 
his impetuous manner. 

“I’ve had my minions out stirring up 
sleeping dogs, and, by George, Miss 
Powell, they’ve wakened some mighty 
funny curs!” 

“Tell me all about it.” 
terest equaled Coley’s own. 

“Well, to begin with, the hen, Henri- 
etta, is a most mysterious person. She 
goes on most mysterious errands, se- 
cretly and alone.” 

“To visit her brother in his conceal- 
ment!’ Elsie jumped at the conclu- 
sion. 

“Dunno yet. 


Come out some- 


Elsie’s in- 


Know where she goes, 
all right, but not what for. But we'll 
find out. Things are working. Then, 
Mrs. Webb, the old lady, she goes on 
private missions also. They’re a queer 
pair!” 

“Doesn’t that seem as if they must 
have Mr. Webb hidden, or at least know 
where he is hiding?” 

“Looks a little that way, I admit. 
Then we’re trailing the Webb serv- 
ants, you know. Well, Hollis seems all 
right, but Oscar’s a iame duck!” 

“How r” 

“He goes to the same place Miss 
Webb goes to, and he goes on the sly, 
too. I’ll get onto it, but I haven’t been 
able to do so yet.” 

“Go on; who else?” 
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“Then there’s Mr. 


Courtney. I 
doubt there’s anything wrong about him, 


after all. I think he’s tickled to death 
at Mr. Webb’s disappearance, for he’s 
fairly digging at his play, but I don’t 
think he had anything to do with the 
crime.” 

“Crime ?” 

“Sure. Abduction is a crime, and 
I’m positive that Kimball Webb never 
went away of his own initiative! 
Never!” 

“IT agree to that. 
Allison ?” 

“Can’t pin anything on him, nor on 
Fenn Whiting.” 

“T didn’t expect you would.” 

“Well, I’m having them both 
watched. Allison frequents second- 
hand jewelry shops; that’s the only 
queer thing about him.” 

“You’re thinking of my diamond 
pendant.” 

“Tam. Maybe Mr. Webb has that 
with him, wherever he is, and then 
again ‘maybe he hasn’t.” 

Elsie. looked thoughtful. “If the 
Webb ladies know where he is they 
know where the diamonds are,” she 
declared. “I can’t help thinking there 
may be a thief in the matter, though. 
You see, he showed the diamonds at 
his dinner party. Oh, I don’t mean 
his guests—but maybe the waiters.” 

“T’ve thrashed that all out, and 
there’s small chance of burglary. If 
anybody had wanted to steal that valu- 
able pendant he wouldn’t have at- 
tempted to get away with the man at 
the same time. And if anybody 
wanted to abduct the man the dia- 
monds would have been a secondary 
consideration. To be sure, the abduc- 
tor might have stolen them just be- 
cause they were handy by, but in that 
case they won’t be on the market for a 
long time, and then, not here.” 

“Then how do you mix Joe Allison 
with it all?” 

“T don’t know. 


What about Joe 


But he’s such a good 
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one to suspect.” Coley grinned and 
tossed his brown mane back. “You 
see, if he can’t get the fortune, it’s a 
next best thing to get that big diamond 
haul. I’m told it was a pretty high- 
priced gewgaw.” 

“Oh, it was. The Webb ladies were 
mad as mad that Kimball bought it for 
me.” 

“That’s not enough to stamp them 
as burglars, but their disapproval of 
the match is quite enough to lay them 
open to suspicion as to the disappear- 
ance. The necklace would be missing 
in either case.” 

“Haven’t you done anything toward 
finding out how Kim got out of the 
locked room?’ 

“Not a thing. If the Webb ladies 
made up that yarn there’s no use wor- 
rying over it. And if they didn’t I'll 
know soon that they didn’t.” 

“How?” 

“By finding out where their secret 
errands take them to.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
DESPERATION. 
OLEY COE sat in his somewhat 
eccentric-looking den, in an atti- 


tude characteristic of his working 
hours. He occupied a big overstuffed 


chair, and while his head and shoulders 
rested on one of its wide arms, his feet 
and legs were draped carelessly over 
the other. His remarkable hair foun- 
tained out over his forehead and al- 
most hid his eyes, which were fairly 
blinking im the earnestness of his 
thought. 

He was clearing out his always me- 
thodical mind and tabulating his ideas 
as he went along. 

“There are two distinct things to 
hunt for,” he said to himself; “‘first, 
Mr. Kimball Webb; and second, the 
abductor of Mr. Kimball Webb. In fact 
it doesn’t matter which I find first; 
one will doubtless lead to the other. 
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Now, it’s practically hopeless to hunt 
for Mr. Webb, for if he could have 
escaped his confinement, granting that 
he is confined, he would have been heard 
from before this. There’s the theory 
that he’s staying away willingly, but 
that I do not believe. Now, so far as 
I can see, there’s nobody likely to know 
anything about where he is, except the 
person or persons who put him there. 
And while his mother and sister are 
possible suspects, they are not, to my 
mind, plausible ones. For—oh, well, 
I just can’t see ’em in that light. 

“Now, I’m also ready to cross off 
Wallace Courtney. He’s _ benefited 
largely by the absence of his rival play- 
wright, but, even granting his willing- 
ness, I don’t see how he could have 
pulled it off. Owen Thorne is out of 
the question, also. Just because he is 
Elsie Powell’s trustee is no reason to 
think he would stick a finger in her ro- 
mantic pie. As to his having played 
ducks and drakes with her money, and 
daren’t acknowledge it, I’ve yet to find 
any proof of that. So far as I can 
get hold of the facts, the Powell for- 
tune is in honest hands, and is intact 
and safe. 

“Now, I’m left with mighty few peo- 
ple to suspect. And those few I pro- 
pose to run down pretty quick. 
There’s just one element that’s bother- 
ing me, and that’s the supernatural one. 
Those yarns that Kimball Webb told 
at his club are not to be passed over 
lightly, for, as far as I can make out, 
Mr. Webb is a pretty much worth- 
while chap. And judging from the line 
I’ve got on his character, he’s not the 
sort to tell those stories unless they 
were true—true that the things, he re- 
lated happened, I mean; not true that 
they happened by supernatural forces. 
If there’s some sort of hocus-pocus 
possible in that room of Kimball 
Webb's, that means somebody has ac- 
cess to it when it’s apparently securely 
locked. It might be his mother, after 
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all, or that high and mighty sister. But 
Mrs. Webb is too sincerely a believer in 
the spirit business to fake it, and—well, 
it doesn’t fit in with that scheme of 
things called Henrietta! 

“But what it is, or what it may be, 
I’ve got to find out, and that with neat- 
ness and dispatch.” 

Disentangling himself from his easy- 
chair, Coe put on his hat-and started out 
on his quest. But according to his prin- 
ciple, “When in doubt, go to Elsie’s,” 
he went straight to the Powells’ home. 

It was late afternoon, and he was not 
surprised to find the faithful pair, Alli- 
son and Whiting, already there, and 
having tea. 

It was no secret now that these two 
men were rivals for Elsie’s hand. 
Urged on by her mother and sister, 
strongly advised by the Webb ladies, 
and even besought by her trustee and 
guardian to marry before her birthday, 
the poor child felt she would be un- 
able to combat their decrees much 
longer. 

The arguments that she was foolish 
to throw away a fortune, that she owed 
it to her mother and sister, that she’d 
be sorry afterward if she didn’t, all 
had no effect on her personal inclina- 
tion, but they had the wearing action 
of constant dropping upon a stone, upon 
her will. 

Her strong determination was giv- 
ing way under pressure, and she had 
no one to bolster up her side of the 
decision. Even Coe, with his clear vi- 
sion and good judgement, did not dare 
advise her against marriage, for he 
feared she might later regret her 
course, 

Yet, when alone, Elsie was as posi- 
tive in her determination as ever, and 
vowed to herself that she would not be 
swayed by others, and that she would 
never marry if she could not marry the 
man she loved. And then Gerty’s pale, 
martyrlike face, or her mother’s gentle 
coaxing would so shake the poor child’s 
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will power that she wavered and almost 
allowed herself to be convinced. 

The great question was whom to 
marry. Gerty favored Joe Allison, but 
Mrs. Powell inclined toward Fenn 
Whiting. 

Gerty declared that Elsie could eas- 
ily change Joe’s plan of a marriage 
after the birthday, if she made her con- 
sent conditional on an earlier date. For 
each day saw the young man more and 
more in love with Elsie, and he was 
rapidly approaching the stage where he 
would agree to anything if she would 
marry him. 

Fenn Whiting adhered to his state- 
ment that it was for Elsie to say 
whether she would marry him as a rich 
girl or a poor one. For his part, he 
had no advice to offer in that regard. 
He wanted the girl; if she wanted the 
fortune, all right, if not, all right, also. 

This was the only manly attitude for 
Whiting to take, but, as Gerty observed, 
there could be no possible reason for 
Elsie to throw away the money if she 
concluded to marry Fenn. 

Elsie wouldn’t say what she would 
or wouldn’t do. She went around as 
one in a daze, hoping against hope that 
something would transpire to give her 
some idea of what had happened to 
Kimball Webb. 

And so, when Coe came in, bright 
and cheery as always, she turned to him 
with renewed hope and cried out: 

“Anything new?” 

“Nixy; except that I have crossed 
off some suspects and I’m going to cross 
off more. Elimination’s the thing!” 

“Go on,” cried Elsie, “tell me what.” 

“Well, next I’m going to sleep in 
that room of Mr. Webb’s. Do you 
suppose the powers that be will per- 
mit it ?” 

“TI don’t see why not,” offered Whit- 
ing. ‘“What’s the great idea?” 

“I want to see if the poltergeist 
snatch off my bedclothes, or any stunt 
like that.” 














“T can’t see that it would get you 
anywhere”—Whiting laughed—“but 
there’s no harm in it.” 

“It’s a good plan,” Allison said 
slowly. “That poltergeist business is 
the real thing. I’ve looked into those 
subjects more or less, and I’m inter- 
ested. Let me spend a night there with 
you; will you, Coe?” 

“Not the first trip. I don’t look for 
anything to happen, but it might and 
I want to tackle it alone.” 

“What are you going to prove?” 
asked Gerty, puzzled. 

“Only that if a poltergeist comes 
after me, and I can’t catch him, that 
there’s a possibility that one carried 
off Kimball Webb.” 

“Rubbish!” said Whiting. 

“Rubbish, I admit,” said Coe placid- 
ly; “but what’s a theory that isn’t rub- 
bish ?” 

Nobody knew of any, and Coe soon 
departed for the Webb home to put 
his plan into action. 

The Webb ladies liked the pleasant 
young man, with his winning smile and 
his good-natured ways. 

His request to sleep for a night or 
two in Kimball Webb’s room met with 
a willing, though surprised consent. 

“What in the world do you hope to 
learn that way?” Mrs. Webb asked. 

Coley returned gravely: ; 

“T want to test your theory, Mrs. 
Webb. If friend Poltergeist—is that 
his name?—carries me through a 
closed and locked wooden door I’m 
ready to drop all else and follow your 
cult for life!” 

“You're going to lock the door?” 
asked Henrietta. 

“Surely; otherwise it’s no test! All 
New York City—I mean any one of its 
inhabitants—might come in and play at 
poltering otherwise. Of course I’m go- 
ing to lock the door and bolt it, too.” 

The broken lock on the inside of 
Kimball Webb’s door had been re- 
placed with a new one, for no special 
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reason save that the Webb ladies were 
too orderly by nature to leave any- 
thing incomplete in the way of house- 
hold appointments. 

And so, when that night Coley Coe 
locked himself into the mysterious 
room, he was securely intrenched 
against attack from the hall. 

He scrutinized the window fastenings 
and corroborated his knowledge that 
the patent catch enabled one to get 
sufficient ventilation, yet left no possi- 
ble chance of a man entering or escap- 
ing that way. 

Coley Coe locked himself into that 
room at ten thirty; at one o’clock he 
was still hunting for the secret entrance 
that he had been so sure of finding. 
But his search had been utterly fruit- 
less, and in an unusual spirit of de- 
spair he decided to abandon it. He ar- 
rived at this decision only after a most 
exhaustive and repeated investigation 
of every part of the room. He proved 
to his own satisfaction that there was 
not a break in the walls, not a chance 
of a secret passage between the parti- 
tions. 

He made sure the window frames or 
door frames could not be taken out bod- 
ily, as a whole. The old woodwork 
was as firm and true as when it was 
built, many decades before. 

“And yet,” Coley observed to him- 
self, “there’s got to be a secret en- 
trance, there’s got to be! There’s no 
other way out!” 

He smiled at his inadverent play on 
words and renewed his search. He 
paid special attention to the chimney, 
for, except the windows and door, 
that was the only outlet from the room. 

It was a large fireplace, of the old- 
fashioned style. There was an empty 
and scrupulously clean basket grate, 
wide but not deep, with horizontal bars 
in front after the fashion of most old 
grates. The black japanned parts were 
shining, and the gilded rim around the 
fireplace opening was brilliantly bright. 
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Surely the Webbs had been scrupulous 
in their tidying up of Kimball’s room. 

Coe looked about. The white paint 
was immaculate, the window panes 
fairly sparkled with cleanliness. He 
gave a sigh; any clew that might have 
been left in that room must have been 
destroyed by the ruthless hands of the 
Webb’s servants. 

Coe poked his head well up the 
chimney, to the imminent peril of his 
waving forelock, but the flue was not 
sooty at all. Neither was it in any 
way a possible means of escape. Coe’s 
imagination was well-nigh boundless, 
but he couldn’t, by the wildest flight of 
fancy, see Kimball Webb making an 
exit that way. It was simply impossi- 
ble. 

He sat in a chair and strove to re- 
construct the scene. Webb, perhaps, 
had sat in that very chair the night be- 
fore the day that was to have been his 
wedding day. Coe knew that Webb had 
every intention of attending his own 
wedding. He had learned from Elsie 
the indubitable truths of the man’s char- 
acter and of his love for the girl he 
had chosen. Not for a minute did 
Coley Coe think Webb had absconded 
purposely. 

And abduction presupposed one 
other person at least. How did that 
person get in, and, accompanied by 
Webb, get out? 

“He couldn’t,’ Coe decided; and 
then turned his attention to the idea 
that Webb had been lured away, say, 
by means of an imperative message. 

Sut that made the exit from the 
locked room no easier of solution, and 
Coley Coe gave it up and turned in 
for the night. 

As he stretched himself between the 
sheets of Kimball Webb’s bed he real- 
ized there was no night light, as is usual 
in modern houses. He thought of go- 


ing downstairs for a candle, but con- 
cluded that the switch of the center 
chandelier was within two jumps of his 
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bedside, and depended on that. He 
thought of leaving the lizht on, but 
assumed that that would bar the in- 
truder, human or supernatural, who, he 
felt sure, would come. 

Worn out by his hard thinking and 
his long and indefatigable searching, 
the healthy young chap was soon asleep. 

How long he slept he had no idea, 
but he awoke suddenly, with a feeling 
of something happening. He rubbed 
his sleepy eyes and saw plainly, though 
not clearly, a strange light at the foot 
of his bed. It seemed to be a wraith 
or phantom of translucent, shimmering 
light. 

Wide awake in an instant, Coe 
sprang out of bed and switched on the 
light. 

There was nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing unusual in the room. Nothing had 
been moved, nothing disturbed. 

Coe ran about the room frantically. 
Not for a minute did he believe he had 
been dreaming or had imagined the vi- 
sion. He had just as surely seen that 
white, glimmering apparition as he now 
saw his own hand. He knew it, and 
he knew, too, it was some human 
agency that had compassed it. No su- 
pernatural for him! That ghost was 
the work of some mischievous or wicked 
human, and who it was Coley Coe de- 
termined to discover. He decided to 
have another try at it some other night, 
for he felt sure there would be no 
further performance at this time. 

He switched off the light and went 
back to bed, feeling that he had at 
least accomplished something in hav- 
ing had any experience at all. 

Again he slept, and again he awak- 
ened. 

This time he saw nothing. The room 
was pitch dark, but—and his thatch of 
hair rose from his forehead—he could 
certainly feel his bedclothes being 
pulled off! 

He lay still a moment, unable to be- 
lieve his senses, but there was no mis- 
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take; they were certainly slipping down, 
down, away from his neck, his shoul- 
ders; and then, as he gathered himself 
for a spring, they were pulled entirely 
off of him and thrown back, helter- 
skelter, over his face and head. A low, 
and it seemed to him, demoniac chuckle 
reached his ears. Struggling to free 
himself from the entangling sheets and 
blanket, he finally got to the light 
switch and threw it on. 

Again there was nothing to be seen, 
nothing to be heard, of any human pres- 
ence. 

Coley sat. down in the big chair, 
lighted a cigarette and began to size 
the matter up. He thought a while, 
and then he again went the rounds of 
the room, only to find no more sign of 
a secret entrance than he had before 
discovered. 

What was the explanation? Must he 
accept the foolish poltergeist? He 
knew, his reason told him, no super- 
natural agency could have pulled off 
those bedclothes and thrown them 
back over his face, but his reason failed 
to inform him who or what could have 
done it, and, above all, how. 

The door was still securely locked 
and bolted. The windows were un- 
touched. Coe knew this, for he had 
taken the precaution to sprinkle a lit- 
tle talcum powder beneath them, and 
this showed no marks of footprints. 
He looked up the chimney, where he 
had pasted across a strip of paper just 
before he got into bed. The paper was 
intact. 

In the brownest of brown studies 
he sat till morning, but he could im- 
agine or invent no theory that would 
work. He knew, he positively knew 
the semiluminous ghost was a fake; 
he knew, he positively knew human 
hands had pulled off his sheets, and 
a human throat had sounded that low 
laugh. But how? How? 

At breakfast time he dressed 
went downstairs. 


and 
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He met Miss Webb’s eager questions 
as to what had happened with a denial 
that anything had. He wanted to see 
if a look of surprise or incredulity 


came to her face, but it didn’t. She 
only said: 
“T scarcely thought it would. Are 


you satisfied, or do you want to try 
it again?” 

“IT may try it again later,” 
thanked her, “but not at present.” 

To Mrs. Webb, who soon appeared, 
he also denied that he had had any queer 
or inexplicable experience, having re- 
solved to keep the matter strictly se- 
cret as the best chance of finding out 
who did it. 

But at breakfast the subject of Kim- 
ball’s past experiences in that room 
was mentioned. 

“T don’t believe it,” Henrietta stated 
calmly. “Oh, Kendall told the truth, 
of course, or what he thought was 
truth. He dreamed so vividly that he 
really thought his dream was true. I 
am more convinced than ever, since 
you saw or heard nothing unusual. Did 
you have any peculiar dreams ?” 

“No,” Coley said truthfully, “I did 
not. I’m positive I did not.” 

After breakfast Coe hurried straight 
to Elsie. They went for a stroll in the 
park, a not unusual proceeding with 
them, and he told her the whole story, 
for his plan of secrecy did not include 
the girl he was working for. 

“Tt must be supernatural,” Elsie said, 
after she had heard the whole tale. “I’m 
ready to believe you when you say 
there’s no chance for any one to get in, 
so it’s got to be spirits, or poltergeist, 
or whatever you choose to call it. I’m 
no Spiritualist; I think the whole thing 
is silly; but what are we to think after 
this?” 

“We're to think that somebody is too 
clever for me.” 

“But lots of people have tried to find 
a secret entrance, and they can’t do it. 
Sergeant Hanley said he was a sort of 


he 
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architect, and Fenn Whiting is an ar- 
chitect, and they’ve both tried their best, 
but they can’t find any loophole of es- 
cape. I tried, too. Oh, you needn’t 
laugh. Sometimes an ignoramus can 
succeeed where the wiseacres fail.” 

“T know it; but, look here, Miss Pow- 
ell. Supposing, just for argument’s 
sake, that there is somebody back of 

eit all—some master-mind criminal who 

has made a way to get in and out of 
that room at his will, defying discov- 
ery; then you must admit we’re up 
against it.” 

“How? What do you mean?” 

“T mean that I can’t find the way 
he enters or leaves. I spent many 
hours last night seeking the means, and 
I admit I can’t succeed. There’s no 
use my trying it again, for I went over 
every square inch of walls, floor, and 
ceiling. I considered every ,possible 
method or manner of entrance, and I’m 
at the end of my rope in that direc- 
tion. If solving the mystery of Webb’s 
disappearance depends on finding a se- 
cret entrance to that room I confess I'll 
have to give it up.” 

“Do you think it does depend on 
that ?” 

“Frankly, I do.” 

“Then are we to give up all hope of 
seeing Kimball Webb again?” Elsie’s 
lip quivered, and Coe was so sorry for 
her he scarce knew what to say. But 
he had to tell her the truth. 

“I fear we are, until after your 
birthday, at least.” 

“Do you think 
that?” 

“T can’t say. You see, we haven’t 
decided definitely on the motive of the 
person or persons who abducted him. 
If the Webb ladies, and it may be, then 
they hope you'll marry before the date, 

will then return. If not the 





he’ll return after 


and he 


Webb ladies, then the motive is a very 
different one.” 

“Meantime, what do you advise?” 

“T am not going to give up entirely, 
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but I have to confess to you that I’m 
not sure I can discover a criminal who 
is so deep and so clever as this one.” 

“You’ve been trailing the Webb 
ladies; what did you learn?” 

“Nothing, so far, that affects the 
case—and I doubt if we do. To tell the 
truth, Miss Powell, I’m discouraged, 
deeply discouraged. I can’t solve the 
mystery of last night, so how can I 
solve the mystery of Webb’s disappear- 
ance—for I am positive the same agency 
compassed both.” 

“Well, I’m ready to believe it was 
a supernatural agency. I never was 
before, but what you’ve told me con- 
vinces me. After all, lots of great and 
wise men believe in it.” 

“Lots of great and wise fools! Par- 
don me, Miss Powell, but I’d rather 
be baffled by any human cleverness than 
to admit the possibility of superhuman 
intervention.” 

“But that doesn’t help matters, Mr. 
Coe. Your preferences don’t solve 
mysteries, your disbelief doesn’t help 
to find the truth. I’m vanquished, I’m 
ready to go over to the other side. I'll 
accept the theory of poltergeist or dis- 
embodied spirits or levitation or any- 
thing, now that you tell me a human 
being couldn’t get into that room!” 

“But a human being did!” 

“You only assume that because 
you’re not willing to believe the other. 
Anyway, I can see you have no hope 
of restoring my lover to me.” 

“I can’t say I’ve a definite hope— 
that is, a hope founded on belief—but 
of course, I hope.” 

“Oh, that kind of hope, merely a wish 
or desire, that doesn’t mean any- 
thing!” 


Not blaming Coe, but deeply disap- 
pointed, Elsie turned her thoughts to 
duty. Her torn, bleeding heart knew 
at last the meaning of the word de- 
spair. Yet her unselfish nature would 
1ot let her forget those dependent upon 

















her. And so she made up her mind 
what she would do. 

That night Fenn Whiting renewed his 
suit. 

“Have you any hope of Kimball’s re- 
turn?” he asked gently. 

“No,” Elsie returned in a low voice, 
devoid of all inflection; “no, Fenn, I 
haven't.” 

“Then, oh, Elsie, won’t you marry 
me? Won’t you, dearest? Set the date 
yourself; you know I don’t care about 
that confounded money, but give me 
your promise.” 

“I suppose I may as well,” she said 
slowly. 
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“Elsie, darling, do you mean it? 
You make me so happy. When, dear- 
est, when?” 

“I’m going to marry you, Fenn, in 
time to get the money, for mother and 
Gerty’s sake. So I'll set the day before 
my birthday—the twenty-ninth of 
June.” 

“Darling ! 
believe it!” 

“Yes; I mean it. And, Fenn, as soon 
as the ceremony is over, and as soon 
as I have signed the necessary papers 
to leave the fortune to mother and 
Gerty, with a good bit for Joe Allison, 
I shall kill myself.” 


Oh, Elsie, I can hardly 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, November 25th. Do not forget that, as the magazine is pub- 
lished every week, you will not have long to wait for the 
next installment of this interesting mystery story. 
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HOTEL ROBBERS CAUGHT 


WITH the arrests and confessions of “Red George” Hope, Edward McIntyre, 

and Thomas Burke, the police feel sure that they have run to earth one of 
the gangs of auto bandits that have been terrorizing New York recently. En- 
gaging a taxicab these men would drive up to a hotel late at night, hold up the 
hotel cashier, and then depart in the taxicab. If the chauffeur gave any sign of 
suspicion or of unwillingness to carry them they would either force him to leave 
the car at once, while one of them drove, or else they would blackjack him and 
then abandon both the car and the chauffeur at some lonely spot. 

At least twelve holdups have been brought home to these men—citizens, 
apartment houses, a pool room, and three hotels being among those selected by 
the robbers as the subjects of their depredations. 

Once the bandits were partially foiled in their raid for loot. The honors 
of the encounter go to T. C. Rowland, a sixty-year-old night clerk at the Hotel 
Grenoble. Rowland was at the hotel desk when, at four o’clock in the morning, 
the holdup men entered, and, covering Rowland and the hotel night watchman 
with revolvers, rifled the cash drawer of four hundred and eighty-five dollars. 
Then they demanded that Rowland open the safe which contained two thousand 
dollars, threatening to kill him if he refused. 

“Of course you can shoot me if you like,” replied the aged clerk, “but I 
can’t tell you how to open the safe, because I don’t know myself.” 

For a moment Rowland’s life hung by a thread, but then a pedestrian was 
seen approaching the hotel and the gang of robbers hurried away in the taxicab 
waiting for them. They were captured a few days later. 
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4 Herman Landon 


Author of ‘‘The Dangling Button,’’ etc, 


R the seventh time since its 
arrival in the morning mail 
Franklin Ellerby, the dap- 
per manager of Sherrico’s 
restaurant, frowned and turned his at- 
tention to the letter from his brokers. 
A look of dark brooding settled over 
his sleekly shaven and massaged face 
as he read: 
FRANKLIN ELtery, Esg., care of Sherrico’s, 
City. 

Dear Str: Again we must call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the unexpected decline 
of Cantskid Tire, 2d pfd., makes it impera- 
tive that you deposit additional margins at 
once. Assuring you of our firm belief that 
the present depression is a temporary one 
and awaiting your check by return mail, we 
beg to remain, yours truly, 


Wititcox & THorpe. 


4 

Ellerby raised his eyes and scowl- 
ingly contemplated the and 
glossy furnishings of the little office 
which he shared with David McKee, 
the cashier. As manager of the most 
fashionable restaurant in the city, he 
had moved for years in an atmosphere 
of wealth and glitter, and constant min- 
gling with lavish spenders and luxu- 
rious idlers had instilled in his soul 
a craving for quick and easy riches. 
To gratify his desires he had put all 
his savings into what he had been as- 
sured was a gilt-edged investment, and 
he had already begun to dream of a 
future of wealth and ease, when Cant- 
skid Tire started to show alarming 
symptoms of weakness. 

“Somebody is doing a lot of wire 
pulling,” he reflected gloomily as he 


gilded 


swung to and fro in the upholstered 
“Tf I can only hold on 


swivel chair. 


a few weeks longer, the manipulators 
will send the stock up again, and then 
yours truly will be on easy street. But, 
hang it all, unless I manage to: raise 
three thousand by to-morrow night I’ll 
be cleaned out.” 

His scowl deepened as he glanced at 
his check book and noted that his bal- 
ance was less than three hundred. All 
day long he had cudgeled his brain to 
find a way out of the difficulty, but no 
feasible plan had occurred to him. He 
possessed no property on which to raise 
funds, and he had no friends who were 
able or willing to advance the neces- 
sary amount. In another day, unless 
something miraculous happened, all his 
savings and all his glowing prospects 
would be wiped out. 

“McKee,” he said, turning to the 
cashier, who sat humped over his work 
a few feet away, “would you lend me 
three thousand dollars for a few weeks 
at, say, ten per cent interest?” 

The cashier, a thin, stoop-shouldered 
man with a haggard face and watery 
eyes, looked up from long columns of 
figures and fixed Ellerby with a be- 
wildered stare. His blinking eyes ran 
up and down the exquisitely garbed 
figure of the manager. 

“Lend you three thousand?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“T am temporarily embarrassed for 
funds,” confessed Ellerby, smiling 
faintly. “Nothing very serious, but a 
little ready cash would come in handy. 
Can you help me out?” 

With great deliberation McKee ad- 
justed his spectacles, laid aside his pen, 
and cleared his throat. 
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“T couldn’t lend you ten cents,” he 
announced emphatically. “TT am 
strapped. Hope it’s nothing serious, 
Ellerby ?” 

“Oh, no,” said the manager, assum- 
ing an easy air. “Just a little tempo- 
rary difficulty. It doesn’t amount to 
anything.” 

The cashier regarded him per- 
plexedly. “I don’t understand why you 
should be in financial troubles, Ellerby. 
You have no family to worry about, 
and you have a good job.” 

“True enough,’ admitted the man- 
ager. He was free of domestic ties, 
and his duties at Sherrico’s were 
largely of an ornamental nature, con- 
sisting chiefly in maintaining a well- 
dressed and urbane appearance and 
making himself agreeable to the cus- 
tomers of the establishment. The de- 
tails of management were handled by 
alert and efficient assistants. 

“As a matter of fact,” remarked Mc- 
Kee with a sheepish grimace, “I was 
on the point of asking you for a lit- 
tle accommodation. I thought maybe 
you would have a few hundreds put 
by.” 
“T have, but it’s invested. Every 
dollar I have in the world is tied up. 
That’s why I’m pinched just now. 
What’s the trouble, McKee? Sickness 
in the family?” 

McKee drew a long breath and ran 
his fingers through his thin, gray-sprin- 
kled hair. Ellerby remembered now 
that for several days he had seemed 
preoccupied.and his face had worn a 
woebegone look. 

“T’ve had a run of bad luck,” said 
the cashier. “All last winter the wife 
was sick. Finally had to have an op- 
eration. Then the kids came down 
with influenza, and one of them died.” 
McKee’s hoarse voice broke a trifle, 
and he removed his glasses and wiped 
his eyes with his handkerchief. “Then 
—I guess I’ve told you that I bought 
a litrle house a couple of years ago.” 
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Ellerby nodded, though he had for- 
gotten the matter. 

“Well,” continued McKee, “I had to 
put a mortgage on it. I couldn't pay 
the semi-annual interest when it feil 
due on the fifteenth of last month, Yes- 
terday I got a letter from the Chatham 
County Realty Company saying they 
will foreclose unless the money is paid 
by noon to-morrow.” 

“Tough luck, old man,’ murmured 
Ellerby. “Sorry I can’t help you.” 

“IT know you would if you could,” 
mumbled McKee, making a pitiful ef- 
fort to steady himself. 

“Why don’t you get your friends to 
help your” inquired Ellerby  solici- 
tously. 

“T’ve tried. I need seven hundred, 
and the only one of my friends who 
could let me have that much has been 
away for almost a year,/and I don’t 
even know where he is.” 

“Only seven hundred!” thought El- 
lerby contemptuously, inwardly despis- 
ing the cashier for his helplessness. 
McKee was the kind of man he had 
never been able to understand, the un- 
imaginative, faithfully plodding kind 
that is content with a modest salary 
and thinks in terms of hundreds while 
others, like Ellerby himself, dream of 
millions. ‘Have you tried Mr. Tal- 
madge?” he added as an afterthought, 
referring to the proprietor of Sher- 
rico’s. ¥ 

“T tackled him this. morning” was 
the dejected reply, “and asked him to 
let me draw a few weeks’ salary in ad- 
vance, thinking I might be able to raise 
the balance elsewhere. You know how 
Mr. Talmadge is. His whole life is a 
set of rules. He said it was contrary to 
the rules of the establishment for em- 
ployees to draw in advance. I told 
him the circumstances of my case, but 
he didn’t budge an inch. Confound his 
old rules!” And McKee, permitting 
himself an unwonted display of emo- 
tion, brought his fist down on the desk. 
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“My sentiment, too,” remarked EI- 
lerby, glancing at his watch. It was 
a little after eleven, and the scurrying 
feet of waiters and the subdued clat- 
ter of Haviland china told that the 
after-theater crowds were pouring in. 
As he started on his final round for 
the night, he wondered whether it had 
not occurred to McKee that he might 
draw several times the amount he 
needed without Mr. Talmadge becom- 
ing the wiser. Save for a brief visit 
in the morning the proprietor of Sher- 
rico’s seldom set foot within his res- 
taurant, and the only control he exer- 
cised over his faithful and trusted 
cashier was a quarterly inspection of 
the books by an auditor. 

“McKee is a fool,” was Ellerby’s 
mental observation. Smiling and bow- 
ing to acquaintances in the festive 
crowd, Ellerby strolled through one of 
the resplendent dining rooms. His eyes 
gleamed and there was not a trace of 
worry in his face as, suave, alert, and 
unobtrusively courteous, he moved 
ainong the tables, now and then greet- 
ing an acquaintance and occasionally 
stopping before a group to inquire 
whether they were being well served. 
But for all his outward calm and af- 
fability, there was a gnawing fret 
within him. he glitter and pomp 
about him stirred his envy, and with 
a pang he thought of the letter he had 
received from his brokers. A few 
weeks ago a fortune that would have 
made him independent for life had been 
almost within his grasp; now, unless a 
miracle happened within the next 
twenty-four hours, he would face com- 





plete ruin. 

The crowds were thinning out when, 
his tour of inspection finished, he re- 
joined McKee in the little office in the 
rear of the lobby. The cashier had 


arranged the day’s receipts in bundles 
of a thousand dollars each, and he was 
now stacking them in the safe, ready 
to be deposited in the bank the fol- 
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lowing day. Watching him for a few 
moments and noting his dejected ex- 
pression, it struck Ellerby as a trifle 
incongruous that a man handling so 
many thousands should be in desperate 
need of a few paltry hundreds. Esti- 
mating roughly, he thought there must 
be at least ten or twelve thousand in 
the safe, for this had been Labor Day, 
and, the preceding day having been 
Sunday, the receipts had not been 
banked for over forty-eight hours. 

“He is a fool,” he told himself again, 
sitting down heavily in his luxurious 
swivel chair. ‘Wish I had his chance.” 

He shrugged away the thought, real- 
izing that it was only a vagrant fancy. 
He tried to give his attention to a sheaf 
of reports his assistants had turned in, 
but he found it hard to concentrate, 
and out of the tail of an eye he watched 
the bundles of bank notes disappear 
within the massive safe. McKee had 
locked the safe and checked off the last 
one on a slip of paper when the tele- 
phone rang. Ellerby answered. 

“For you, McKee,” he announced 
after listening for a moment, 

The cashier took the receiver in his 
thin, bony hand, and Ellerby noticed 
that it trembled a little as the per- 
son at the other end began to speak. 
Then a startled “Oh!” fell from Mc- 
Kee’s lips, and after a hurried “Will 
be there in fifteen minutes,” he snatched 
his hat from its peg, and, without a 
word or a glance for Ellerby, hurried 
out. 

“Wonder if he received bad news,” 
mused Ellerby indifferently. “Wife 
sick again, maybe. Well, I’ve got trou- 
bles of my own.” 

He pigeonholed the reports and 
turned from his desk, again exercising 
his wits in a futile effort to find ways 
and means of scraping together the 
necessary three thousand dollars. He 
almost reproached himself for not hav- 
ing disposed of his holdings three 


1 
weeks ago, when he could have sold 

















out at a net profit of some seventy 
thousand dollars. Without doubt the 
stock would pass its former high mark 
on the rebound that was sure to come 
before long. If it did, and provided 
Ellerby could maintain his margins in 
the meantime, his fortune was made. 
He muttered bitterly to himself in 
contemplation of the slender thread by 
which his fate was hanging. McKee’s 
tribulations seemed absurd and trivial 
in comparison with his own. As he 
thought of the cashier his eyes turned 
instinctively to the safe, tantalized by 
the bluish glint of the steel door, 
His first assistant thrust his head 
through the door to announce that the 
dining rooms were empty and that he 


was sending the help home for the 
night, Ilerby gave an abstracted nod, 


then relapsed into his interrupted re- 
flections. The light of a forlorn hope 
crep into his eyes before a mental 
vision of the neatly stacked bundles of 
bank notes. One third of the amount 
would suffice to extricate him from his 
difficulties. Deliverance was so near 
at hand that, but for the intervening 
steel door, he could reach out his arm 
and grasp it. 

“So near and yet so far,” he re- 
flected gloomily. For all the good the 
money would do him it might as well 
have been miles away. Even if he had 
been inclined to resort to desperate 
measures he knew nothing about the 
art of safe breaking, and the combi- 
nation was known only to Mr. Tal- 
madge and McKee. The former had 
once suggested that Ellerby make a 
memorandum of it for use in a possi- 
ble emergency, but the manager, not 
caring to assume the responsibility in- 
volved, had convincingly argued that 
the combination to a safe should be 
known to the fewest possible number 
of persons. He had not then foreseen 
that some day his entire future would 
depend on his ability te gain posses- 
sion of three thousand dollars. 
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Subtly fascinated, he moved a lit- 
tle closer to the safe and studied the 
dial. It suited his mood to try to make 
a guess at the magic numerals that 
would unlock it. He knew that some- 
times the figures composing the combi- 
nation, instead of being chosen at ran- 
dom, are made up out of some already 
existing group, such as the date of 
some one’s birth, marriage, or death. 
He remembered, for instance, that Mr. 
Talmadge’s birthday fell on the third 
of July, and that he had celebrated his 
fifty-fourth anniversary only a few 
months back. 

“The third day of the seventh month 
of the year nineteen hundred and nine- 
teen,” was the way the figures took 
shape in his mind. “And, by the way, 
I mustn’t forget the fifty-four. Won- 
der if I couldn’t shuffle those figures 
a bit and work the combination out of 
them.” 

It was a remote possibility, but he 
tingled with the inspiration as he 
reached out his hand and grasped the 
knob. In the same instant, aware that 
something seemed wrong, he muttered 
a husky exclamation. Even before he 
had begun to work the mechanism, the 
slightest pull at the knob revealed to 
him that the steel door was unlocked. 

“Holy smoke!’ he mumbled, draw- 
ing the door wide open and staring at 
the tiers of bank notes in the interior. 

His hope of being able to open the 
safe kad been so remote and dim that 
this sudden and unexpected success 
dazed him. Gradually the explanation 
came to his bewildered Mc- 
Kee had been nervous and distrait for 
several days. He had been in that state 
of mental upheaval under which even 
the most careful and conscientious are 
apt to make serious blunders. Upon 
being summoned to the telephone he 
had swung the door of the safe shut 
without turning the knob, doubtless 
meaning to return and finish his work 
later. Then, evidently agitated by the 


senses. 
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message he had received, he had rushed 
from the office without giving the saie 
another thought. 

Removing one of the packages of 
bills, Ellerby fondled it abstractedly. 
Three of the bundles would be suffi- 
cient for his immediate needs, and there 
were eleven in all, forming a total 
which would enable him to protect his 
present holdings and acquire additional 
stock. Soothing visions swam before 
his eyes as he took out another pack- 
age, then a third and a fourth, until 
finally the whole eleven lay stacked be- 
fore him on the floor. 

The sudden reaction dizzied him a 
little. Until a few minutes ago he had 
been able to see nothing but ruin and 
despair, but now the old hopes and 
dreams flared and in 
brighter hues than before. Little by 
little, as his brain cleared, a resolution 
to take the money grew within him. 
Thanks to circumstances and McKee’s 
simplicity, he would be perfectly safe 
in doing so. 

“The old jackass told Talmadge he 
had to have seven hundred dollars to 
pay off the interest on a mortgage,” he 
reflected. ‘That establishes the motive. 
McKee and Talmadge are the only ones 
who know the combination, and since 
Talmadge would not have robbed his 
own safe, it will be clear to everybody 
that McKee is the culprit. Guess I 
am secure.” 

te closed the door of the safe and 
turned the knob, then placed the pack- 
ages in a leather brief case in which 
he occasionally carried papers between 
his office and his residence. A man 
of a different type might have been 
harassed by sentimental scruples and 
pangs of conscience, but Ellerby felt 
perfectly cool and serene as he donned 
his hat and drew on his gloves. Be- 
fore turning out the lights he swept 
the office with a critical glance. 

“Lucky I thought of that,” he mum- 
bled as he took a dust rag from a 


back again, 
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drawer and industriously wiped the 
knob of the safe to obliterate possible 
finger prints. As he finished this task 
and replaced the rag another thought 
occurred to him. Would McKee re- 
member that he had neglected to lock 
the safe before leaving, and would he 
advance this circumstance in explana- 
tion of the disappearance of the money? 

Hesitating, Ellerby pondered the 
question carefully. If McKee should 
swear he had left the safe unlocked, 
and if his assertion should be believed 
because of his long years of faithful 
service, then it was just possible that 
suspicion would turn in Ellerby’s direc- 
tion. Talmadge would know, of course, 
that McKee had had a motive for steal- 
ing the money, but a motive was not 
conclusive evidence. 

Ellerby felt a_ slight 
realizing that his safety depended upon 
his ability to fix the guilt on the cash- 
ier. He knew that a question of ver- 
acity between himself and McKee 
might place him in an embarrassing 
predicament. He felt he must 
strengthen the strands of the web in 
which he hoped to entangle the cashier. 
The motive was not sufficient. Neither 
was the fact that McKee was one of 
the two men who knew the combina- 
tion. If Ellerby was to feel wholly 
secure, something more conclusive was 
needed, but what? 

In the next instant another happy in- 
spiration flashed through Ellerby’s 
brain. He recalled that the cashier 
had mentioned the Chatham County 
Realty Company as the holders of the 
mortgage on which the interest was 
due. If, in addition to the other in- 
criminating circumstances, it could be 
proved that McKee had actually paid 
the interest, then it would be a fore- 
gone conclusion that he had paid it with 
a part of the missing money. 

Ellerby’s brain worked rapidly now. 
He himself weuld pay the seven hun- 
dred dollars in McKee’s name. In or- 


nervousness, 

















der to enhance his security he could 
well afford to sacrifice that paltry 
amount. In the morning as soon as the 
theft had been discovered he would 
tactfully and with a proper semblance 
of reluctance remind Talmadge that 
the Chatham County Realty Company 
had been pressing McKee for interest 
due on a mortgage. He would art- 
fully suggest that it might be well to 
telephone the company and _ inquire 
whether the payment had been made. 
The answer would naturally be in the 
affirmative, and the case against Mc- 
Kee would be complete. 

“That’s a stroke of genius,’ Ellerby 
told himself, complacently stroking ‘his 
smooth, firm jaw. “The only question 
is how I am going to remit the money. 
Check or money order is out of the 
question. Cash? Not sO bad. An 
unusual way of remitting so large a 
sum as seven hundred, perhaps, but a 
guilty conscience is supposed to lead to 
queer doings. Anyhow, I guess it’s the 
only way.” 

His eyes fell on McKee’s desk, which 
the cashier had neglected to close in 
his hurry to leave. Having noticed that 
McKee had been in the habit of using 
one of the pigeonholes for personal 
papers, he took out the contents and 
went through them hastily. A mur- 
mur of elation slipped from his lips 
as he found a letter writeen on the 
stationery of the Chatham County 
Realty Company and dated the day be- 
fore. It was the communication to 
which McKee had referred a few hours 
ago, the one in which he was warned 
that the interest must be paid before 
noon of the following day. 

Chuckling to himself Ellerby inserted 
an envelope in the typewriter beside 
McKee’s desk and addressed it to the 
Chatham County Realty Company. 
Then he took fourteen fifty-dollar bills 
from one of the packages in the port- 
folio, folded the letter around them, 
and inserted them in the envelope, 
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which he secured with sealing wax. 
The letter was self-explanatory, and 
would tell the recipient by whom the 
remittance had been sent and for what 
purpose. 

“A stroke of genius, if there ever 
was’ one,” Ellerby repeated to himself 
aS he extinguished the lights, picked 
up the brief case, and strolled out. He 
laughed softly as he dropped the let- 
ter in the nearest mail box. 

An hour later, having locked the 
money in a drawer of his writing desk, 
he was immersed in pleasant dreams. 


Whistling a gay little tune, 
swinging his stick witha jaunty 
air, and nodding genially to right and 
left Ellerby — entered Sherrico’s 
promptly at one o’clock, the hour at 
which he always began work, the fol- 
lowing afternoon. He seemed as fresh 
and radiant as the rose that adorned 
his lapel, and if anything his attire was 
a trifle more elegant than usual. 

Entering his office and disposing his 
hat and stick, he opened his desk and 
sat down in the luxurious swivel chair. 
He noticed that McKee, who was due 
at twelve, had not yet arrived, and he 
wondered what had deiayed him. Per- 
haps something in connection with the 
telephone call he had received the 
night before, was his guess. He smiled 
at the thought that he would rather 
enjoy the cashier’s astonishment when 
he opened the safe and saw that the 
money was gone. 

While bathing and dressing, Ellerby 
had carefully rehearsed the scene that 
would ensue. He felt absolutely sure 
of himself, knowing that the cashier 
would be caught in an inescapable net, 
and that his expressions of astonish- 
ment and protestations of innocence 
would be construed as the artful feints 
of a guilty man. 

One of Ellerby’s assistants entered 
and looked frowningly at the empty 
chair beside the cashier’s desk. 
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“T can’t imagine what’s happened to 
McKee,” he declared. ‘He telephoned 
at eleven that he would be a few min- 
utes late, and it’s now one-fifteen.” 

“Never knew McKee to be late be- 
fore,” observed Ellerby, wondering if 
a member of the cashier’s family was 
sick, 

“Mr. van Hooker is lunching here to- 
day,” said the assistant. “He’s one of 
the boss’ best friends, you know. He 
wanted me to cash a check for five 
hundred, and there wasn’t that much 
money in the cash registers. He was 
rather put out about it.” 

“H’m.” Ellerby fingered his chin re- 
flectively. “Has Mr. Talmadge been 
here?” 

“No; he is late to-day, too, but I 
heard him tell somebody yesterday that 
he was thinking of running out to the 
country for a couple of days. Wish 
there was some way of cashing Mr. 
van Hooker’s check before he goes 
away mad.” 

“What’s that about Van Hooker?” 
demanded a petulant voice, and the as- 
sistant quickly stepped away from the 
doorway to admit a short, fat man 
with puffy cheeks and a stern eye. 
“Why don’t you answer me?” he 
added in peppery tones. “What about 
Van Hooker?” 

“How do you do, Mr. Talmadge?” 
greeted Ellerby, smiling respectfully as 
his employer strode into the room. “It 
seems Mr. van Hooker wants a check 
cashed.” 

“Well, why don’t you cash it for 
him?” asked Talmadge irritably, thump- 
ing his stick against the floor for em- 
phasis. “Don’t you know his check is 
good?” 

“Certainly, sir, but Mr. McKee is 
late this morning and there his been no 
one here to open the safe.” 

“Late, eh?’ Talmadge looked bale- 
fully at the empty chair. “What does 
he mean by being late?” 

“T don’t know, of course,” replied 


Ellerby suavely, “but he seemed to have 
some sort of trouble on his mind yes- 
terday, and it’s possible a 

“Umph,”. interrupted Talmadge tes- 
tily. He trundled across the floor, 
stooped in front of the safe, and began 
to twirl the knob to right and left. 
“You tell McKee that after this he 
will either have to be more punctual 
or get out. I don’t propose to have lag- 
gards in my employ. If he can’t : 

A tingle ran through Ellerby as the 
proprietor, pausing abruptly in the mid- 
dle of a sentence, stared bewilderedly 
into the interior of the safe. Talmadge 
stooped a little lower, blinking his eyes 
as he ran them over the shelves and 
compartments within. 

“What’s the matter, sir?’ inquired 
Ellerby, feigning polite interest. 

The proprietor straightened his 
tubby figure and looked queerly at his 
manager. ‘Weren't the receipts put in 
the safe last night?’ he demanded. 

“Most certainly, _ sir.” Ellerby 
stepped closer to the safe and looked 
past his employer’s rotund figure. 
“Why, it’s empty!” he said, with a gasp. 
“T don’t understand. The receipts for 
two days shouid be there.” 

Proprietor and manager exchanged 
glances. “Are you sure McKee put the 
receipts in the safe last night?” he 
inquired sharply. 

“Of course,” said Ellerby innocently. 
“T saw him. I can’t imagine——” 

“What time did McKee leave?’ 
terrupted Talmadge brusquely. 

“A little after one. I left about half 
past. I had some accounts to run 
over.” 

A grim expression came into the pro- 
prietor’s fat and red-tinted face. With 
a peevish gesture he dismissed the as- 
sistant, then instructed Ellerby to tele- 
phone McKee’s home and inquire what 
was delaying the cashier. 

Suppressing a grin, but still at a loss 
to understand McKee’s absence, EI- 
lerby obeyed. A feminine voice at the 
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other end of the wire informed him 
that McKee had left his home an hour 
ago. 
“Queer,” said Talmadge when EI- 
lerby reported what he had learned. 
“There’s not a sign of violence on the 
safe. The combination was known 
only to McKee and myself. I hate to 
think ‘ 

He did not finish the sentence, but 
Ellerby could guess the rest. Tal- 
madge was thinking that McKee must 
have returned to the office after his 
departure at one o’clock and taken the 
money from the safe. No other in- 
ference could be drawn from the avail- 
able f 





tacts. 

“McKee told me yesterday that he 
was in need of money,” muttered the 
proprietor, marching up and down the 
room with his hands in his pockets. 
“Wanted to pay the interest on a mort- 
gage or something.” 

“That’s what he told me, too,” de- 
clared Ellerby in rueful tones. “Mc- 
Kee has always impressed me as a 
straightforward, honest chap. I 
wouldn’t like to think he has done 
anything wrong. It would be easy to 
settle our minds on that question, 
though.” 

“How ?” queried Talmadge. 

A look of pain flitted across Eller- 
by’s face. “We might telephone the 
Chatham County Realty Company and 
inquire whether the interest has been 
paid,” he suggested. 

“Not a bad idea. 
ence. No, wait; I'll talk to them my- 
self. What’s the number?” 

Ellerby looked it up in the directory, 
and a moment later Talmadge was con- 
nected with the manager of the real- 
estate concern. Ellerby averted his 
face and grinned while his employer 
put a few sharp questions to the person 
at the other end of the wire. He 
seemed gravely puzzled, and gave the 
manager a queer look as he hung up 
the receiver. 
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“The interest has been paid,” he an- 
nounced in odd tones. 

“Sorry,” declared Ellerby, feeling 
that he was playing his role well. “Aw- 
fully sorry.” 

The remittance was sent by mail, in 
fifty-dollar bills,’ continued Talmadge, 
in grumpy tones. “McKee must be a 
fool to think he could get away with a 
thing like that.” 

Ellerby smiled sadly. “I’ve heard 
it said that when an honest man turns 
thief, he usually makes some bad blun- 
ders. I never thought McKee would 
turn 

He checked himself abruptly, for 
just then the door opened and the cash- 
ier walked in. He seemed flustered, 
and he blinked his weak eyes with an 
air of great perplexity as he saw the 
ferociously scowling Talmadge. 

“Sorry ta. be late,” he mumbled tim- 
idly. “I was——” 

“McKee,” interrupted Talmadge 
sternly, “what did you do with the 
money you stole from the safe last 
night ?” 

Ellerby chuckled inwardly as he saw 
the cashier’s confusion. He knew that 
McKee, no matter what he might do 
or say, was inextricably caught. The 
cashier gaped and stared in utter as- 
tonishment, looking first at Talmadge 
and then at Ellerby. He tried to speak 
but no words came. 

“You paid seven hundred of it to 
the Chatham County Realty Company,” 
continued the proprietor severely. 
“What did you do with the rest?” 

“The—the rest, sir?’ The cashier 
seemed dazed, but Ellerby had no doubt 
that Talmadge was interpreting his agi- 
tation as the terror of a guilty man who 
faces his accuser. 

“Do you deny you stole the money?” 
loudly asked the proprieter. 

“IT do, sir,” declared McKee, swal- 
lowing hard. “I didn’t steal any 
money. I don’t know what you are 


talking about.” 
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“You don’t, eh? Didn’t you tell me 
yesterday that you had to have seven 
hundred dollars at once? Aren’t you 
and myself the only ones who know 
the combination of the safe? Didn't 
you mail the real-estate company seven 
hundred dollars in cash last night?” 

McKee seemed overwhelmed by the 
broadside of questions. He fixed his 
weak eyes on Ellerby’s face for a mo- 
ment, and there was a flicker in them 
that sent a shaft through the man- 
ager’s consciousness. The next instant 
he rallied his senses, realizing that he 
had schemed so shrewdly and pro- 
ceeded so adroitly that there was not 
the slightest possibility of a mishap. 

“It was very clumsily done, McKee,” 
said Talmadge, evidently interpreting 
the cashier’s silence and bewilderment 
as an admission of guilt. “Didn’t you 
know your crime would be discov- 
ered ?” 7 

At last McKee found his voice. “I 
think I can explain, sir,” he said 
meekly, again casting a questioning and 
mildly reproachful glance in Ellerby’s 
direction. 

“You will have to do some tall ex- 
plaining,” muttered Talmadge irately. 
“Leave us alone, Ellerby. I want to 
hear what he has to say.” 

Ellerby would have preferred to re- 
main, but he complied with a bow. He 
knew that McKee’s explanations would 
avail nothing, that he would be unable 
to wriggle out of the net in which he 
had been caught, and that in the end 
the police would be called in. As soon 
as McKee had been arrested he would 
find an excuse for absenting himself 
long enough to go to his room, get the 
money, and deposit the necessary mar- 
gins with his brokers. He did not feel 
it would be quite safe to do so until 
every possibility of a mishap had been 
eliminated. 

He glowed and tingled with elation 
as he made the rounds of the dining 
rooms, his imagination picturing the 
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scene taking place in the office, and 
McKee’s pitiful attempts to establish 
his innocence. The only thing he did 
not like was the inscrutable look he 
had seen in McKee’s eyes as the cash- 
ier gazed at him, but he shrugged away 
the uncomfortable impression. Three- 
quarters of an hour had passed when 
a clerk told him that Talmadge wanted 
him in the office. 

“T have given McKee an opportunity 
to confess and make restitution,” an- 
nounced the proprietor gravely as El- 
lerby entered, “but he is very stubborn. 
He says it is possible he forgot to lock 
the safe last night.” 

Ellerby looked at the cashier with a 
grieved and incredulous expression, 
making it plain that he was convinced 
of the man’s guilt and felt sorry. 

“T have telephoned a private detec- 
tive agency,” added Talmadge, “and 
they have put a man on the case.” 

Ellerby gave a pious sigh, but he 
winced a little beneath the cashier’s 
searching gaze. Evidently McKee had 
guessed the truth, but realized that he 
would only aggravate his difficulty by 
making ridiculous charges. 

“Of course,” said Talmadge in non- 
committal tones, “it is possible that Mc- 
Kee is right and that he did forget to 
lock the safe. In that case “ 

He broke off, but Ellerby read his 
thoughts. He felt it might be advis- 
able to strengthen his own position by 
throwing out a subtle suggestion. 

“T would give anything if I could 
believe you innocent, McKee,” he de- 
clared with a deft show of feeling. 
“But that payment made to the real- 
estate company looks bad—very bad.” 

“McKee has explained that part.” As 
the proprietor spoke Ellerby felt a 
vague change in his attitude, and a 
quiver of apprehension ran through 
him. “He says he received a telephone 
message just before he left the office 
last night.” 

Ellerby nodded. “Yes, I remember.” 
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“He declares the message was from 
an old friend of his who had just ar- 
rived in the city.” 

“Oh!” The manager felt strangely 
illat ease. He recalled that McKee had 
mentioned a friend of whose where- 
abouts he had lost track. 

“McKee Talmadge went on, 
bending a penetrating glance on the 
manager’s face, ‘‘that he told this friend 
about his difficulty and that the friend 
offered to help him. This morning 
the friend wired for funds, and later 
he and McKee to the office of 
the real-estate company to pay the in- 
terest. That, by the way, was what 
made McKee late this morning, or so 
he says.” 

Ellerby felt as 
self-control was deserting him. 
derstood now the reason 
excitement when he received the mes- 
sage, and he had an agonizing sensa- 
tion that his were on slippery 
ground. 

“And the queerest part of it all,” 
Talmadge went on in low but cutting 
accents, “is that when McKee and his 
friend reached the real-estate office, 
they were told that the interest had 
already been paid—that the seven hun- 
dred dollars had come in the morning 
mail.” 

“Is it—possible?” stuttered Ellerby, 
feeling a clammy moisture breaking out 
on his forehead. 

“T know it’s true,’ said Talmadge 
pointedly, “for that’s what the real- 
estate people told me when I called 
them up a while ago. I didn’t under- 
stand then, but’”—and he cast a sharp 
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glance at Ellerby—“I think I do now.” 

The manager squirmed in an agony 
of fear. Of a sudden he wished that 
he had concealed the money in a safer 
place, but it had never occurred to 
him that his cunningly conceived 
scheme might go awry. 

“Then,” he lamely, 
clutching at the back of a chair, ‘‘the 
money was paid twice?” 

“Exactly. Maybe you have an ex 
planation to offer, Ellerby?” 

The was fumbling for 
words when the telephone rang. He 
rushed toward the instrument, but Tal- 
A gleam 
of grim comprehension crept into the 
proprietor’s eye as he listened. Fi- 
nally he put the telephone down and 
fixed a piercing look on Ellerby’s 
blanched face. 

“The detective who was put on the 
case has found the money,” he an- 


said weakly 


manager 


madge anticipated his move. 


nounced. 

“In—indeed ?” stammered Ellerby. 

“All but seven hundred dollars of it,’ 
added Talmadge. “Guess where he 
found it, Ellerby?” 

The manager, feeling a rush of blood 
to his head, sprang toward the door, 
but McKee barred his way and turned 
the key in the lock. 

“He found it in your room,” de- 
clared Talmadge sharply. “Ellerby, 
you have a lot to explain if you are 
going to clear yourself of a charge of 
embezzlement. McKee, I’m sorry I 
was so confounded stubborn when you 
asked me for an advance yesterday 
I guess I’ve been a stickler for rules. 
Next time rules can go hang!” 


5 





FIRST WEDDING IN OKLAHOMA JAIL 
ITH two policemen as witnesses the Hugo City jail at Hugo, Oklahoma, 
recently was the scene of the first marriage to take place within its walls. 
\ woman who had been arrested as a vagrant was married to a citizen who loved 


and believed in her. 
jail in the wedding. 


There was much interest displayed by the inmates of the 
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\IT! Stop a moment, Joey.” 
Giynn grasped the arm of his 
companion, Sergeant Joe Da- 
kin of the city police. 
“What's hit that woman?” he asked. 
“She’s as white as a sheet. There's 
something wrong in Judge Caldwell’s 





house.” 

it was the now-celebrated Caldwell 
case, the diabolical nature of which, 
with its singular complications and 
mystifying circumstances, established a 
record in criminal annals—it was in 
this particular case that Mr. Clyde 
Glynn won something very much more 
than fame as a private detective. 

Everybody in that community knew 
Mr. Sylvester Caldwell, a retired judge 
of the district court, formerly a promi- 
nent lawyer, a man whose legal busi- 
ness long had been confined to the ad- 
ministration of numerous trust estates. 
He was a wealthy bachelor of seventy, 
much too crabbed and arbitrary to 
have many friends. His mania for 
years had been the collecting of ancient 
gems and rare old curios, upon which 
he had expended thousands of dollars 
annually, not that others might enjoy 
inspecting his accumulated treasures, 
but only for his own pleasure in pos- 
sessing them and writing up their his- 
tory. Upon this occupation he spent 
much of his leisure time and the greater 
part of many a night, when he would 
much better have been abed and asleep. 

It was from a side door of his mas- 
sive stone residence that Detective 
Glynn, an attractive, cleancut man of 
thirty, saw the woman emerge, very pale 
and agitated, as she hurried out to a 
grill gate in the stone wall inclosing 


It was near 
eight o’clock in the morning, and both 
men, then going downtown to business, 
hastened to learn the cause of her ex- 
citement. 


the spacious corner estate. 


“Tt’s Mrs. Tate, Caldwell’s house- 
keeper,” said Dakin, while they crossed 
the broad avenue. ‘A very pretty girl 
lives with him, too, a distant relative, 
I believe; and also a nephew who re- 
cently returned from India. He’s been 
abroad two years for antique gems and 


curios. The old judge is a nut along 
those lines. What’s the trouble, 


madam?” he inquired, as both joined 
the elderly housekeeper. 

“Tt’s the master, sir, Judge Caldwell,” 
she hurriedly explained. ‘He’s locked 
in his room and I can’t rouse him. He 
wasn’t in bed last night, as I learned 
when I went to call him for breakfast. 
I’ve told his nephew, Mr. Ludwig, but 
he isn’t down yet. He didn’t come in 
till near daylight. I’m afraid the judge 
is very ill, or dead, perhaps, and r 

“Which room is he in?” Glynn inter- 
rupted, entering the gate. 

“His gem room, sir, off his private 
library. The door is locked and the 
key is on the inside.” 

“T’ll open it quickly enough,” Glynn 
assured the woman. “Show me the 
way. Go with us, Joey,” he quietly 
added. “This may be a case for the 
police—and a private detective.” 

“Go to it!’ Sergeant Dakin smiled 
significantly and winked his approval. 
“Say what, Clyde, if you.need help.” 

He was somewhat older than Clyde 
Glynn, a bit gray and grizzled, but they 
had been neighbors and warm friends 
for a long time, and he had a keen ap- 























preciation of Glynn’s acumen and abil- 
ity. He knew it had aroused secret 
antipathy and a spirit of bitter rivalry 
in the headquarters plain-clothes men, 
but his own leaning was strongly to- 
ward his friend, and this was not the 
first case he had left him to investigate 
without immediate police interference. 

Glynn followed Mrs. Tate into the 
house, his heart pounding and his blood 
coursing rapidly. He was startled by 
the vision of girlish beauty that he met 
in the side hail. It seemed to him that 
he never had seen such surpassing love- 
liness, a dainty, graceful girl of nine- 
teen, with a fair complexion, tear-filled 
blue eyes, and a sweet sensitive mouth; 
a face reflecting a mingling of fear 
and horror greater even than her grief. 
was clad in a soft blue morning 
gown, trimmed with white lace, and ap- 
peared to be on the verge of fainting. 

“Pardon!” Glynn paused involun- 
tarily. ‘Don’t be alarmed, Miss 4 

“IT am Ethel Boyden, sir, Judge Cald- 
well’s ward and assistant,” she said with 
an effort. “I have lived here since 
childhood. He has been like a father 
to me. I am so afraid something ter- 
rible has happened.” 

“You wait here in the hall and let 
me find out,” Glynn gently advised her. 
“Wait with her, Joey, please—or per- 
haps this gentleman will do so. You’re 
Mr. Ludwig, I infer.” 

He had come down the front stairs, a 
tall, smooth-shaven man of forty, only 
partly dressed and enveloped in a 
voluminous, glaringly figured bathrobe; 
a very dark, cadaverous man with brist- 
ling black hair, cut pompadour fashion, 
which elongated his narrow head and 
swarthy face, giving him an altogether 
unprepossessing appearance. He looked 
jaded, too, and his darkly ringed black 
eyes evinced habitual dissipation. 

“Mr. Ludwig—yes,” he _ said 
brusquely, with a sharp stare at the de- 
tective. “You’re Mr. Clyde Glynn. 
You have been pointed out to me. Sit 
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down, Ethel, in the living room, while 
we learn what’s wrong,” he commanded 
with quite needless austerity. “Dry 
your tears. Don’t cry before you're 
hurt. I can’t believe my Uncle Vester 
is ill, much less dead. He may be 
asleep. Sit down and wait.” 

Glynn did not interfere, though he 
could have throttled him with right 
good will. There was a dagger gleam 
in his eyes when he hastened after the 
housekeeper, who was waiting for him 
at a door in the main hall. 

“It’s Judge Caldwell’s private li- 
brary,” she told him, as they entered 
the room. 
only when he is here. 
to his gem room.” 

Glynn merely glanced around the 
large square library. It was filled with 
takens of the owner’s hobby. In glass 
cabinets and on the shelved walls were 
costly specimens of Oriental porcelain, 
Satsuma, Raku, and Arita; fine pieces 
of faience, peach bloom and celadon; 
Turkish arms and Japanese swords; the 
finest specimens of the lacquer ware of 
Shunsho, Kajikawa, and Korin; minia- 
ture figures exquisitely carved in ivory 


“He lets others occupy it 
That’s the door 


and wood; beaming Buddhas in gold 
and bronze, and rare bits of the gold 


and silver work of medieval Europe, 
with countless other treasures quite be- 
yond enumeration.. 

Glynn had no eye for them at that 
time. He hastened to the door indi- 
cated, noting that it was unusually 
strong and heavy. He was rejoined al- 
most immediately by Dakin and Mr. 
Ludwig, and the latter banged violently 
on a panel of the door and shouted 
his uncle’s name. It brought no re- 
sponse, however, and he turned quickly 
to the detective. 

“Break it open,” he cried. “Force an 
entrance. Sarah, bring an ax from the 
cellar,” he said to the housekeeper. “We 
must get in and—— 

“Wait!” Glynn interrupted. “We 
¢an do so without violence, I think.” 


” 
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He was peering into the keyhole. “How 
about the windows?” 

“There’s only one,” said Ludwig, im- 
patiently. “You can’t get in from out- 
side. It’s barred like that of a prison. 
This room contains a fortune in gems 
and curios. Do something at once for 
the love of re 

“1m about 4t,” 
jected. 

“But my uncle may be dying.” 

“T’ll get in more quickly with these 
than you would with an ax,” said Glynn, 
a bit curtly. 

He had turned the key with his knife 
blade and pushed it out of the lock. It 
fell audibly on the floor within. On a 
ring containing several skeleton keys he 
soon found one that served his purpose, 
and he sprang up quite abruptly, open- 
ing the door, and strode into the room, 

It resembled the other. Glass cabi- 
nets flanked two of the walls. Into 
the third was built a large steel safe, 
which now was closed and _ locked. 
Glass-covered trays divided into small 
compartments, each neatly labeled as to 
its contents, covered two long, narrow 
tables. On a bare, polished mahogany 
table in the middle of the room was an 
ordinary standard lamp, the flame of 
which had expired. The oil in the glass 
fount was exhausted. Near by were 
two antique gems, several books and 
pamphlets, also writing materials and 
sheets of manuscript, showing how the 
venerable antiquarian was employed the 
night before. His pen had fallen upon 
the page on which he last was writing, 
causing a conspicuous blot of ink. 

Though he still occupied his plain 
wooden armchair, he now presented a 
shocking and revolting picture. He had 
lurched to one side, and was partly 
hanging over the chair arm. His ex- 
tended limbs were rigid in death. His 
hands were convulsively clenched, his 
face horribly contorted, as if he had 
died in awful agony, or in ov2rwhelm- 
ing terror. His soft flannel shirt—for 








Glynn again inter- 
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he wore no coat—was torn open at the 
throat, but his tie, an ordinary four- 
in-hand, had slipped from under the 
soft collar, or had been forcibly re- 
moved and was so tightly drawn around 
his neck as to have strangled him. Not 
yet, even, had the knot slipped, and the 
tie was sunk deep into the swollen, 
blood-congested flesh. 

Detective Glynn took in many of 
these details with a single swift glance, 
but he shrank almost immediately from 
the room. A hideous, depressing, ut- 
terly incomparable stuffiness pervaded 
it. A single inhalation of the noxious 
air nearly overcame him. It was unlike 
anything he had ever known. There 
was no odor, but only a horrible, de- 
pressing, dead atmosphere, as if abso- 
lutely void of oxygen or thoroughly im- 
pregnated with some mysterious, vitiat- 
ing agent, the origin and nature of 
which was utterly inconceivable. 

“Good heavens!” Glynn gasped while 
his companions stared in momentary 
mute horror. “He’s dead, and no won- 
der! No man could live two minutes 
in that room.” 

Ludwig covered his eyes as if to shut 
out the shocking scene, but he turned 
almost immediately to the weeping 
housekeeper. 

“Go break it to Ethel,” he said. “Take 
her to her room, Sarah, and remain 
there with her. We want no weeping 
women here, but only men who can 
go to the bottom of this foul crime and 
unearth the criminal. Go at once.” 

Mrs. Tate hurried away and Clyde 
Glynn glanced at the police sergeant, 
who was about to enter the fatal room. 

“Wait a bit, Joey,” he advised, re- 
straining him. ‘We can do nothing 
in there at present. I'll open the way 
for some fresh air.” 

He drew a deep breath with the last, 
then rushed across the room to the sin- 
gle broad window. Quickly he un- 
locked it and threw it up, raising at the 
same time the roller shade, noting, as he 




















did so, the strong steel bars set into the 
outer stonework. Not only did the crisp 
morning air sweep into the room, but 
also a flood of sunlight burst upon 
the dreadful scene. Then he darted 
back to the library and closed the door. 

“We'll wait a few minutes,” he said. 
“The air will become normal. 
Why did you infer so quickly, Mr. Lud- 
wig, that a crime has been committed ?” 
he inquired. “I heard what you said 
to the housekeeper.” 

“What else can you make of it?” 
Ludwig eyed him sharply. “I judged 
from a brief look at my uncle. His 
cravat is drawn tight around his neck. 
He appears to have been strangled with 
it by an assailant.” 


‘ 


soon 


‘Possibly,’ Glynn allowed. 

“He was as well as usual when I 
left him at eight o’clock last evening,” 
Ludwig added. “I did not return until 
five this morning. I’m somewhat of a 
night owl. I was playing cards at the 
club from nine o’clock till near day- 
light. Luckily, too, perhaps, in view 
of what has occurred. Suspicion might 
otherwise point to me—very possibly, 
as I am his only near kin and the prob- 
able heir to his estate,” he observed, 
with unblushing assurance. ‘One can- 
not but think of such possibilities, you 
know.” 

“True,” Glynn again admitted. 
“Where did you leave Judge Caldwell, 
and what was he doing?” 

“Just where you saw him,” replied 
Ludwig, pointing. “He was about to 
write up some of the gems I brought 
him from abroad. He often spent most 
of the night at such work. I returned 
only a month ago, after two years 
abroad in search of such baubles. But 
ig to him in his zest 





money was noth 
to secure them. His collection is worth 
a quarter million, at least.” 

“But there appears at first sight to 
have been no robbery,” Glynn pointed 
out. “I inferred from the condition in 
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the room that leaking gas might have 
overcome him, or some other e 

“The room is not piped for gas,” Lud- 
wig said, interrupting. “Nor is it wired 
for electric lights. He would not have 
electricity installed, lest the wires serve 
as conductors for lightning and cause 
a fire, or irreparable loss. He always 
has used an ordinary oil lamp there. 
He was very set in regard to that room 
and this, his private library. He hardly 
allowed us to enter them alone, in fact, 
though Ethel often assisted him in class- 
ifying and tabulating his collection.” 

“Ts she related to him?” Glynn in- 
quired. His: mind had reverted more 
than once to the sweet, sensitive face 
of the beautiful girl. 

“Very remotely,” said Ludwig, in- 
differently. ‘“She’s the only child of 
a third or fourth cousin. But she has 
lived here and been his ward since 
childhood. He holds her small fortune 
in trust.” 

Clyde Glynn did not reply. He did 
not quite like the cool, calculating as- 
surance of this man, but there seemed 
to be no reasonable grounds for suspect- 
ing him of dupiicity. He still won- 
dered, nevertheless, at his having so 
quickly designated the fatality as a 
crime, and almost with the same breath 
voluntarily set up an alibi. Turning 
abruptly, he again entered the gem 
room. 

“We can remain here now,” he an- 
nounced, as both men followed him. 
“The extraordinary stuffiness was due, 
perhaps, to the burning out of the lamp. 
The glass fount, you see, is entirely 
empty. There is no ventilation here 
when both the door and the window are 
closed, and the flame may so have con- 
sumed the oxygen in the room that Cald- 
well was overcome unawares, or while 
inadvertently dozing, if he worked far 
into the night, and he may have died a 
natural death.” 

“Nonsense!” Ludwig objected, and 





the police sergeant also appeared skep- 
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tical. “Note his position; his pen, just 
where he suddenly dropped it ; his limbs, 
thrust out, and the disordered rug un- 
der his feet. Look at his tie, aiso, 
drawn so tight around his neck that it 
has eaten into the flesh. Could he have 
done that?” he demanded ironically. 
“The mere idea is absurd. There was a 
sudden struggle here, and he was 
strangled by his assailant.” 

“Strangled is right, Clyde, I reckon,” 
Dakin muttered, brows knitting, while 
he grimly viewed the dead man’s drawn 
face and contorted figure. ‘Your the- 
ory don’t look good to me. 

Glynn did not argue the point. He 
saw that Caldwell had been dead sev- 
eral hours. He turned to the table and 
glanced at the two engraved gems ly- 
ing near the sheets of manuscript on 
which the pen had fallen, He took up 
the top one to read it. 

al et's see what he was writing,” he 
remarked. 

“His opinion of those two gems, most 

Ludwig, approaching. 

One is a Medusa’s head, in profile, 
very finely cut in black jasper. It is 
full of spirit—a splendid specimen of 
late Greek style. I bought it for him in 
Athens. The other 

“It’s of that he was writing,” Glynn 
glanced at the other gem, then read 


loud the last few lines penned by the 


” 


likely,” said 





‘The significance of this rare subject, 
which is a boldly executed Roman intaglio 


on fine yellow sard, is unmistakable. Early 
mythology always depicted its Immortals, in- 
cluding the Fates, in the flower of life. This 


uthful, grave-faced figure is that of Fate 
self. It is that of a youth with one hang 
Iding a hoop behind him, symbolic of the 
f Time, while its i behind him 
es the past. With the other hand he 


is extinguishing a lighted torch, emblematic 

human life. The device undoubtedly is 
that <« late itself, the personilication of 
Death——" 


There the great black blot ended the 
dissertation—as if the hand of Death 





had been laid upon him even while he 
wrote the fateful word. 


Il. 


“cc 


Jove, it’s quite a singular coin- 
cidence, Clyde, that he was writing that 
word just as he was so near his own 
end,” said Sergeant Dakin, unusually 
grave. 

“I agree. with you,” Glynn replied, 
simply. 

“I bought the gem for him in Flor- 
ence,” said Ludwig, wfth a quick glance 
from one to the other. “I was only 
vaguely aware of its significance.” 

Glynn did not reply. He replaced the 
sheet on the table. As he did so, stand- 
ing where he caught the reflection of 
light from the window on the top of 
the bare table, he saw several oily blurs 
on the polished mahogany. He eyed 
them for an instant only, saying — 
ing, then he glanced at a pamphlet nea 
by. On the paper cover was a small 





hardly perceptible circle, scarce hal 
inch in diameter, as if an oily ring had 
been placed on it, and the oil absorbed 
by the paper. Glynn merely glanced at 
that, also, then turned to the police 
sergeant. 

“You may be right, Mr. Ludwig. 
There certainly appears to have been a 
struggle,” he remarked. ‘Lend a hand, 
Joey. We'll try to sit him up straight.” 

Dakin hastened to comply. They 
raised the body wiih little diff- 
culty and placed it against the back of 
the chair. Glynn then noticed that there 
was a watch in the fob pocket. He 
drew it out to open it, and the crystal 
fell in tinkling fragments in the palm 
of his hand. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed quietly. “Stran- 
gled, Joey, is right, indeed. The crystal 
was broken when he was pushed vio- 
lently against the arm of the chair. It 
also damaged the watch and caused it 


to stop. It’s precisely two. That fixes 


the time of the crime all right.” 




















“Let me see, too,’ Ludwig requested, 
bending nearer. “Unless,” he quickly 
pointed, with a sharper gleam in his in- 
tense black eyes, “his assailant was 
crafty enough to set the watch at that 
hour and then break it. A shrewd man 
might do that, Detective Glynn, in or- 
der to establish a seemingly reliable 
alibi.” 

“True,” said Glynn, nodding. “As a 
matter of fact, Ludwig, I did not think 
of that,” he admitted, a bit dryly. “Vl 
bear it in mind.” 

“IT merely suggested it as a possi- 
bility,’ said Ludwig, drawing back. 

“T understand.” 

Glynn replaced the watch a bit hur- 
riedly, then began a hasty inspection of 
rug under the dead 
Plainly enough, it had been 
displaced during a struggle. As he 
straightened it, turning the 
wrinkled folds, he found beneath the 
latter, unobserved till then, a dainty 
linen handkerchief with a fine lace bor- 
der. He arose and examined it, but 
could find no sign of oil on it,snor any 
mark or initial. 

“Was it here, Mr. Ludwig, that you 
parted from Julge Caldwell last eve- 
ning?” he asked quite abruptly. 

“It was.” Ludwig bowed quickly, 
“About eight o’clock.” 

“Some one else was here, also, and 
most likely later,” Glynn declared, with 
some emphasis. “Who in the house 
owns such a handkerchief as this?” 

“Well, only one person, Glynn, I 
would say.” Ludwig bent to gaze at it. 
“It’s too fine for the housekeeper. It 
must belong to Ethel.” 


the disordered 


man’s feet. 


one of 


“Are there no other women in the 
house?” 
“No, nor men,” said Ludwig. ‘“‘We 


four comprise the entire household. 
[ have no doubt that it’s Ethel’s hand- 
kerchief. She may, however, have 
dropped it earlier in the day. It evi- 
dently had fallen under the table and 
escaped her notice. I’m sure I did not 
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see it when I was here in the evening,” 
he added, with a change of tone. 

“See here, Ludwig!” Glynn noticed 
it. “That’s not quite what you really 
think. This is a case of murder, mind 
you, and it’s your duty to tell all you 
know,” he said earnestly. 

“T entirely agree with 
Glynn, to that extent.” 

“Had you any reason, except the one 
you stated, for suspecting this was a 
murder ?” 

“Well, I don’t like to implicate others 
in a crime of this kind,” Ludwig de- 
murred, gazing straight at the detec- 
tive. “If I was absolutely sure “i 

“Oh, come! What do you 

“Well, well, if you insist, I know 
Ethel has had some disagreement with 
my uncle over the funds he holds in 
trust for her,’ Ludwig now admitted. 
“T don’t know that it was serious. I do 
know, however, that she has appeared 
quite nervous and dissatisfied, and that 
she telephoned to a friend early last 
evening and requested him to come here. 
I have no idea for what purpose,” Lud- 
wig added. “I know she was strangely 
cautious about it, however, for she 
closed the door of the living room while 
she used the telephone. Obviously, of 
course, she did not want to be heard. I 
passed through the hall just then and 
noticed the closed door. I wondered at 
it and paused to listen. I did not think 
it a matter for me to meddle with, ap- 
prehending nothing of this kind, and 
that’s all I know about it.” 

“Do you know who it was she tele- 
phoned to?” Glynn inquired. 

“To Thomas Ainsley, a young bank 
clerk,” said Ludwig. “He resides in 
Brook Street, half a mile from here.. 
They have been quite friendly, and | 
think my uncle seriously objected to it. 
I don’t know, however, that that has 
any bearing upon this crime,” he added, 
in a noncommittal way. 

“T’ll soon find out,” Glynn said curtly. 
“Call the girl. I want to question her. 


you, Mr. 
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One moment—not a word about what 
you have told me,” he commanded. 
“Also, no questions or suggestions on 
your part, mind you, while I interrogate 
her. I'll shape my own course in this 
matter, Ludwig.” 

“That’s your business, Detective 
Glynn, not mine.” Ludwig bowed 
coldly. “I understand you perfectly.” 

Dakin eyed him grimly, as he turned 
and hurried from the room. “Hang 
ime, Clyde, if I fancy that fellow,” he 
said, turning to the detective. “He’s 
got a bad eye, infernally bad, and he’s 
too cool and collected. It don’t look 
genuine.” 
pear to hear him. “What do you make 
of this, anyway?” 

Glynn had whipped out a lens and 
was intently inspecting the door of the 
safe and the combination dial. 

“There appears to have been no rob- 
bery, Joey,” he said quickly. “We must 
seek some other motive. There are 
many finger prints on this door, but 
they are all alike and evidently those of 
Caldwell himself. The door is locked 
and the combination scattered.” 

“He’s the only one who knew it, most 
likely,” said Dakin. 

“Possibly. Did you notice these?” 
Glynn had turned quickly to the table 
to study with his lens the oily spots on 
its polished surface. “They are finger 
marks, all right, but they are much too 
blurred to show the papillary lines. 
They are worthless, as finger prints, 
but in a way significant.” 

“They were left by the housekeeper, 
most likely, when she filled the lamp.” 
Dakin peered at them, but they were 
hardly perceptible. 

“Maybe so,” Glynn allowed. He did 
not so much as glance at the tiny ring 
on the pamphlet. “Oil often sweats 
from the wick of a lamp, you know, and 
collects on the outside of the fount. It 
leaves a finger print, too, that’s quite 
different from perspiration. It’s very 
diffusive. 


It tends to spread and run 


The detective did not ap- 
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together. But it’s very persistent. It 
doesn’t leave one’s fingers so readily, 
and goes farther in causing prints or 
blurs that may easily be seen to be of 
an oily nature. Let’s step into the li- 
brary before the girl comes down, Joey, 
and close this door. We'll spare her a 
view of the old man while he’s in that 
condition.” 

“Sure!” Dakin nodded and followed 
him to the library. “That’s like you, 
Clyde.” 

“It’s odd his books are here, rather 
than in the gem-room safe.” 

“His books? What have they to do 
with it?” 

“Nothing, Joey—perhaps!’ 

Glynn darted across the room, never- 
theless, and began to inspect with his 
lens the drawers and locks of a tall 
old-fashioned bookcase and desk near 
one of the walls. He found near the 
keyhole of the desk two small, fine 
scratches in the dry varnish, obviously 
very recently made, and as if with.a 
wire, or something of the kind, with 
which an attempt had been made to pick 
the lock. He turned immediately, 
however, and without any comments, 
upon hearing Ludwig approaching with 
Ethel Boyden through the hall. His 
lens had disappeared and his hands 
were thrust into his pockets when both 
entered the room. 

“T want to give you your handker- 
chief,” Glynn told the girl, and tendered 
it while speaking. “I found it on the 
floor. I infer it is yours.” 

Miss Boyden took it almost mechan- 
ically. She was very pale, but had 
ceased weeping, and the expression of 
grief and horror in her wide eyes had 
given way to one of dread and appre- 
hension. She gazed at Glynn’s grave 
face and searching eyes for a moment, 
then at the handkerchief, and then she 
impulsively felt in her pocket and drew 
out another. 

“Yes, it is—it is mine, sir,” she fal- 
tered. “But I did not know I had two 


, 























this morning, nor where I—where I 
dropped this one.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” Glynn said care- 
lessly. “I want to ask, though, whether 
you had any talk with Judge Caldwell 
after Mr. Ludwig left him last eve- 
ning.”’ 

“T did not, sir,” said Ethel, “I heard 
him close and lock the door after Mr. 
Ludwig went out, as he always does 


when alone in that room. He was 
averse to being disturbed. He often 
remained there half the night. I did 


not see him again.” 

“Did you hear any visitor, or do you 
know of any?” Glynn inquired. 

“Visitor?” Ethel hesitated. She was 
ghastly pale, now, and her lips were 
quivering piteously. She steadied her- 
self with an effort, too obvious to be 
unobserved, and the glint of her dilated 
eyes, still meeting the searching gaze of 
the detective, sharpened slightly. “I do 
not,” she said more firmly. “I know 
of no visitor.” 

“Did you spend the evening on this 
floor, Miss Boyden, or in your own 
room ?”’ Glynn questioned deliberately. 

“I was in my room, sir, after nine 
o'clock.” 

“In bed, or engaged in some way?” 

“TI did not go to bed until quite late. 
I cannot say just what time it was—nor 
do I see why you need to question me 
about that.” Miss Boyden drew her- 
self up and spoke with a momentary 
flash of resentment. 

“TI want to know if you were where 
you could have heard a visitor, if Judge 
Caldwell had one, or if any other man 
was in this house,”’ Glynn told her quite 
sharply. “You know of none, you 
say.” 

“T already have said so,’ Ethel re- 
torted. “Will repeating it make it any 
stronger?” 

“T want the truth, Miss Boyden, and 
I’m going to have it, if possible,” Glynn 
sternly informed her. ‘How about the 
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housekeeper. Where was she all the 
evening?” 

“She went to her room before nine 
o’clock. It is on the top floor 

“Where I could not have heard any- 
thing that took place down here.” Mrs. 
Tate had suddenly appeared at the open 
door, with a countenance plainly evinc- 
ing her indignation at t 
inquiry. “If you think t 
knows anything about this crime, you’re 
mightily mistaken,” she declared defi- 





he detective’s 
his sweet girl 


antly. “You don’t need to pump her 
with insinuating questions. Or if you 
must, you might at. least be decent 
about it. Can’t you see she’s near 


fainting?’ she cried, and placed one 
arm around the swaying girl. 

“Oh, you were stealthily listening, 
then.” Glynn’s keen, incisive voice rang 
ominously. “When I want any advice 
from you, Mrs. Tate, I’ll ask for it. 
Take the girl into the living room,” 
he sternly directed. “Wait there, both 
of you, until I’m ready to question you 
further.” 

Sergeant Dakin He 
never had seen such an exhibition as 
that on the part of Detective Glynn. He 
guessed there must be something under 
the surface, however, but he could not 
for his life have guessed what. But he 
did not interfere, nor did his grim, 
somewhat face change by so 
much as ashadow. Mr. James Ludwig, 
in the meantime, appeared wholly iridif- 
ferent to what occurred. 

Glynn turned to both men after Mrs. 
Tate, with motherly solicitude, led Ethel 
Boyden from the room, but not with- 
out a last fiery glance at the frowning 
detective. 

“The girl is lying, sergeant,” he de- 


was puzzled. 


stoical 


clared, with convincing vehemence. 
“She doesn’t dare to tell the truth. I’ve 
found evidence that that desk was 
quietly opened last night. The lock 


was picked with a wire. That girl had 


a hand in it, most likely with a com- 
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panion. They must have been discov- 
ered by Caldwell and a crime must have 
followed. It’s long odds, Ludwig, that 
you’ve put me on the right track.” 

“T hope so, I’m sure, if any such foul 
crime has really been committed,” Lud- 
wig calmly told him. 

“L have doubt of it,” said 
Glynn, a bit hurriedly. “Go and get 
Ainsley, sergeant, at once.” He turned 
and fiashed one swift, expressive glance 
into the eyes of the policeman. “Bring 
him here and I'll do the rest. Take it 
from me, Dakin, Til wring the truth 
out of him and the girl. I suppose 
you'll find him either at home or at the 

f he hasn't already bolted. Not 
a word to him, mind you, about the 
murder, or why he is wanted. Just 
arrest him and bring him here, sergeant, 
and J’il do the rest,” he repeated, with 
emphasis. 

“Till do that, all right,” said Dakin, 
nodding grimly. 

“1 know him by sight. 
chap,” Glynn quickly added. “If he 
resists, or attempts to escape By 
the way, Ludwig, would you mind going 
with him to lend a hand in that case?” 
he queried, as if the idea had come to 
him all of a sudden. “It won’t take 
long, you know, and you'll save me the 
I want to notify the coroner, 


not a 


oe 


bank, 1 


He’s a rugged 





trouble. 
in the meantime, and see what more I 
can get from this girl. You’re willing, 
I hope, in a case of this kind?” 
“Why, certainly, if I can be of any 
Ludwig hesitated only for 
“ll go with you, sergeant, 


service.” 
an instant. 
if you like.” 

“Sure!” Dakin said, approving with 
quite remarkable alacrity. “It may be 
wise, at that.” 

Sergeant Dakin, in fact, was as much 
puzzled as ever. He was aware that 
Clyde Glynn knew him far too well to 
suppose that he really needed any help 
to arrest Mr. Thomas Ainsley. 
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Detective Glynn lost no time after 
Sergeant Dakin and Mr. James Ludwig 
hastened from the Caldwell residence. 
He did not notify the coroner, however, 
nor immediately resume interrogating 
the gentle girl then waiting with fear 
and trembling in the living room. 

Instead, darting noiselessly up the 
stairs, he began a hurried inspection of 
the knobs of the doors of several sleep- 
ing rooms on the second floor. With 
his lens he soon found on one of them 
what he was seeking—a faint blur that 
could have been caused only by fingers 
on which a little oil, at least, still lin- 
gered. 

Glynn entered the room and closed 
the door. Ten minutes had passed 
when he emerged. He then hastened 
down a side stairway, and while pass- 
ing the open door of the dining room 
he observed two partly filled decanters 
on the sideboard. He stepped into the 
room and examined them. He found 
on the second one the same oily blur. 
As he was approaching the living room 
a moment later, he met Mrs. Tate in 
the hall. 

“One moment,” he said, stopping her. 
“When did you last fill the lamp in 
Mr. Caldwell’s gem room?” 

“Yesterday morning,” she told him 
coldly. 

“Did you fill it on the table, or take it 
from the room?” 

“T took it to the kitchen.” 

“Get it and fill it again. I may want 
to use it for—no, wait! Ill bring it to 
you. I don’t want you to enter that 
room.” He was thinking only of the 
oily blurs on the table, and that she 
might possibly obliterate them. 

“T don’t want to enter it just yet,” 
she retorted, shuddering. 

Glynn brought the lamp and waited 
in the hall while she went and filled it. 
Taking it from her, he glanced at the 
quantity of oil in the glass fount. 























“Was it as near full yesterday morn- 
ing?” he inquired. 

“About the same.” Mrs. Tate eyed 
him curiously. She wondered how the 
oil lamp figured in the frightful crime. 

“Did you have to do anything to the 
lamp after replacing it on thé table?” 
Glynn glanced at the woman’s quite 
large fingers, as large as those of most 
men. “I mean, did you do anything to 
it, like replacing the screw cap of the 
feeder, through which you filled it?” 

“TI did not,” she replied. “I had done 
all that in the kitchen.” 

“Did Judge Caldwell light the lamp 
when he went to his,gem room last 
evening?” 

“T already had lighted it,” said Mrs. 
Tate. “He sent me to do so just as he 
finished his dinner. He was going there 
to discuss some gems with Mr. Lud- 
wig.” 

“Ludwig was dining with him, I sup- 
pose,” Glynn remarked carelessly. 
“Did they go to the gem room to- 
gether?” 

“Y’m not sure about that, but I think 
Mr. Ludwig went a few minutes before 


Mr. Caldwell.” 
“Tt’s not material, Mrs. Tate, if you’re 
not quite sure,” Glynn said dryly. 


“Thank you for refilling the lamp.” 

He left her quite abruptly and re- 
placed the lamp in the gem room. Less 
than ten minutes had passed when, re- 
turning through the private library, he 
closed the door and hastened to join 
Ethel Boyden in the living room. There 
was an expression approaching that of 
absolute terror in her eyes when she 
saw him enter. Glynn observed it, and 
the last sign of severity vanished from 
his fine, frank face. It took on a look 
of gentleness and solicitude in vivid 
contrast with that which it had worn 
while he questioned her in the private 
library. 

“Try not to think unkindly of me, 
Miss Boyden, because of my seeming 
harshness,” he said kindly, taking a 
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chair quite near her. “That was only a 
blind. I am likely to say and do al- 
most anything when I think the circum- 
stances require it. Don’t misjudge me,” 
he pleaded more gravely. «“I want only 
to aid and serve you.” 

“Aid and serve me?” The girl’s large 
blue eyes met his with a look of won- 
derment, and much less apprehension. 
Clyde Glynn could be very effective 
on such occasions, and with such a sub- 


. 


ject. 

“If you will let me,” he told her, 
earnestly. “But you must tell me the 
truth. You haven’t-done so, Miss Boy- 


den, and I suspect the reason why, I’m 
going to make it easier for you, now, 
by telling you just what I know and 
surmise. You made an appointment 
with Mr. Ainsley last evening,” he went 
on gently. “You admitted him quietly, 
and with his aid contrived to open 
Judge Caldwell’s private desk. You 
have had trouble with him over the 
estate he holds in trust for you, which 
had led you to fear, I think, that he 
may have used some of your funds in 
his extravagant expenditures for rare 
gems. I guess you wanted to see his 
books secretly, and have Mr. Ainsley, a 
bank clerk, familiar with bookkeeping 
and that sort of work, verify your own 
accounts by a comparison with those of 
your guardian. Last evening you tried 
to do that very thing. Come, now, 
doesn’t that hit the nail on the head?” 
he asked, with a frank, friendly smile. 
“Tell me—oh, now, you mustn't feel 
that way about it!” 

Miss Boyden, who had listened as if 
spellbound, staring at him, had sud- 
denly burst into tears and covered her 
face with her hands. Glynn digressed 
abruptly, and now he placed his hand 
on her arm, proceeding with exquisite 
gentleness. 

“No, no, don’t feel that way,” he 
pleaded. “You have feared that Ains- 
ley might be suspected of this crime, if 
not yourself, and you have been trying 
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to shield him. That was like a very 
brave and loyal girl. But I don't 
suspect him, or you; far from it,” he 
told her, with subdued feeling. “I 
would only need to look at you, Miss 
Boyden, to know you are incapable of 
doing anything wrong—unless, perhaps, 
you did it to shield another; even then 
with the sacrifice of yourself. Ah, 
that’s better !” 

She had raised her head suddenly, 
subduing her agitation, and was looking 
at him with a light in her glistening 
eyes that lingered long in his memory. 

“Oh, Mr. Glynn!” she exclaimed, 
lips quivering. “I would not have be- 
lieved that any man could be both so 
severe and so considerate. You have 
relieved me so much, and your kind- 
ness and ‘4 

“Hush! You'll make me _ vain.” 
Glynn laughed softly. “But tell me, for 
my time is short, am I not right in what 
I stated?” he quickly added. 

“Yes, yes, perfectly right,’ Ethel 
now admitted, quite eagerly. “It would 
be useless now to deny it. I did admit 
Mr. Ainsley, and for just what you 
suspect. He opened the desk with a 
wire. We took the books to my room, 
lest my guardian might discover us if 
we remained on this floor. It was near 
midnight when Mr. Ainsley completed 
his examination of the accounts. He 
found them entirely correct, and then 
replaced the books and relocked the 
desk. I still could see the light under 
the door of the gem room, but I did not 
dream of anything wrong. I was led 
to feel anxious about my funds only be- 
cause my guardian has been so arbitrary 
and has refused to give me a statement.” 

“{ understand,” Glynn said, nodding. 
“You were quite justified in looking 
into the matter, if not entirely so in the 
means and methods you adopted.” 

“T have feared, since the discovery 
of my guardian’s violent death——” 

“T know about that, as I told you.” 

“And I have waited vainly for a 
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chance to telephone Mr. Ainsley se- 
cretly to ask him what I should do,” 
Ethel earnestly explained. “If he had 
told me to tell the truth e 

“You would have done so, of course.” 
Glynn bowed and smiled assuringly. 
“But there was no need of it, you see, 
for I discovered it without any assist- 
ance. And that’s not all I am going to 
discover,” he told her, in tones of 
friendly encouragement. “Now, Miss 
Boyden, don’t be alarmed, and don’t 
feel that I—but no more at present.” 
He glanced suddenly from the window 
and arose abruptly. “Mr. Ludwig and 
the police sergeant are returning. They 
are bringing Mr. Ainsley here, and we'll 
talk it all over a little later. But you 
must remain right here until I come to 
you again,” he directed impressively. 
“Will you do so?” 

“T will, Mr. Glynn, I promise you.” 
The girl arose, regarding him with min- 
gled gratitude and admiration, and im- 
pulsively gave him her hand. “I will 
do anything you direct—now !” 

Glynn left her with eyes glowing and 
a tinge of red in her cheeks. 

Ludwig was just entering as the de- 
tective strode into the hall, closely fol- 
lowed by Sergeant Dakin and Ainsley, 
a stalwart, attractive man of twenty- 
five, but then quite pale with excite- 
ment and indignation. 

“See here, Glynn,” he cried, striding 
toward the detective. ‘“What’s this 
mean? Why have you had me arrested 
and. ; 

“You stop right there!’ Glynn’s face 
had gone flinty hard. “Anything you 
say will be used against you,” he 
warned him sternly. “I'll not hear a 
word at present, Ainsley, not a word. 
Sit there, in the reception room, until 
I’m ready to talk with you. Sergeant, 
step out and find another policeman. 
Give him this note and have him deliver 
it as quickly as possible,” he com- 
manded brusquely. “One moment, 
Ludwig, if you please.” He turned and 





























drew him into the reception room, while 
Sergeant Dakin hurried out with a 
folded sheet of paper, which the detec- 
tive had given him. “Was there any 
trouble in arresting this man?” he asked 
quietly. 

“Why, no, none to speak of,” Ludwig 
replied, yielding as did the others to 
Glynn’s almost irresistible energy and 
influence on such occasions. “He came 
with us quietly enough.” 

Glynn questioned him as to what had 
been said and done, but only to give 
Dakin a little needed time, and then he 
took Ludwig’s arm and drew him into 
the hall. 

“T want a little information on a few 
other points before J question Ainsley,” 
he explained. “He'll remain there, all 
right, and we'll not be very long. 
with me to the gem room again.” 

Ludwig made no objection, evinced 
no surprise—until they had entered the 
fateful room and the detective had 
closed the door. 

The body of Judge Caldwell had dis- 
appeared. The rug under the table and 
his chair had been put in order. The 
window had been closed, the roller 
shade completely lowered, and the sub- 
dued light in the room seemed solemn 
and awe-inspiring, in view of what had 
occurred there, 

Ludwig stopped short, glancing 
around sharply, and his heavy black 
brows dropped perceptibly. 

“What’s the idea?” he asked curtly, 
turning to the detective. 

“The coroner came during your ab- 
sence.” Glynn told the falsehood with 
the slightest compunction. “He or- 
dered the body removed for an autopsy. 
The law requires it. Mrs. Tate has 
since put the room in order. I told her 
to do so. Sit down, Ludwig, and I'll 
tell you what I have to say.” He 
pointed to the chair from which the 
body had been removed. 

“No, I thank you!” Ludwig shrank 
and shuddered. “I prefer this one.” 
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He took a chair near by, while the de- 
tective coolly took the other. “What do 
you mean? On what points can I give 
you any information? Have you 
learned anything more from Ethel Boy- 
den?” he questioned, with sharper 
scrutiny. 

“Not yet,” Glynn replied. “I’ve been 
thinking, Ludwig, about some of the 
points in this case. Your theory in re- 
gard to the damaged watch, which 
stopped at two o’clock, is hardly ten- 
able. I’m inclined to think it was 
broken in a struggle, and that it really 
fixes the time of Caldwell’s death. It 
may, however, have been a death-strug- 
gle. Probably after losing conscious- 
ness, I think, and in the agony of suf- 
focation in the vitiated air, Caldwell not 
only tore open his flannel shirt, but also 
got hold of his tie, drawing it so tight 
around his neck that it appeared to us 
to have strangled him. That is the 
only consistent way of looking at it, 
Ludwig, in view of the other evidence.” 

“What do you mean, other evi- 
dence?” Ludwig demanded. 

“I’m about to tell you.” Glynn ap- 
peared oblivious to the ghastly paleness 
that was settling on his hearer’s face. 
“IT may, with your help, be able to re- 
construct some parts of this appalling 
crime. I think it was committed, Lud- 
wig, by some man who, having secretly 
obtained one of Miss Boyden’s hand- 
kerchiefs, dropped it here to implicate 
her and Ainsley, chiefly in order to 
divert suspicion from himself.” 

“Rot!” said Ludwig, scowling. “Why 
do you think so?” 

“I'll tell you why,” Glynn replied, 
with scarcely a change of voice or coun- 
tenance. “You didn’t happen to ob- 
serve these blurs of Ah, I see that 
Mrs. Tate has refilled the lamp,” he di- 
gressed, as he turned to the table. “It 
was a singular coincidence, as Sergeant 
Dakin said, that Caldwell was writing 
about Fate, and the extinction of a 
lighted torch, symbolic of human life, 
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when he was so near his own end,” he 
pointedly remarked. “The Torch! A 
lamp is a kind of torch, Ludwig, you 
know! Singular, wasn’t it? In view 
of the noxious air we found here, this 
lamp, Ludwig, may have been a Death 
Torch, It——” 

“See here!” Ludwig lurched forward, 
eyes gleaming. ‘What do you mean by 
this? What are you leading up to? 
What 4 

“Stop a moment!” Glynn interrupted. 
He still seemed to be blind to his hear- 
er’s perturbation, and his vain effort to 
govern it. “You did not happen to no- 
tice, Ludwig, these oily blurs on the 
table, and the small oily circle on this 
pamphlet,” he resumed. “The blurs 
were caused by the fingers of a man 
who had handled the glass fount, to the 
outside of which some of the oil had 
oozed over the wick. The circle was 
caused by the small feeder cap, which 
he had removed and placed temporarily 
on the pamphlet. Why he removed it is 
the question. He ig 

“Wait!” Ludwig gritted his teeth, in 
a desperate effort to compose himself. 
“All that is absurd. It was removed by 
the housekeeper, of course, when she 
filled the lamp. I don’t believe one 
word you are saying.” 

“You will, Ludwig, presently.” 
Glynn turned and faced him, His non- 
chalance had vanished. He now wore 
a look of terrible, accusing sternness. 
“You'll believe all I tell you. I have 
traced the same oily blur to a decanter 
from which the murderer, after having 
taken the one necessary step to insure 
his foul and treacherous crime, took a 
drink of whisky.” 

“You lie!’ Ludwig gasped. “You 
can t ‘ 

“T have traced it also to the knob of 
his bedroom door—your door, Mr. 
James Ludwig.” 

“You lie A 

















“T have searched your room and 
found 


”? 
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“By Heaven, I’ll not stand for this!” 
Ludwig leaped to his feet. “You're 
framing me up! You i 

“Am |?” Glynn drew from his pocket 
a red tin box about two inches square, 
and quickly confronting him, dis- 
played it in his hand. “I found this 
in your trunk, and——” 

“T’'ll hear no more of this!” Ludwig 
shrank for an instant. A white froth 
had risen to his twitching lips. His 
ghastly face was as drawn and dis- 
torted as that of the man found dead 
in the same room a short while before. 
He raised his fist to strike, then seemed 
suddenly to think only of escape. “Out 
of my way or [ll r 

Detective Glynn struck him once, and 
dropped him senseless in the chair from 
which he had arisen. 

Mr. James Ludwig, when he revived, 
found himself with handcuffs binding 
his wrists to the arms of the chair, and 
the chair securely tied with window 
cords to one of the long tables. 

Detective Glynn sat watching him, 
with the tin box in his hand. He now 
had opened it, revealing in tiny com- 
partments about a dozen gray pellets 
about the size of a pea. Only one com- 
partment was empty. 

“Oh, you’re coming to, eh?” he said 
sternly. “You now realize, I think, 
that I mean every word I say. I was 
not long in suspecting you of this crime, 
Ludwig, and the course I then shaped, 
pretending to suspect Ethel Boyden, 
and getting rid of you by sending you 
after Ainsley, was only to blind you, 
that I might seek for the means you 
employed. I don’t know what this box 
contains, but I have seen the hideous 
effect of one of these pellets, if dis- 
solved in the oil of a lighted lamp. I 
know it emitted through the burning 
wick, or from the flame, an odorless, 
insinuating poison that so impregnated 
the air that it gradually overcame Syl- 
vester Caldwell and caused his horrible 
death. I know of no substance or in- 
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gredient mentioned in the pharmaco- 
poeia that will cause those effects, nor in 
any writings on toxicology—but you 
will inform me!” he predicted, with 
unabating severity. 

“IT guess not!’ Ludwig found his 
voice. His haggard, cadaverous face 
was hideous in the dismay and fright 
that now possessed him. “I'll confess 
nothing, nor can you prove e 

“Stop.” 

Detective Glynn arose and lit the lamp. 
He then removed the feeder cap and 
dropped one of the gray pellets into the 
oil, replacing the cap. The pellet had 
almost dissolved before he had finished. 
He turned to Ludwig again, who sat 
statring in awful, overwhelming horror, 
and threatened him with a course from 
which no sane man, seeing and hear- 
ing: him, would for a moment have 
hoped he would deviate. 

“Understand me!” he said sternly. 
“You will confess, Ludwig, or I will 
make you a victim to prove my theory, 
or to refute it. I will send Ethel 
Boyden and Ainsley to jail and hold 
them there till the test is over. I will 
exclude Mrs. Tate from this house 
pending further investigations. I then 
will leave you here alone until that 
lamp burns out, with the deadly con- 
tents I suspect, if it takes till this time 
to-morrow. Then I will claim that I 
talked with you this evening and had 
reason to suspect you, that I secured 
you here while seeking further evidence, 
and that I met with an accident which 
prevented my returning before you ex- 
pired. But there’d be little need for me 
to seek extenuation for the experiment, 
if you are found dead here. God hear- 
ing me, Ludwig, I will do this and 
leave you to your fate, the end I suspect 
—the fate of the Death Torch!” he 
cried, with appalling severity, and his 
quivering finger pointed straight at the 
cringing fellow. 

Ludwig glanced wildly at the burning 
lamp. He was shaking as if with the 
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ague. His eyes were bulfing with over- 
whelming, horror from his distorted, 
dead-white face. Froth flecked his 
quivering lips and twitching chin. 

“No, no, no!” he cried, gasping for 
breath. “For Heaven’s sake, Glynn, 
don’t do that! Don’t leave me to meet 
such a fate as P 

“T will!” Glynn drew back toward 
the door. ‘Either that, or PP 

“Wait—wait!” Ludwig 

frantically. “Ill tell you! 
I admit you are right. I got the pel- 
lets from a doctor in India. I don't 
know what they contain. I did this to 
get my uncle’s fortune. But we'll com- 
promise, Glynn! For Heaven’s sake, 
let’s compromise! You shall have half 
of the fortune. Only you will ever 
suspect. Only you could have discov- 
ered it. I will pay wa 

“The penalty!” Glynn said sternly. 

“Never! You can’t prove I con- 
fessed,” Ludwig cried, with a wolfish 
snarl, with one last fiery flash of fe- 
rocity. “You can’t prove it! You have 
no witness! You io 

“Haven’t I?’ Glynn drew up a lit- 
tle. “I gave Dakin written instruc- 
tions, but not for another policeman. I 
sent him around the house to enter the 
rear door and hide in that closet. Come 
forth, Joey!” he cried. “Let him see 
for himself.” 

Sergeant Dakin stepped from the 
closet. 

Ludwig shot one horrified glance in 
that direction. He saw on the closet 
floor behind the burly figure of the po- 
lice sergeant, the body of the man he 
had murdered. And he crumpled for- 
ward in his chair, held there only by the 
handcuffs, as if the last ounce of 
strength had left him. 

But James Ludwig did not pay the 
penalty required by the law. He con- 
trived to open an artery in his wrist 
that night, and he bled to death in the 
solitude and silence of a prison cell. 








screamed 
T’ll confess! 

















LIM EDDIE” FANNING, 

8S beguiling the tedium of an 

afternoon’s journey from 

New York to Boston by ob- 

serving his fellow passengers and spec- 

ulating as to how they “got theirs,” 

found himself listening in on the con- 

versation of a stout, pompous, near- 

sighted man and a youth in his early 

twenties who occupied the next seat 
ahead. 

“Did you get the big sapphire reset, 
uncle?” the young man inquired. 

“Yes. How do you like it?’ And 
the elder of the pair drew off his 
glove, exhibiting a very unusual star 
sapphire mounted in a heavy, plain gold 
ring that adorned the third finger of 
his left hand. 

“It’s a pippin, unc; let’s have it off 
for a second till I admire it on my 
own lily white hand.” 

With the indulgent air of the typical 
rich uncle toward a favorite nephew 
the stout man removed the ring and 
handed it over. Slim Eddie got a good 
look at the stone in the process. His 
eyes popped. 

“Kost, of Maiden Lane, offered me a 
thousand for it yesterday,” the owner 
of the gem volunteered. “I told him 
he couldn’t have it for two—wanted 
it myself.” 

Whereupon Mr. Fanning became 
diligently attentive. He knew about 
Kost, of Maiden Lane; knew also, that 
that gentleman had been! known to 
have dealings with persons of much less 
respectability than this important- 


looking individiual with the Boston ac- 
There might be some way of 


cent. 
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gratifying Mr. Kost’s desire to own that 
particular stone; one never can tell. 

3ut the only progress made by Mr. 
Fanning toward a solution of the Kost 
needs: during that ride to Boston was 
to learn that the gem’s owner was one 
Doctor Waldo Temple Norton, a re- 
tired physician who lived at the Al- 
gonquin Hotel in Boston, and that the 
young man was the son of a deceased 
brother. The nephew’s name _ was 
Arthur. 

Packing these facts away for future 
reference as the train pulled into the 
South Station, Mr. Fanning betook 
himself to the North End, hired a fur- 
nished room, from which he issued 
long enough to get a bite at a sea grill 
and take a look in at a movie show, 
then returned and went to bed at a 
soberly early hour. 

Mr. Fanning was an exile. That 
morning Milligan, of headquarters, had 
plucked him from out the stream of 
humanity on Longacre Square and un- 
feelingly sentenced him to banishment 
from his beloved Gotham. Mr. Milli- 
gan had said: “Slim, the best way to 
keep you good is to keep you away. 
We ain’t never had you and we don’t 
never want you. Beat it.” 

Slim Eddie considered this unneces- 
sarily harsh, since not even once had 
he fractured the law in his native town, 
confining his operations exclusively to 
purloining horses in the country dis- 
tricts and spending the proceeds in the 
city of his adoration. How did Milli- 
gan know that a hairbreath 
escape from the very shadow of Sing 
Sing had convinced -him that the horse 


recent 
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had become an anachronism; that one 
might as well, in this day when a horse 
is almost as conspicuous as an obelisk, 
try to live by an illicit traffic in hip- 
popotami—and that his thoughts were 
vaguely turning to some new line of en- 
deavor that might find its field nearer 
home. But he gave Milligan credit 
for rare astuteness and accepted the 
decree of exile without debate. How- 
ever, he must readjust himself to 
newly realized conditions and learn a 
new trade. The thought of that star 
sapphire, and of the helpful Kost, har- 
ried him. He fell asleep with half a 
dozen unformed plans chasing one 
another through his brain. 

Next morning over a frugal break- 
fast of coffee and cakes Mr. Fanning 
was perusing a newspaper when he ran 
across an item that caused a fog of 
gloom to come and settle on his soul. 
It was a headlined announcement that 
Doctor Waldo Temple Norman, of the 
Hotel Algonquin, had been robbed of a 
star sapphire of exceptional size and 
value. 

“Well that gun had a devil of a gall,” 
indignantly commented Mr. Fanning 
within himself. “And me seeing it 
first! Some crooks ain’t got a spark 
of decency.” 

It appeared on further reading that 
Doctor Norman, who had been out of 
town, immediately on his arrival at his 
Algonquin apartment, had lain his eye- 
glasses and ring on his dresser and 
gone into the bathroom for a hasty 
before-dinner cleanup. When he re- 
turned ten minutes later the ring was 
gone. There was no clew. There was 
a special lock on the door and no one 
the manager had 


in the hotel except 


a key to it. The manager had been at 
dinner in the main dining room during 
the period. The only key aside from 
own was one which his 
habitually—and_ the 


the doctor’s 
nephew 
nephew, besides being beyond suspicion, 


carried 


Jimmied 
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had left the doctor at the station and 
gone straight out to his rooms in Cam- 
bridge. 

“M-m-m!” remarked Mr. Fanning 
ruminatively concerning this last state- 
ment ; and the curse of cynicism showed 
itself in the quirky smile on his thin 
lips. “He did in the pig’s ear,” was his 
only comment. 

Putting all thought of the sapphire 
away as constituting, for him, a closed 
incident, Mr. Fanning devoted the day 
to looking about and casting up in his 
mind the chances that The Hub offered 
to a gentlemen of his undoubted but 
hitherto too closely specialized talents. 
It was well into the afternoon when, as 
he wandered along Tremont Street, he 
caught sight of one who, some years 
before, had been known to Broadway 
as “Bouquet George” Hanberry, one of 
that group of gamblers who might then 
have been found any fine afternoon 
standing about in the curious speech- 
less fraternization of their kind in the 
shadow of the old Metropole. Han- 
berry was plainly prosperous, for he 
was immaculately turned out and was 
standing beside an expensive car that 
was evidently his own. The gambler 
was talking unsmilingly to a much 
younger man who was so patently ill 
at ease that Slim Eddie took a second 
look at him. It was Arthur Norman. 

“So that’s the lay of it,” 
Mr. Fanning. “That buzzard gets his 
hooks into the kid and the kid has to 
get his hooks onto the spark, to make 
good with the sure-thing. He'll hay 
been getting the stone instead of the 


soliloquized 


cash; they’re Hanberry’s long suit, 
them genis. H-m-m!” 

Slim Eddie thought things. over 
throughout an extensive stroll. Then 


in the twilight hour he set about look- 
ing for Hanberry’s car, and having 
located it where he expected he might, 
in the neighborhood of the expensive 
Algonquin, he waited about for its 


owner to appear. 
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While Mr. Fanning knew Mr. Han- 
berry very well indeed by sight and 
by repute, Mr. Hanberry knew Mr. 
Fanning not at all. So that when the 
gambler emerged from the Algonquin 
and Slim Eddie made his way toward 
him through the sidewalk traffic it was 
with no danger of recognition. He fell 
into step with Hanberry, and, from 
a somewhat superior stature, spoke 
directly into the gambler’s ear. 

“Mister, I was on the night service 
bar at the Metropole five years ago 
Christmas night. I want to talk to 
you.” 

The gambler stopped in his tracks, 
and stared fixedly at Slim Eddie. 

“Who are you?” 

“T told you enough. Do you want 
to talk to me or do you want me to 
go talk to the bulls? Listen—I saw it.” 

The lips of George MHanberry 
twitched ever so slightly in his frozen 
gamester’s face. “Get into my car,” 
he said abruptly. 

Headed for the Fenway, they were 
presently out of the ruck of traffic. 

“Well?”? The one word came from 
Hanberry’s’ motionless lips as from a 
mask, 

“No need chewing over what hap- 
pened.” Slim Eddie’s tone was 
strangely incisive and_ threatening. 
“You know. It wasn’t pretty. Only 
this. I saw it, all of it. I could blow 
the whole thing to the dicks, deuce to 
ace, with the trimmings; and tell them 
who else saw it. Then you'd get 
tickled all over at once. It wasn’t any 
of my hash then. He wasn’t no long- 
lost brother-of mine. I kept still like 
a mouse. But right now I want some- 
thing you got—and what you did that 





night is my jimmy to pry it away from 
you with. I want that big blue spark 
with the white insides you trimmed the 
kid for. I want it, ’cause I seen it 
first, and because I can get it. And 
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I want it now. Do I get it—or do I 
blab ?” 

Hanberry drove a full mile with that 
masklike countenance as inscrutable as 
the Sphinx. Then he turned his car to 
the roadside and stopped. He took 
from an inside pocket a soft leather 
wallet and from the wallet a ring with 
a stone of miraculous cornflower blue, 
in the heart of which slept a perfect 
white-rayed star. He handed it to Slim 
Eddie. 

“Now, you bum,” said Hanberry, his 
impassive face suddenly gone white 
with repressed passion, “you get out 
of this car and out of my sight. You’ve 
got your price. And if you ever try 
to hold me up again, or come near 
me, I’ll have you croaked if I go to the 
chair for it—get that? You’ve made 
just one good play against me and you 
win. But you’re through—all through. 
Get out!” 





Such important business as Mr. Fan- 
ning had with Kost, of Maiden Lane, 
must be transacted in person even in 
the face of the displeasure of gentle- 
men of Milligan’s profession. That’s 
how Slim Eddie, with nine one hun- 
dred dollar bills and some smaller stuff 
added to his bank roll, came to be in 
Kelly’s on Forty-sixth Street, within 
three days of his banishment, and to 
be passing the time of day with “Red” 
Joyce, with their feet mutually on the 
rail of Kelly’s bar. 

“Red,” he meditatively inquired as 
he peered critically at the light through 
a shell glass of almost-beer, “did 
Bouquet George Hanberry really have 
anything to do with bumping off that 
sucker in the Metropole five years ago 
Christmas?” 

“He’s none too good,” grunted Mr. 
Joyce, “but I don’t know for a fact that 
he did.” 

“Neither do I,” remarked Slim, “But 
I’d make a little bet.” 
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iw | DON’T care, Joe,” said 
: Isabel Whitney petulantly to 


her husband, as they sat on the 
=a 


front porch before supper, “I 
think it’s a shame the way Charles 
acts. Heaven knows you’ve done 
enough for him already, and he’s surely 
old enough now to settle down and 
amount to something. Think of what 
people must say, too, knowing that he’s 
not working, just staying here and liv- 
ing with us. There’s no reason why 
he should be an added burden on you. 
It’s not as it was when you were single. 
And we've got two children now to 
think of.” 

“But, Belle, dear,” protested Joe 
mildly, “remember that he’s my brother 
—my younger brother.” 

“IT do remember it,” went on Isabel. 
“And that’s all the more reason why 
he should be a little more thoughtful of 
you and of himself. Surely he’s no 
credit to either of you now. Why, 
Mrs. Jordan told me that her husband 
saw him yesterday talking to a dirty 
old tramp down near the railroad 
yards—some fellow that he met, prob- 
ably, when he was roaming around the 
country—not much better than a tramp 
himself. It isn’t that I wouldn’t be glad 
to do anything for him, if it helped him, 
or if he showed a little appreciation. 
By the way, have you been giving him 
any more money ?” 

“Only five dollars,’ admitted Joe 
Whitney apologetically. “He asked me 
yesterday, but I told him that was all 
I could spare.” 

“That’s just the way it goes,” said 
Isabel in a burst of exasperation. 








“And you know how people talk in a 
small place like this. They must know 
by this time that he hasn’t any money, 
and I’m almost in hourly fear that 
they'll be saying worse things about 
him. That robbery at Furber’s last 
night, now ig 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed her husband. 
“You know that Charles isn’t that 
kind.” 

“Of course I know, and so do they; 
but that won’t prevent them from talk- 
ing. There are some people that just 
seem to take a mean delight in think- 
ing the worst of any one, especially one 
they've known ever since he was a boy, 
like they have Charles. And speaking 
of Sally Furber—I wonder if she came 
to see Charles when she called here 
yesterday? They used to be regular 
sweethearts, you know, before she mar- 
ried Arthur Furber.” 

“T don’t know,” said Joe nervously, 
with a man’s aversion to gossip. “At 
any rate she didn’t see him. He was 
out.” 

“But after we told him about her call, 
he went out—right after supper, you 
remember, and stayed away all evening. 
I wonder if he went to her house?” 

Joe Whitney shrugged his shoulders. 
“About that burglary, now. I was talk- 
ing to Sam Stallings, the chief of 
police, to-day, and he says it must have 
been the work of a professional thief. 
There isn’t a ghost of a clew, he says; 
much too neat a job for an amateur. 
And the fact that he took only her 
jewelry, too, and left all their expen- 
sive table silver, which would have 
made too big a bundle to conceal on 











his person—that looks like professional 
work.” 

“Mercy!” said Isabel. “It makes me 
shiver to think that there is a burglar 
in town. No telling where he’ll strike 
next—not that we’ve got much of 
She looked around in the gath- 
ering dusk. “We want to make sure 


that our windows are locked to-night. 


walie” 
vaiue, 


There’s that one in Charles’ room, right 
up over the porch. He always leaves 
it wide open.” 

“T’'ll go up and lock it now,” volun- 
teered Joe, rising. 

“And it’s about time we were going 
in to supper, babies,” said Isabel to 
the two tots who had been playing 
around her chair—Charley, aged four, 
and little Becky, who was just learning 
to talk. “Mamma won’t let bad mans 
get you.” 

Before she had bundled the children 
into the house, however, her husband 
returned from upstairs. “I locked the 
window,” he said, “and I found this on 
the floor in Charles’ room. Wonder 
where he got it!” He held out his hand 
with the palm upturned. 

Isabel involuntarily gasped and drew 
her hands up to her throat. ‘Why, 
that—that’s Sally Furber’s emerald 
ring! I noticed it particularly when 
she was here yesterday—the children 
were so fascinated by it.” 

Joe Whitney looked down at it, and 
a frightened look came into his eyes. 
“You think—you- ss ; 

“That’s one of the pieces of jewelry 
that was missing after the robbery!” 
exclaimed his wife. “There was a list 
of them in the afternoon paper. I’m 
sure that ring was in the list.” 

“Look,” whispered Joe nervously, 
slipping his hand into his pocket. 
“Who’s that coming?” 

Isabel turned. “It looks like—why, 





it is Mr. Stallings!” 
They sat down again in 
chairs to hide their agitation, as the 


the porch 
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chief of police turned in at their gate 
and came up the walk. 

“Good evening, Sam!” called Joe, in 
a strained effort to appear genial. 

“Good evening, folks!” returned the 
officer. “Is Charles here?” 

Joe Whitney’s heart drdpped like a 
plummet. “No—not home yet,” he 
“He ought to be along any mo- 


Want 


said, 
ment, now, though, for supper. 
to see him?” 

“Yes,” said Stallings, helping him- 
self to a seat and taking little Charley 
on his knee; “to finish putting the hooks 
into a crook. We got the fellow that 
robbed Furber’s house last night.” 

“You did?” exclaimed Joe, greatly 
relieved. “Who is he—a stranger?” 

Stallings nodded. ‘‘A tramp. Took 
him up on suspicion—he’d been hanging 
around town for a couple of days—and 
found the goods right on him. Most of 
them, that is; there’s one or two pieces 
missing. It was quite a haul, I'll say. 
I hadn’t any idea Sally Furber had such 
a collection of trinkets. Worth a pile 
of money, they are. Must have kept 
Arthur busy buying them for her. I 
guess he'll be glad we got them back. 
They say he ain’t been doing any too 
well lately with his real estate, and he 
couldn’t afford to buy her any more.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad you got the bur- 
glar,” said Mrs. Whitney. “For Sally’s 
sake, of course; but for the rest of us, 
too. Now we can rest at night with- 
out worrying about anybody prowling 
around.” 

“Yes,” said the policeman, well 
pleased at his own catch. “He’s a nervy 
one, too. Why, he don’t admit even 
now that he stole them. Told me a 
story about -buying them off of your 
brother Charles—though I don’t see 
how he got to know his name, even.” 

Isabel flashed a meaning glance at 
her husband. Both of them recalled the 
tramp that Charles had been seen talk- 
ing to. 


“Well, I guess I’ll be going,” said 
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Stallings, getting to his feet. “The 
hearing ain’t until to-morrow, so I'll 
see Charles in the morning.” 

“It’s strange he hasn’t arrived,” said 
Isabel, with a sudden inspiration. 
“He’s getting to be quite a home body. 
Last night, now, he came home long 
before supper, and spent the whole 
evening with us and the children. He 
went to bed when we did.” 

“Oh, I guess that tramp’s story is 
just made up out of whole cloth,” said 
the chief. “I ain’t worrying any about 
Charles. Why, him and me went to 
school together. Well, good night.” 

As Stallings strode up the street Joe 
Whitney turned to his wife. “But, 
Isabel—he wasn’t here last night,” he 
said. 

“I know; but he’s your brother. And 
I wanted to make sure that he wasn’t 
suspected—so I lied !’”’ 

But Joe was looking down the street 
with a fixed stare; and Isabel, follow- 
ing the direction of his gaze, felt a 
sudden weakening in her limbs, and 
clutched the porch railing for support. 

At some little distance from the 
house Chief Stallings had come face to 
face with Charles Whitney. 

The two on the porch looked on 
helplessly as the men engaged in a 
conversation which the distance made 
inaudible. What was Charles saying? 
No doubt if asked he would contradict 
the story which Mrs. Whitney had told 
of his being home last evening. In 
fact, knowing that Stallings had just 
come from the house, he must do so, 
assuming as he would that Isabel had 
told the truth. So there he _ stood, 
within easy calling distance, yet too far 
to be warned—incriminating himself by 
telling a conflicting story. 

“Oh, Joe,” sobbed Isabel softly, with 
an expression of horror in her eyes, 
“T didn’t know! I thought we'd see 
him first. I did it only to help him; 
and now— 

“Never mind, dear,” interrupted Joe 
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soothingly, “it may be all right after 
all. You did it for my brother, and 
I honor you for it. And surely they 
can’t suspect him merely on the word 
of a tramp. We can explain 

But the two men were already ap- 
proaching the house. 





*> mumbled Stallings 
don’t 


“I’m sorry, folks 
apologetically. “Charles, 
seem to want to give me the rights of 
the matter, and he agrees with me he’d 
better come with me until the thing’s 
cleared up.” 

“Yes,” said Charies. “I 


here, 


vant to get 


a few things in a hand bag——’” 
“You're going to—to jail?” gasped 
Isabel. 
Her brother-in-law nodded. “Oh, 


I’ll be back before long,’ he reassured 
her, “just as soon as this case is 
settled, and settled right. Don’t you 
worry about me.” He grasped her hand 
and looked squarely at her, checking 
the confession that she had almost 
decided to make. “But I want you to 
know, sister, that I’ve appreciated your 
hospitality and goodness; and from 
now on I’m going to try to show my 
appreciation in a more substantial way. 
Good night. Good night, Joe.” 

He went up the stairs, accompanied 
by the policeman, and they heard him 
fumbling about in his room. A moment 
later he came out, nodded jauntily, 
picked up and kissed his little name- 
sake and the baby, and with his guard- 
ian started rapidly down the street. 

“Oh, Joe! I feel so guilty. It’s all 
my fault, with that wretched lie. And 


after seeing him, I know he 
couldn’t have committed that robbery. 
I’m ashamed of my suspicions—and 
I’ve sent him to jail.” 


’ 


now, 


“Hush?!” said her husband, slipping 
his arm around her. 
innocent, and it’s bound to come 


You mustn’t blame 


“We know he’s 
right, 
just as he said. 


vourself; you did your best for him. 


i'll go downtown right after supper, as 











soon as we get the children in bed, and 
see what can be done.” 

It was a silent supper that they had 
that night. Fortunately the children 
were both very tired, so it took only 
a few moments to get them asieep. 
Then Joe Whitney put on his well- 
worn hat and started out on his errand. 

To his waiting wife the time of his 
absence seemed interminable. Between 
self-recriminations, and thoughts of 
how the arrest would be magnified by 
the loose-tongued neighbors into a 
family disgrace, her thoughts were far 
from pleasant. 

At last Joe returned; and his first 
words removed some of the burden 
she had been bearing. 

“Tt’s not your fault at all; what you 
told Sam was not the reason why he 
arrested Charles. It seems some one 
else, a neighbor of Sally F'urber’s, saw 
him come from her house, though 
both Sally and Charles denied that he 
had been there. I don’t know whether 
their story is a true one or not. Charles 
wouldn’t talk to-night, but I’m to see 
him in the morning, at the hearing. 
But anyhow, if,you hadn’t said any- 
thing at all, the result would have been 
the same.” 

“I’m so glad of that,” breathed the 
woman. “But can’t you bail him out, 
or do something ?” 

Joe shook his head. “He says it’s 
gone too far now—everybody’s talking 
about him and the crime. He wants to 
stay at the jail until he’s entirely 
cleared beyond all doubt. So there’s 
nothing I can do except to see him to- 
morrow, and get a lawyer for him. I 
may have to go to the city to get a good 
one; I haven’t much confidence in most 
of the local ones.” 

“We must do all we can to help him,” 
agreed Isabel. But at heart she was 
still troubled. The tramp, the neigh- 


bor’s testimony, the conflicting stories 
about where Charles had been—surely 
they gave ground for suspicion, 
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At the hearing in the morning, which 
was attended by Joe Whitney and a 
crowd of the curious who had got an 
inkling of what was to happen, Chief 
Stallings produced the recovered loot in 
court and told of finding it on the per- 
son of the tramp, who gave the name 
of Ned Whelan. Judge Hayward held 
the latter under heavy bonds for the 
grand jury. Then the case against 
Charles Whitney was taken up. 
Whelan repeated the tale he had told 
the officer about having purchased the 
jewelry from Charles; and circum- 
stances seemed to lend support to it, 
since a sum of money in excess of three 
hundred dollars had been found in 
Charles’ possession when he had been 
searched at the jail—money which he 
declined to tell how he got. To his 
brother the news was a complete sur- 
prise. He knew that Charles had been 
practically penniless the day before the 
robbery. 

“Do you know this man?” asked the 
judge, indicating the tramp. 

“Yes,” confessed Charles. “I met 
him about a year ago, in the West. I 
saw him again, in town here, a couple 
of days ago.” 

“Before the robbery ?” 

“Ves. He asked me for money, and 
I refused to give him any.” 

“You mean to infer,’ asked Judge 
Hayward, “that your refusal might be 
a motive for him to try to incriminate 
you in this robbery?” 

“That inference is fairly allowable,” 
said Charles with a touch of sarcasm. 

The judge frowned. “Where were 
you night before last, the night of the 
robbery ?” he asked. 

Charles looked about helplessly. 
“Really, I can’t tell. I’ve told one 
story, which you have other evidence to 
disprove. I prefer not to make another 
statement.” 

“Do you realize,” asked the judge, 
“that you are making a very unfavor- 


able impression by refusing? It’s not 

















only your right but your duty to clear 
yourself of this charge now if you can.” 

“T realize that,” said Charles. “But 
I can’t—now. I hope to be able to 
later.” 

“T’ll have to hold you, too, then,” an- 
nounced Judge Hayward. “I think 
you're making a mistake, though, in 
not being frank with me—if you're in- 
nocent.” 

Chief Stallings removed his two 
prisoners to the jail, which was in the 
same building, and the crowd dispersed. 
Joe Whitney remained. He wanted to 
speak to the judge about arranging bail 
for his brother, in spite of the latter’s 
protests; and he wanted to have 
another talk with Charles. But before 
he could gain Judge Hayward’s ear 
he heard his name called. 

“Why, hello, Joe! I 
you weren't here.” 

“Bill Hayward!” exclaimed Whitney. 
“Were you here just now—during the 
hearing ?” 

Hayward nodded. He was the son 
of the judge, and a prominent attorney 
in a near-by city. “You could have 
knocked me over,” he said, “when dad 
told me that old Charley had been ar- 
rested. Remember the scrapes Charley 
and I used to get into at school? And 
you, with your big-brother attitude, 
were always warning us?” 


wondered if 


Joe smiled weakly. “I wonder—I 
want to get a good lawyer for Charles. 
I don’t suppose you'd take the case?” 

“Tl say I will,” said Hayward. 
“Of course, ’m on my vacation now; 
but any time I get a chance to help an 
old friend out of a hole, I’m going to 
see if there’s a chance to do it.” He 
turned to his father. “Joe and I can 
see him, of course—and that Whelan, 
too: 

“Certainly,” said the judge. “And I 
wish you luck; but you could see for 
yourself how he absolutely courted sus- 
picion.” 
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“That’s all right,” said the young 
lawyer. “Come on, Joe.” 

They found their way through the 
building to the little office of the jail 
where Hayward explained their author- 
ity to see the prisoners, and also ex- 
plained to Whitney a plan that he hoped 
might be of help. ‘We're going to have 
a talk with Charles out here,” he said; 
“then when he goes back to his cell 
we'll go with him. When I leave we'll 
both say good-by to him, but you slip 
into one of the other cells. I'll get 
father to fix it. I’ve got a notion that 
this tramp, Whelan, might have some- 
thing enlightening to say to Charles 
when he thinks they’re alone. You can 
write shorthand, can’t you? Good! 
You'll have paper and pencil with you 
so you can take down anything that 
may be said.” 

Charles was brought into the office a 
moment later, and gave a start at seeing 
Hayward. 

“T tried to get your eye in the court- 
room just now,” said the latter. “I 
came home yesterday, just in time to 
be of help to you, I find. I’m going 
to take your case.” 

“Good old Bill!’ exclaimed Charles. 
“T can talk to you and Joe; I couldn't 
out there, with all those people.” 

“That’s the way,’ said Hayward 
heartily. ‘Give us the whole story, and 
we'll have you out before night.” 

“I’m afraid not,” said Charles; “the 
story is in confidence, you see, so you 
can’t use it. 

“T was at Sally Furber’s the night 
before last. You know I used to think 
a great deal of her in the old days; and 
[ never had use for Arthur 
Furber. I wondered if everything was 
all right, so I went to find out. I was 
an awful fool, I know, to go butting 
in. Sally’s as contented as the average 
married woman, I suppose; they’ve had 
some money troubles lately, but noth- 
ing else. But I lost my head and made 
a sentimental fool of myself—offered 
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to help her if she needed it, and all 
that sort of thing. So naturally, when 
she was asked if I had been there, not 
knowing that I was to be charged with 
a crime, she said no. And to shield her, 
I said the same. But unfortunately 
one of the neighbors saw me leave the 
house, and told of it. That, together 
with Sally’s denial that I had called, 
gave the impression that I had entered 
her house not as a visitor, but secretly, 
as a thief. Without that, of course, 
they wouldn’t have paid any attention 
to Whelan’s story; he’s just after 
revenge because J turned him down the 
other day, and for something that hap- 
pened between us in the West last 
year.” 

“But the money?” asked Joe. “That 
looked bad, too. I know you hadn’t 
any a short iime ago.” 

“That’s another thing I couldn’t tell 
in court,” said Charles. “I won that 
playing poker, at a certain place in 
town where they have a game now and 
then. I couldn’t very well tell that, you 
see, with the anti-gambling laws in 
force; and besides, if J did, and were 
believed, it would incriminate others. 
I'll tell you, Joe, and I. mean it: I 
wanted to settle down and amount to 
something. When you couldn’t let me 
have money day before yesterday—or 
when you gave me that five, rather— 
I’d made up my mind to open an in- 
surance office here in town. It seemed 
to me that was one thing I could make 
good at. And it wouldn’t take much 
money. So I took that five, and de- 
cided to chance it. If I won, I could go 
ahead and start business; if not, I was 
going to go to some bigger place where 
I’m not known, and get a job. Well, 
I won; and if it hadn’t been for this 
cursed business I’d be selling insurance 
right now.” 

“Too bad,” said the lawyer. “I 
wonder why Arthur Furber wasn’t 
here? I saw Sally; she identified her 
property. But no sign of her husband.” 


“Oh, he’s out of town,” explained 
Charles. ‘Went to the city on business 
the night of the robbery. He’d gone 
just about an hour before I called, Sally 
told me. I didn’t know he was going 
to be away when I decided to call, of 
course; not quite that bad.” 

“But you’d think she’d have told him 
of the robbery, or that he’d have read 
of it in the papers,” suggested Hay- 
ward. 

“She did; that is, she called up the 
people he was going to see in the city, 
but couldn’t get him. She left a mes- 
sage telling him to come home at once. 
She told me so yesterday.” 

“Funny, then, that he hasn’t arrived 
or sent word,” said the lawyer. “That’s 
one of the things I’ll have to look into, 
after I’ve been over to his house and 
looked about for clews, and got Mrs. 
Furber’s story. I guess that’s about all, 
Charles, unless there’s anything else 
you think I ought to know.” 

[In a low tone he explained their plan 
for getting Whelan to give away the 
true story of the robbery. They took 
the jailer into their confidence, and he 
agreed to leave an empty cell unlocked 
for Joe Whitney to conceal himself in. 
“You, Charley, must string the fellow 
along, and try to get him to talking,” 
said Joe. “If you can do that I'll get 
the conversation down in black and 
white.” 

The four men went into the corridor 
that ran in front of the cells, and 
Charles was again locked in his place. 
Hayward and Jim chatted with him 
for a moment or so more, and loudly 
bid him good-by. Then Hayward and 
the jailer went out—alone. 

The lawyer immediately started for 
the Furber house. It seemed to him 
that possibly Sally might possess in- 
formation that had not come out in the 
courtroom; and there, too, if any- 
where, would be the clews to the actual 
robbery, unless, as was quite possible, 
they had heen effaced during the day 
























and a half that had elapsed since the 
event. 

He found Mrs. Furber at home, and 
alone. In fact, she refused flatly to 
see him until he told her that he was 
defending Charles Whitney. Then she 
opened the door. 

“I’m sure he’s innocent, Mr. Hay- 
ward,” she said. “If I’d had any idea 
that he would be implicated I never 
would have said a word about my loss. 
I’d much rather have stood it in 
silence.” 

“T understand,” said the lawyer. 
“But I’m confident that we can get him 
off. I want to look around here a bit, 
with your permission. “There might be 
some clew as to how the robber got in, 
you see.” 

She showed him where the trinkets 
had been kept ; he examined the fasten- 
ings of all the windows; made himself 
familiar with the plan of the rooms, 
and searched carefully, but in vain, for 
anything that would tend to show the 
presence of Whelan, the tramp, or of 
any other intruder. The rooms had 
been swept since the burglary, and he 
realized that it was hardly possible that 
any clew should have escaped. 

“Where’s Arthur—Mr. Furber?”’ he 
asked suddenly. “Why didn’t he come 
home when he learned of the robbery ?” 

“T don’t know,” she confessed, “and 
I’m worried about that, too. He went 
off in a huff, but that’s no explanation 
for his silence since then. He left day 
before yesterday to go to Center City. 
He was going to see Jones & Duffy, 
the big builders’ supply people, on busi- 
ness. And he always stops at the Lake- 
wood Hotel when he’s there.” 

“And you sent word to both those 
places—the firm and the hotel?” asked 
Hayward. 

“Yes; and I haven’t had a word of 
an answer, They both told me that he 
had not arrived yet, but that was yes- 
terday.” 
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“You’re sure that was where he 
went?” persisted the lawyer. 

“Why, yes. He showed me his rail- 
road ticket. And he had been planning 
on the trip for a week or more.” 

“T’m going to call them up,” an- 
nounced Hayward. “I'll use your 
phone, if I may.” 

He spent a good half hour establish- 
ing the connections and getting the 
desired information. It wa'’s to the ef- 
fect that Furber had not been seen in 
either place, though Jones & Duffy 
did say that they had been expecting 
him on important business. 

“The question is,” concluded the 
lawyer, “did Mr. Furber actually go to 
Center City or not? It’s evident that 
he intended to... And I think perhaps 
I can find out. I'll let you know if 
[ get any definite news of him.” 

He walked rapidly to the railroad 
station. Though the trail was forty- 
two hours old, he was not hopeless of 
success. The town was not so large 
that the comings and goings of its 
prominent citizens remained in oblivion. 

The station master, in fact, was able 
to furnish him with the positive infor- 
mation that Furber had taken the train 
he had intended to take. “I didn’t see 
his face, but I couldn’t be mistaken,” 
said the man. “I spake to him, too, 
by name, and he answered; but he kept 
his face turned away. It seemed almost 
as if he was doing it on purpose. He 
didn’t seem quite himself, to tell the 
truth; but I saw him get on the train 
just before it started.” 

“All right. Thanks,” said the lawyer. 
“There’s a train for Center City going 
through here in about ten minutes now, 
isn’t there?” 

He could think of no better plan than 
to follow his quarry, so far as that was 
possible. But it seemed scarcely likely 
that Furber had gone to Center City; 
if he had done so he surely would have 
kept his business appointment—unless 
he had been prevented by something. 
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A thought suddenly came to the lawyer, 
and he sought the station master once 
more. “You said he didn’t act quite 
like himself,” he began. ‘Did he act 
as if he were ill?” 

The station master scratched his head 
to stimulate his memory. “Well, I 
wouldn’t just say that he seemed sick. 
But—wait! He kept holding his hand to 
his face, so he might have been hurt 
there. And he did act kind of dazed.” 

“Hm! Wish I had time to phone to 
Center City,” said Hayward. He 
wisely concluded not to place too much 
reliance on the forced recollections of 
his informant. His experience had 
taught him that any one of an accom- 
modating disposition is quite likely to 
remember whatever he thinks will be 
most acceptable to the inquirer. But it 
was worth looking into, at any rate; if 
Furber had indeed been suffering from 
injuries which had prevented his ful- 
filling his business appointment or no- 
tifying his wife, he must have been in 
a condition to be taken to a hospital. 

“IT guess you'll have time to tele- 
phone,” said the station master. “The 
train’s just announced ten minutes 
late.” 

Hayward called up the four hospitals 
in Center City and asked about any 
unidentified patients who had been re- 
ceived in the past two days—and also 
by name for Arthur Furber. When 
the answers proved uniformly negative 
he called the police department with 
Furber had not 


the same questions. 
been seen. 

“Looks as if this is going to be more 
of a mystery than the robbery,” he 
mused. “Well, ’'m going to do my 
best to run them both down; and I feel 
more and more certain that there is a 
connection between the two.” 

He bought his ticket and boarded the 
train for the city. It was a run of only 
forty-five minutes; but he did not pur- 
sue the journey to the end. 

Half way to Center City there was 
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a town where the railroad branched off 
in another direction. As the train ap- 
proached this stop Hayward bethought 
him that if Furber had disappeared 
purposely after boarding the train to 
baffle pursuit, he would naturally have 
got off at Wellsboro, the junction point, 
rather than continue on to the city. 

So at Wellsboro the lawyer left the 
train. He had very little idea how to 
go about looking for his man; but it 
was not a large place, and it might be 
that he could get definite information. 

First he decided to repeat here his 
queries about an injured man with face 
wounds, which he asked of the city 
hospitals. He selected the local consta- 
ble as the butt of his questioning. 

“Why, yes,” said that worthy, “there 
was a fellow got off here night before 
last kind of dazed, and with the side of 
his face all swelled up. Couldn’t tell 
his name or anything. He’s at Doctor 
Anderson’s now. Doctor takes patients 
in his home sometimes, there bein’ no 
hospital here. It’s up the road a piece. 
I’ll take you there if yow’re lookin’ fer 
him.” 


Meanwhile Joe Whitney, uncom fort- 
ably braced up on a hard cot in a cell 
near his brother and the other prisoner, 
found the afternoon hours dragging 
slowly. The tramp was sullen and un- 
communicative, and for a long time ap- 
peared to be asleep. Joe Whitney 
missed his dinner keenly; he had not 
eaten before entering the jail, and had 
made no provision for a long stay. The 
quiet and the isolation affected him, too ; 
he dared not communicate with Charles, 
and he began to realize what his 
brother must have been through the 
night before, without the buoying 
prospect of release which he himself 
had. 

But finally Whelan, with a few 
snorts and a grunt, awoke to conscious- 
ness once more and to a very disagree- 
able mood.” He began to hurl taunts 
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and epithets at his fellow prisoner. 
Charles at first made little answer, but 
finally drew the tramp into a wordy 
quarrel, which Joe’s swift pencil re- 
corded. It was quite disconnected, 
many parts of it unintelligible; but 
enough was said to make sure that 
Charles Whitney was entirely innocent 
of any knowledge of the crime, and that 
Whelan knew it and was gloating over 
the successful way in which he had 
“framed” his fellow prisoner. 

But as to the actual commission of 
the crime itself the tramp was quite 
reticent. And it occurred to Joe, too, 
that his notes would not make very 
good evidence, taken, as they were, by 
one who had a natural prejudice in 
the case, as the brother of an accused 
man. He blamed the negligence which 
had led him and Hayward to leave such 
an imperfection in an otherwise work- 
able plan. 

At length the jailer came to bring 
supper to the two prisoners; and Joe, 
his long vigil over, slipped quietly out 
into freedom again without making a 
noise that would enlighten Whelan as to 
the trick that had been played on him. 

He was unable to learn where Hay- 
ward had gone, and that worried him 
momentarily; but he felt the reassur- 
ance at least of knowing that his 
brother was innocent, and the knowl- 
edge fortified his faith that acceptable 
proof of that fact would somehow be 
forthcoming. He hastened home to 
share the good news with his wife, and 
incidentally to get something to eat. 

It was immediately after he rose 
from the table that the doorbell rang, 
and Isabel, who answered it, admitted 
Hayward. One glance at the lawyer’s 
face assured Joe that his quest had 
been successful. 

“T just got back to town,” explained 
Hayward, “after finding Arthur Fur- 
ber. And he made the mystery as clear 
as glass.” 
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“How was that?” asked Isabel, her 
face radiant. 

“Since it’s all in the family, and since 
Charles was the one to suffer, I guess 
I’m justified in telling you,” said the 
lawyer. “But some of these facts, of 
course, are going to be suppressed. 

“Furber himself took his wife’s 
jewels—which he had a right to do, 
though it was a very poor plan not to 
tell her of it. He’d had financial re- 
verses, and he wanted to realize some- 
thing on them until he got on his feet 
again. So he planned to take them to 
the city and have paste imitations put 
into the settings. He hoped to do it 
all, and return the fakes, without her 
knowledge. 

“But as he was on his way to the 
station he was waylaid on a lonely 
street and robbed by the _ tramp, 
Whelan. It was dark then, so nobody 
knew of the holdup. And because of 
his own peculiar position with regard to 
the things Furber himself hesitated to 
tell the story to the police. His first 
impulse, and the one which he followed, 
was to continue his trip as planned, at 
least to the point of leaving town. That 
would give him a little time to decide 
what to do in the ticklish circumstances. 

“But he was shaken up more than he 
had realized by the beating he had re- 
ceived. He got off the train at Wells- 
boro and went to a doctor. He’s been 
there ever since, out of his mind a part 
of the time. He hadn’t read the papers, 
so he didn’t know the jewels had been 
recovered or that Charles had been ar- 
rested. When I told him he wanted to 
come right back and do his best to right 
things. He was in no condition 
travel, though, so I left him there, and 
as soon as I| arrived I telephoned Sally 
about him. She’s going over there to- 
night and will get the explanation 
from his own lips. I got a sworn and 
witnessed statement from him, and 
we'll go down now and get Charles 
out.” 
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“The sooner the better,” agreed Joe “Of -course not!” ‘She laughed. 
heartily. “It’s a fearful place to spend “There’s nothing in it.” 
any time. Hold on—what wt “It did wattle,” insisted Charley. 


He had thrust his hand into his “When lady was here one day it did 
pocket, where it came in contact with wattle.” He looked about in childish 








the emerald ring. He held it out. bewilderment. “Papa got it!” he ex- 

“I'd forgotten all about this. How claimed in glee, grabbing has father’s 
did it get where I found it, if = You hand, in the palm of which was the 
see, Hayward, it’s Sally Furber’s ring.” ring. 

The answer came from an unex- Isabel looked up in enlightenment. 
pected quarter. Little Charley toddled “Why, the little rascal must have pulled 
in, disconsolately shaking a toy bank. it off Sally Furber’s finger the day she 

“Won't wattle,’ he complained, run- called here—and afterward dropped it 
ning to his mother. out of his bank in Charles’ room!” 





MOTHERS OF MISSING SONS SWINDLED 
HILE in jail awaiting trial as a criminal offender Jordan L. Murphy con- 
tinued his activities as a lawbreaker, says District Attorney Harry E, 
Lewis, of Brooklyn. Learning that a woman in Dayton, Ohio, had asked the 
Bureau of Missing Persons in-New York to aid her in finding her lost son, 
Murphy wrote her saying that he was her son. He begged her to send him five 
hundred and fifty dollars to pay his expenses home. The money was to be directed 
to Murphy’s “lawyer” at 149 Raymond Street, Brooklyn. The address is that of 

the jail where Murphy was held, and the “lawyer” is a trustie there. 

Overjoyed at hearing from her supposed son the mother wrote to the 
Bureau of Missing Persons telling the authorities to discontfhue the search for 
her boy. She also gave the bureau full particulars of the letter she had received, 
so when she sent the money to the man Murphy had named the letter was 
intercepted and the fraud exposed. 

Failing to hear anything from the disappointed mother Murphy wrote to 
another woman in Nebraska, one whose son also had disappeared. This time he 
directed that the money be sent him in care of the wife of a fellow prisoner, but 
the district attorney learned of this appeal as well, and recovered the cash which 
the second sorrowing mother had sent. 

Under the laws of New York State a person who is convicted of four 
offenses may be given a life sentence in a penal institution. District Attorney 
Lewis thinks Murphy has proved himself an habitual criminal who should be 
kept in prison the remainder of his days. 

















E told you here last week that in this issue we would start a new 
department: Expert LeGcat ADvIce. 

For several years, almost from the inception of the magazine, 
such a department as this has been buzzing about our editorial sanctum, but the 
idea seemed to be an elusive one to whip into shape, and it was not until just 
recently that we could make suitable arrangements for conducting it. You see, 
we feel this way about any department: Not only must it be useful or interest- 
ing to the particular persons who have need for it, but it must also furnish 
entertainment and information to the casual reader. Now, if there is any 
department that would fill this bill completely, it seems to us, this new one is “IT.” 

The haws by which we are governed are of the most vital concern to us, 
and we feel this magazine is a most appropriate one to conduct such a depart- 
ment. It is, therefore, with a real sense of pride that we announce that this 
new department in the Detective Story MaGaziNeE will be in charge of Lucile 
Pugh. one of America’s most noted lawyers. 

Miss Pugh, although still in the thirties, has been a distinguished member 
of the New York Bar for the past twelve years. She is popularly supposed to 
make as many thousands a year as she is years old, and to have appeared in the 
public prints almost as frequently as any other lawyer in the country. The last 
we can testify to. As to the former, we are not intimate with her check book, but 
we should not be surprised if the statement were true, for we know that Miss 
Pugh’s usual “retainer”’—to say nothing of her counsel fees—runs up into the 
thousands. However that may be, to the readers of DetEcTIVE Story MAGAZINE 
the advice of Miss Pugh is absolutely free. And we mean this in its fullest 
sense. You can write her exhaustively of your case, and she wil] reply; and it 
will be just as if you were sitting beside her big desk with the roar of Broadway 
in your ears, while she gave you that hour of her time which, under ordinary 
circumstances, would put a great big dent in your wallet. 

And in addition to this Miss Pugh will do for you what no other lawyer has 
ever offered to do, no matter what fee you paid. Miss Pugh will, first of all, 
listen to your case, and outline for you your course of action. Then, if you have 
not a family lawyer, or the matter is an especially difficult one, she will get in 
touch with a lawyer in your section of the country, settle with him what is a 
proper fee and what the procedure shall be, and will continue to collaborate with 
him on your case until its conclusion. In this way your own lawyer may have 
the assistance of a great legal light of the New York Bar, something which would 
cost you thousands of dollars if you secured it for yourself. We do really feel 
that such a service as this will be of inestimable value to you, and that we are to 
be heartily congratulated upon our success in gaining the consent and support 
of so eminent a lawyer to the plan. 

With this issue Miss Pugh begins her department, answering some of the 
many legal inquiries, the receipt of which, together with numerous requests for 
such a department from you readers, brought this starting to a head. 
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If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out inte the world to earn your ewn living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to knew the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclese a stamped ad-« 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her 
expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons cencerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of! 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a persenal letter. 


ELLten.—My dear, this is the kind of a thing which makes me temporarily 
hate my job. I’m awfully sorry, but I think this man you are planning to marry 
is just plain boob. And what a practical, warm-hearted, big-souled woman like 
you can be thinking of to take him is more than I can imagine. I know every 
word I say will hurt you, even though you don’t believe me; but I hope that you 
will come to believe me before it is too late. 

A. S. P.—Yes, you have a lot of talent, and of course you can do well as a 
stenographer; and I like your pluck, working since you were fourteen. You 
possess a good, working disposition, too, by which I mean that you are free from 
both sulkiness and timidity, and that you understand how to conduct yourself in 
business with self-respect, but without aggressiveness. Best thing you can do is 
to go on and perfect yourself. With your facile hand you ought to be very 
speedy in stenography. 

NaTtHuaNn F.—Yes, I can answer you in these columns. And I can tell you 
that you possess a nature of unusual ambition in which desires and plans are far 
too indefinite. Your temper is too high, and you are a strange mixture of pride 
and fear. Learn to bear yourself with more confidence and merry good nature. 
You have lots of physical energy. 

ELEANOR S.—Glad you agree with Doctor Crane that DeTecTIve STorIEs 
is one of the best magazines. Of course you would like it, with your love of 
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adventure and your restlessness. Those traits are a detriment to you just now, 
but they would not be if they were harnessed to some work which would use 
them. Don’t make the mistake of trying to do office work. Yours is the sort 
of personality which would do especially well in high-class demonstrating. Don’t 
shudder at the idea—as your fastidiousness is apt to make you do—until you 
have looked the field over. 

X. Y. Z.—The specimen which you wish analyzed expresses a nature whicli 
is not wholly to be trusted, although the instincts are probably fairly good. This 
person is so weak of will, so easily deflected from a plan, so apt to be swayed by 
others, that the character gives the impression of great instability. If the writer 
could be placed in strengthening and invigorating circumstances it is probabl 
that there would be an improvement. 

E. M. P.—The specimen which you inclose, and about which you are in 
doubt, does not show a nature which is dishonest, deliberately ; but it does show 
one which is exceedingly shallow and which is, therefore, incapable of that deep- 
rooted sincerity which you want and expect. In this instance I am afraid that 
your estimation of the character was incorrect. As for yourself, you are a person 
of really intense feelings, with a strong bent toward ideality, despite your am- 
bition and your interest in the practical world. Look for people of your own 
type—self-sufficient—if you want to have real friends. 

F, A. Barrp.—I am not sure that I can give you any advice as to “your 
future,” for I know nothing about it, except that your character will profoundly 
affect it. Your pride, courage, ambition, certainty of yourself, and your belief 
in your own ability all are factors which should not fail to give you success, in a 
material sense; but those same traits, if allowed to express themselves in love 
and friendship, will give you unhappiness. It is for this reason that you so often 
see successful men and women who have unhappy homes. On the ideal, and 
home side, then, try to encourage in yourself gentleness and true forgetfulness 
of self. If you will do this your future ought to be bright. 


Emma Dopce.—Your writing expresses the utmost sweetness of disposition. 
This is a very beautiful trait, but people in whom it is so highly developed often 
find themselves most unmercifully imposed upon by those nearest to them. 
Have I said anything? I think so! The specimen which you inclose is a case 
in point. It is a materialistic and sensuous one, with not half as much mentality 
as yours. Don’t be too sweet! 

Sytv1a L.—It is partly physical weakness and partly a lack of understanding 
of your own nature which, as youysay, keeps you from a “higher position.” To 
remedy the first, get your nerves in better condition. Do deep breathing exercises. 
Don’t eat sweets of any kind. Keep your temper, and don’t worry. As for the 
other, begin by trying to live cach hour wisely and actively. Don’t try more than 
that at a time, and you will soon find the days and months taking care of them- 
selves. The specimen numbered one shows me a person in whom affection, im- 
pulsiveness, and energy are unusually strong. The specimen numbered two is 
indicative of an uninteresting character, but one without glaring faults. 

: 

Jim B. MacD.—I suspect, Jim, that those two years with Uncle Sam have 
done wonders for you. In your signature I see the remnants of a lot of nonsense 
which is not shown in the body of your writing—sure proof that a character is 
progressing rapidly. You are, at present, a person of very wholesome and abnor- 
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mal attributes. Like a good many soldiers you are not yet in that energetic, 
personal frame of mind which civilians need. But if I were you, I wouldn’t let 
the grass grow under my feet. You are just in the formative stage now, and every 
moment counts. 

MERDLE Scott.—For goodness sake, if you have an opportunity to work in 
a stock company, get to it, if you have to beg your way, for you really and truly 
have marked dramatic talent, and you are worse than lost in the chorus. Work 
in stock for at least two years. That’s the right and true road, and I only wish 
that.a good many of our female “‘stars”—so-called—who are playing leads on the 
strength of a pretty face, had been forced to do the same. 

Constance W.—My dear girl, what do you mean “what kind of vocation 
I should administer to”? What kind of English is that, and how can you have 
talent for “writing themes” when you can be capable of such nonsense? Stop day- 
dreaming about being an artist and an orator and an author, and try to be practi- 
cal. If you were to educate yourself along these lines you would do well in a 
business career. Don’t try to do what you cannot. You have a naturally sincere 
and kind disposition. 


Will the following readers who have sent specimens of their handwriting 
kindly forward their correct addresses so that Miss Rice can let them have the 
result of her reading: Arch Cumming, Fred Cockron, Lewis Dore, Louise 
Marcus, Alphonse Mowan, and J. N. Stanway? 


EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 


Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 
In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full de- 
tails of your case, stating whether or not it has been before the courts previously, or 
whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. If you desire Miss 
Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, 
and State. Unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope your com- 
munication will be answered in this column. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Messrs. THOMSON AND Barre.—Incorporation under the laws of New York 
is, 1 grant, rather a complicated process, but I do not advise you to have the 
incorporation made under the laws of the State you mention. The notoriously 
lax requirements of that State have made it a Mecca for all sorts of unreliable 
firms and wildcat schemes, who desire the protection supposed, by the public, toe 
be given by articles of incorporation. The very fact that you are incorporated in 
your own State, and under its rather severe jurisdiction, will be a decided asset 
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in stich a business as yours. Better take a little extra trouble and be on a firm 
foundation. Yes, you will need the services of a lawyer. 


Mrs. L. C.—If the child was legally adopted and was voluntarily sur- 
rendered by you, you will have trouble, I am afraid, in proving that it should 
be returned to you. People are supposed to know what they are doing when, 
before a court, they take upon themselves certain obligations. Under the law you 
have no more right to insist upon seeing the child, or having it with you, than if 
it were the real child of its foster mother. However, it seems to me that some 
compromise might be effected. Instead of trying to make a legal case of it, why 
not throw yourself upon the mercy of the woman who now has your child. 
Promise her that her rights, as the mother, before the law, shall not be interfered 
with by you, and beg her to let you see the child occasionally. I think that you 
are far more apt to succeed in that than in attempting to repudiate your own 
action of last year. 

Miss Woop.—lf you were getting off the car in a proper manner, and if the 
car started while one of your feet was still upon the step, you have a perfectly 
good case. Your chances of success will be increased if you have any witnesses 
to the accident. It is also important that you should have had your injuries: at- 
tended by a physician, and that he should be able and willing to testify to their 
extent. 

Mr. M. McG.—Suit for divorce, in your State, may be based upon cruelty 
and drunkenness, as well as upon statutory grounds. Under the circumstances, 
however, I would advise you to establish a residence in the State you mention, 
where your mining interests are. Your witnesses cannot testify to positive enough 
occurrences to be of much use to you in your present State. Whereas, in the 
other State, incompatibility is a cause for divorce, and on this score I judge that 
your evidence is ample. Moreover, divorces in that State do not lay injunctions 
upon either party as to remarriage. The amount of alimony you will be required 
to pay will depend upon a good many things, of which your lawyer will advise 
you. If you wish me to I will give you the address of a lawyer in the State in 
which I suggest that you bring suit. 


—— — 
Sooo 








The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


If itis impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upen the work in which 
you are especially interested, in one of his articles, send a stamped, addressed en- 
velope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, what 
your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount 
of time and money which you can give to your apprenticeship. He will write yeu a 
personal letter, and tell you what you wish te know. 


The Motion-Picture Cameraman 

O many young men imagine that easy work and a generous salary are the 
S salient points of this career that I hasten to disillusion them. 

Before attempting to get the job of even fourth assistant cameraman 

with the studios the applicant should be at least a fair “still” photographer. This 

implies not only to taking pictures, but the developing and printing of them, as 
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well as being a person to whom the names of various makes and the properties of 
high-grade lenses are familiar. 

To get a job, even as an assistant cameraman, is not easy. The best thing 
to do is to apply for any kind of a job in the photographic department. ‘This 
means a great deal more than the novice would suspect. Although he may be 
supposed to work in the “cutting” department, where the pictures that are found 
unnecessary Or poor are eliminated, or in the “assembling” department, where 
the mutilated remains of the film are put together again, or whether he is said 
to be helping the fourth assistant cameraman, his real job will be to be in four 
places at the same time, and to perform miracles without so much as a word of 
acknowledgment of the feat. For “on the lot”—the studio and grounds—or “on 
location”—anywhere else—the motion-picture business knows no such term as 
“cannot.” The man or woman who would succeed in it must learn this early, 
the cameraman first of all, and the camera assistants before the first. 

The movement of promotion is through stepping into your predecessor’s 
shoes. If this process is too protracted you can hasten it by trying another com- 
pany. 
When you first go on, if you are new to “the pictures” you will be fortunate 
if you get a living wage. As soon as you prove that you know anything, and 
are quick in your head and on your feet, you will get a real salary. 

As a cameraman of the first grade, the lowest you will be offered is one 
hundred dollars a week. If you are one of the wizards of the box, what you 
can ask and get is limited only by the amount of nerve you have. Some of those 
wizards get almost as much as a “star,” but they are the fellows who-can “shoot” 
anything from a gentleman of color against a gray sky at twilight to a “close-up” 
of-a raging volcano in full operation. 

It is a good profession, and a wonderfully interesting one, but it is not an 
easy one to follow, nor is it a get-rich-quick scheme. I would estimate at least 
four years as the length of time required to work up to a salary of one hundred 
dollars a week. 


— ——— 
Oe —————— = 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 
ee week we shall consider “route ciphers.” These are of the transposi- 





tion class; their distinguishing feature is the transposition of the word 

order in a given message. Ordinarily a cipher classified as a transposition 
cipher is dependent upon the transposition of the let/ers in a message to be codi- 
fied; the route cipher differs from this, inasmuch as the words of a message to 
be enciphered are the only parts of it to be transposed. 

The route cipher was in more general use years ago than it is to-day. In 
Civil War times it was at the height of its popularity, for in those days it was a 
difficult thing—due to the lack of experience in the use of the telegraph—to send 
a message in code accurately and speedily over the wires. Changing the sequence 
of words was then as effective a means of disguising and delaying a message as 
correspondents who had to depend on a telegram correctly and quickly dispatched, 
could get. 

Two persons who are going to use the route cipher must decide, before either 
sends a message, on some general plan of transposition. Suppose, for instance, 
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two or more persons who have occasion to communicate in cipher, make up their 
minds to use the route system; they agree that every message they send will be 
codified by setting down the words to be enciphered in columns of five letters 
each, and the cipher as it shall be sent will be the words as they come in each 
line across the page, left to right. Consider the message: “Jim was taken ill 
very suddenly, and cannot keep the appointment he made for to-night.” Here is 
how it would be codified by this arrangement: 


Jim suddenly appointment 
was and he 

taken cannot made 

ill keep for 

very the to-night. 


It would be sent this way: “Jim suddenly appointment was and he taken 
cannot made ill keep for very the to-night.” 

The person receiving this cipher, knowing the key to its construction, would 
simply count the number of words it contained, divide that number by five to 
see how many columns were used in codifying, set down the words in the cipher 
in columns of five letters each, and read the message by following from the 
top to the bottom of each column. 

Now you shall have your chance to try your* hand at a route cipher you 
never have seen before. An operative of the Jefferson Jones Detective Agency 
was sent from New York to Texas to investigate the property and dealings of 
a firm of land promoters named Johnson & Hughes, in the interests of a client who 
contemplated investing heavily in lands that gave promise of producing oil. It 
was agreed before the operative went, that if he should have occasion to use a 
code in communicating with the agency’s offices, he was to use the route cipher. 
Also it was agreed that the key to all messages was to be a common multiple of 
the total number of words a message contained. 

The operative hadn’t been in Texas more than three days when the following 
cipher was received via telegraph at the Jefferson Jones Agency’s headquarters: 

“T newsboy this Hughes outfit to holding till are property produce one 
evidence before bribed to Johnson are got my me all leased will send down I 
they a dispatch & bogus wise game prisoner claims their never some for 
collected quit.” 

You’ve got the key. See what you can do with it. When you've solved it, 
put your solution away to compare with the solution you'll find in next Tuesday’s 
issue. 


Were you able to find the secret of how Thomas O’Neill’s message was 
enciphered in last Tuesday’s issue? The message was cipherized as a rail-fence 
cipher with two lines of letters, and then it was simply written backward. So, 
in order to satisfy yourself that you know how it was done, reverse the order 
of the letters in the cipher as it was written in last week’s issue, then decipher 
it as you would any ordinary rail-fence cipher. 
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This department is offered free of charge to readers of the DETECTIVE STORY 


MAGAZINE. Its purpose is to aid readers in getting in touch with persons of whom 


they have lost track. 


While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
“blind” if you prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 
right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 
for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 

If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 
often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” It would be 
weil, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 

When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 


notice out. 


Now, readers, help those whose friends are missing, as you would like to be 


helped if you were in a similar position. 


WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele- 


gram, asking for money “to get home, 


” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 


the author of such telegram or “jetter is the person you are seeking. 


ELLIGAN, DAVID, son of Patrick Nelligan, 
who died in Detroit two years ago. He is 
six feet one inch tall, and of powerful build. 
He has five brothers and three sisters In the 
United States. His son is very anxious to get 
news of him, and any information will be grate- 
fully received. Please write to Forrest Rain, 
+ hye Drummond Strect, Ottawa, Ontario, Can- 
ada. 


H AFFLE R, MARIE.—-She was last seen in No- 
vember 1918, when she was staying at 
1312 Canal Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. She 
is asked to send her address to M. DAUGEISEN, 
1108 Jefferson Street, Kansas City, Missouri, 


OUGLASS, = >" a now twenty years old, 


about five feet eight inches tall, and 
weighs one hundred and forty-two pounds He 
left West Haven in June, 1913, for parts un- 
known. A friend would like very much to hear 


from him. WILLIAM Davey, 34 Thomas Street, 
West Haven, Connecticut. 


Cv THBERT, CLARENCE, alias FEDERICO 

4 MONDRAG ON, native of San Francisco, 
California, where he has relatives and friends. 
it is thought that he was with General Francisco 
Villa up to December, 1918. He holds the rank 
o! ylonel in the Mexican army Anybody know- 
ing this person, or the whereabouts of his rela- 
tives, kindly communicate with Me#NDEZ, care 
ot this magazine. 


4 DAMS, ROY D., formerly of Colorado Springs, 
Your brother Robert is dead, and your 
r and sisters are very anxious to hear 
from you. Mrs. L. Lacey, 948 Mariposa Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 


R ODNEY, DAVID.—He went out one Monday 
morning four years ago, leaving the im- 
pression that he would be back on Friday night, 
and that is the last that has*been seen of him. 
He is a small man, with brown hair, blue eyes, 
and a fair complexion. The top of his head is 
bald, and most of his teeth are filled with gold. 
He is now about thirty-six years old. Any one 
who has seen him, or who knows where he is at 
the present time, will do a great kindness by 
writing to N. M. R., care of this magazine. 


FEHNEL, CHARLES G., MAMIE C., or ISA- 

BEI who lived at 1035 or 1135 Spruce 
Street, E on, Pennsylvania, three years ago. 
lease send any information to G., DETECTIVB 
SToRY MAGAZINE. 


riul, 








AWNE, AMBY, who was last heard of in 
Pittsburg, Kansas, in 1912. I have some 
papers that were given to me by a man four 
years ago on Peace River, Canada, and which I 
promised to deliver if possible. Any one who can 
help me to trace any of the family will confer a 
great favor. TEX WILSON, Deeth, Nevada. 


N August 3d, 1919, MR. JOSEPH COHEN was 

killed at CONEY ISLAND. Eye witnesses, 

or those who know of eye witnesses, kindly com- 

municate with the missing department of this 
magazine. 


SHEA, WILLIE, known as PBTE.—He left Al- 
bany, Oregon, about six or eight years ago 
for Utah, or somewhere in that part of the West. 
He is thirty-eight years old, has black hair and 
eyes, and is about five feet four inches tall. His 
sister is very anxious to hear from him. Mrs, 
LILLIE Parry, Box 111, Prineville, Oregon. 





ReUNDS, DANIEL.—He was last heard of in 

Kalamazoo, enaae, twenty years ago. He 
is over sixty years of age, and of fair complexion. 
Hic weighed nearly two buedved pounds whe n he 
Was a young man. His children, Asa, Della, and 
Lucy, would like to have news of him, as they 
do not know whether he is alive or dead, Please 
write to DELLA, care of this magazine. 


You NG, PAUL CLEVELAND.—When last I 

heard of him he was employed by the Pecos 
Valley Drug Company, Roswell, New Mexico, _I 
would like to communicate with him, JoHN T. 
REDWINE, Sandy Llook, Kentucky. 


ETZER, MARVIN, thirty-eight years old. He 
has brown hair, blue eyes, and weighs about 
one hundred and sixty pounds. He is a car- 
penter, Any one knowing his present address, 
please notify M. M. G., care of the missing de- 
partment of this magazine. 
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thirty years ago a young girl was HOLMES, WILLIAM HILARY.—He is twenty- 
two years old, and has black hair, gray 
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Massachusetts. Her name was MA does yes, and oe — one hundred and fifty pounds. 
3 not remeinber “her st rhame, but koows that her ti was last heard of in Norfolk, Virginia, where 
father’s lirst name was WILLIAM She also re- he went to take place in 8S. B. ship, March 8, 
| members something of being with her grand- 1919 Mrs, NELLIE LESTER, Tourist Hotel, Sa- 
parents at their hos near Willamansett, be- vannab, Georgia. 
fere being placed in the orphanag She thinks 
that h parents’ | home wa _in or near Chicopee, T): NSMORE. JOSEPH PINKNEY.—His mother 
Ma setts ny one who. “hai give informa- é has not seen him for twenty years, and as 
tion t! , be! r to find her relatives will she is now advancing in years, she would b 
do eat favor ing t Min Y, care of this very happy to get news of him, as she does not 
magaz:ne, know whether he is dead or alive. It is though 
WAR "7 7 that he w: employed by the Standard Oil Con 
He ARD. thing will be all right I am pany in New York City. He is now about thirty 
in the same piace. The baby cries for you. four years old d has blue eyes and a fair 





Please write to m Your wife, BUBBLES. plexion. Any ormation of ber son will bring 
comfort to his mother. J Nary DUNSMORE, 

































- \NIELS M 1 o wa las } are f ir r 
; D git a a Jersey, poner em acon Fi. 400 East Madison Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 
; He is ifty urs Of aze, and has blue eyes, 
gray hair, awd fair complexion. Any one know- MANN JOE J.—He enlisted in the United 
n is present wl abouts will greatly o! sve States navy “about twelve years ago, and 
writing to the ing Department of in Seattle Washington, after four 
igazine when he wrote, saying taat he 
his hom town, Chicag but 
) i Lula Ann Fr n \ mbe r, 1918, an insur- 
tution in Milwaukee, o1 he government was sent to his 
' 1S) it thoug s then dead, This card stated 
i part ot Cc the army, but no further news 
Pei rem the government, It was 
a S DN sources 1e 
ion 1 4 i ( ld Arti 
when th I 
February 5, 1919. have 


{ C.—Any t any information him, 
‘ : written to the rtment 
is twenty-nine ars old, and 
and brown eyes. Amy one who 
me to find my brether will be grate- 
mbered. CHARLES W. MANN, care of 
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PORAL DON HAR 
Fifth Division, 
Meu in Sep- MRS. HOMEI When you sent your 
> L,, for your br { er, you failed to sive us 
. Ve have news of him which we 
Ww ce to forward to you. Please send us 





HerTON ENOCH GEORGE, whose parents 








Persons having . ived at 169 East O1 Hlundred and Nine 
icate with D. W. teenth Street, New York City. some years ago. 
fonaca, Penn- 3 | i aid to his been in in 19806. 
Any one knowing his whereab do a great 

favor writing to the missir nent 





as taken from t ertiser would also like to have news of the 
I had a baby brother of the above, D \NIEL HORTON, 

two veuar old at 

after County, ~ Rear , MYRTLE and ELROY, who were last 
mother and sister, heard of in Fort Worth, Texas, in 1912 
about them, and Your father is anxious to hear from you. Please 
assistance in the write to him at once in care of this magazine, 
#15 Race Street, and as soon as he hears from you he will send 
you a letter, and let you know where he is. 











B! RNS, L. C., who worked as a telephone line- 











man in Topeka, Kansas, about 1885 or 1886, \V ILLIAMS, MORRIS.—I would like to know 
Also LOREN W. WILLIAMS, who worked for his present whereabouts. His home was in 
frumbul’s art store on Kans venue, and at- Lewiston, Idaho. Any one knowing where he is, 
tended the First Baptist Chu reh in Topeka, in ; i any information about him, ple: 





1892. Please send your address: to DETECTIVE 
STORY MAGAZINE for further particulars 


I'reD PREBLE, care of Universal Film 
Company, Universal City, California. 
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M °°. EMIL, JR.—He left home to go to a 
hospital in New York City September 16, 
1914, and has not been heard of since. He left a 


wife and three children Hiis mother is very ill, 
and offers a reward for ‘information of him, dead 
or alive. He has gre iy eyes, dark hair, and had 


a heart with dagger tattoed on one arm. Any one 
having seen him, A. having knowledge of him, 
please write to Mrs. GIcKk, 2319 Ludlow Avenue, 
Unionport, Westchester. 


AVIS, BESSIE TAYLOR, daughter of Mrs. 
Emma Davis who, some years ago, lived 
at 210 Chauncey Street, Brooklyn. Wer father 
has been trying for years to find her, and has 
tried every possible means, but in vain. He will 
be deeply grateful for any assistance that may 
be glven bim by readers of this magazine, and is 
hopeful that he may meet with success through 
this medium. Please write to GrorGE DaAyis, 
care of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 











or TUCK, LOUIS.—Information re- 
: his whe reabouts a sired by his rela- 
tives, d thirty-eight, height about six feet, 
light hair, and has a white spot over one eye. 
ile is believed to be an auctioneer or a_ horse 
dealer in Illinois, or Ohio. Address N, T. C., 
care of this magazine. 


CL ARK, RALPH WALTER, my brother, who 

was last heard of -in Michigan. He left 
home in November or December, 1913. I should 
be very glad to hear from him. My sister was 
p! aced- in a Catholic home in Allegheny or Pitts- 
burgh, and was adopted by people who did not 
wish her to remember any of he r relatives. She 
was registered either as MAY -or as MARY 
ELIZABETH YASINSKI, or CLARK. She is 
how about nineteen years old. Any one who can 
give me news of her will earn my deepest grati- 
tude, as I have tried for many years to find her. 
Please write to Mrs. VIOLET CLARK, Seward 
Hotel, Seattle, Washington. 


W OOD, or WOODCOX, EDWIN A., who came 

from Main some years ago. His children 
would like to hear from relatives. Mrs, F. J. 
WEGHER, 2957 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 














HARDING, Z.—We have news for you in re- 

gard to Carl Lockwood, and as letters sent 
to Heminy, Oklahoma, have been returned to us, 
we would ask you to send another address. 


YONDON, MRS. GEORGE H., or MARY LOWE, 
who was last heard of at Menominee, Michi- 
gan. Any information concerning her will be 
gratefully received by GEORGE Hl, CONDON, South 
Haven, Michigan. 


H \ROLD.—Come home. Your mother and fa- 
ther have forgiven you, and both are heart- 
broken, 


J ONG, ELMER.—Skinny, 1 would like very 
4 much to hear from you. LEO VAUGHN, 
General Delivery, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


BY RGESS, ALBE nt. who left England for Hali- 

fax, Cana with the 101%st Regiment, about 
orty years ago, and "te belicved to have settled 
im New York. He has probably ri and had 
children. Information that w to com- 
municating with him, or with any member of 
ris family, will be gratefully appreciated by his 
broethe Please write to SAMUEL, of DrE- 
RCTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


JOHNSTONE, HOWARD DEWITT, sometimes 
goes by the name of John Stor He is thirty 
ears old, tall and slender, we Ss about one 
isdred and forty pounds, and is very fair 
if complexion, with l light-blue eyes. Hlas 
wo front upper teeth missing. He left home one 





















Ss ay afternoon in June, to be absent only two 
hours, and no trace of him has been seen since. 
lis wife is very ill, and his three small chil- 
dren are in need of bis care. Any one who 
can give information about him will confer a 
great favor by writing to his wife, care of this 
magazine, 
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WESTON, ELEANOR.—Your sister has im- 

portant news for you, and would like to 
hear from you at once. RETH RUTHERFORD 
WHITE, 727% K Street, Sacramento, California 





NFORMATION WANTED as to the present 
whereabouts of MRS. GEORGE GREER, and 
MARY JANE, NELLIE, and HARRIET BOW- 
DEN. Any one who knows where they are at 
this time will greatly oblige by writing to their 
sister, SELINA CONLEY, General Delivery, 
Lodi, California. 


HENR - WILKINS, FRED GOSS, and ARTHUR 

formerly members of the Acorn Lit- 
erary Society of the x. o, F.. Pile write to 
your old pai, Brurtvs, “care of this magazine, 














ARNES, CLARENCE M., sometimes known as 
Jack Rivers. He is about six feet tall, has 
s, and is bald except for a rim of dark- 
r on the ba of his head. He is quite 
slender, and oe one gold upper tooth. He is 
said to be in Pocatello. Any one who knows 
where he can be found, please communicate with 
Tomry, care of DETECTIVE Story MAGAZINE. If 
Clarence should see this, he is asked to write to 
Tomey, at the old Utah address, 





ic 











LARRY, with the flag tattooed on your right 
forearm, send your «address to your home, 
Your mother is worrying about you. ANNABELLE. 








fOENIG, GEORGE VALENTINE.—He is of 

medium h gut. twenty-six years old, and 
has brown hair and blue eyes. He was last 
heard of in Er, Pennsylvania, about ten years 
ago. Any one who knows his present address 
will greatly oblige by sending it to his sister, 
ANNA KOENIG, 2605 Ross Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 





7 ADDISON JACKWORTH.—He is 
ibout five feet eight inches tall, weighs one 
hundred and sixty-five pounds, has black curly 
hair and a dark complexion, liis son, who 
left him seven or eight years ago, is ‘very 
anxious to get in touch with him. He has been 
trying for years to find him, but so far all his 
efforts have failed, and he hopes that some of the 
readers of DeTRCcrIVE Srory MaAGazinp may be 
able to assist him in his quest. He will be most 
teful for any news. RAY KINGSLAND JOHN- 
SON, 83 Twenty-fifth Street, Guttenberg, New 
Jersey. 

YOOK, or KOCH, CHARLIE, who made ee 
anc 


























home about ten years ago in Elmira 
later in Binghamton, New York. He was ab¢ ut 
xty years old, and was a tailor. Any news 
of him will be gratefully received by WILLIAM 
JAcoBI, 114 Mulberry " Street, Buffalo, New 


York. 

STEVENSON HARRIET, who used to live at 
898 Eddy Street, San Francisco, California. 

Iler friends in San Antonio are very anxious to 

hear from her, R. LA Niger, 435 East Crockett 

Street, San Antonio, Texas. 








WOLFE, JENNIE, GERTIE, and CLARA.— 

They were in New York City in 1912, and 
all efforts to find them during the past five 
years have ended in failure. Their sister-in- 
law is anxious to get in touch with them, and 
will be grateful for any assistance that readers 
of DETECTIVE SrTory MAGAZINE may give her. 
rERTRUDE WOLFE, General Delivery, San Antonio, 











ICE, BENNIE.—He was born May 29. 1883, 
and was sent to a children’s home at Topeka, 
Kansas, Later the home was burned down, and 
all records were lost. Ile was traced to Sylvia, 
Kansas, and was adopted by George Kauffman, 
from whom he ran away, and has not been heard 
of since. He is probably known by his adopted 
name. He has two sisters and one stepbrother 
anxious to find him. If any one who 
knows him sees this, they will give great happi- 
ness by writing to Mrs. C. Il. DANIELSON, 3101 
Sutton Avenue, Maplewood, Missouri. 


























Headquarters Chat 


CLINE, JOHN, who married Miss Julia French 
in Indiana, and moved to Sacramento, i 





Cali- 
fornia. He separated from his wife in 1902, 
she taking their daughter, and he the son. An- 
other son Was born about month after the sep- 
aration. The wife was killed in October, 1916. 
I should be glad to hear from any member of 
the family. FRANK A, CLINE, 1637 South Tal- 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 


bot Street, 


Wile w ERNEST, late of 


ie was last 


Newcastle, England. 
in New York City ten 








rears ago. le is ee years old, weis 
Eeont one hundred and’ sixty pounds, and has a 
dark complexion. His brother THOMAS would 
be happy to get any news of him. 39 North 
Maple Street, Akron, Okio, 

HARRY I have written to your home, 


| Fo 


amd all letters com 
your old pal, AL. 


M ANOUD, MABLE, 
Johnson Street, 


back. Vlease write to 


used to live at 53 
Massachusetts, 
lress will 


who 
Leeminster, 
ac 





Any know her 
de a _ Db} z to the missing depart- 
ment of this magazine. 





BIERTHA, formerly of Debrecen, 
» is about twenty-nine 

irl She was last 

was known by 

‘lease communic 

147th Street, Cleveland, 







A. Kossak, 1144 East 

















Obi 
ME YERS, JOHN.—Two year go he was liv- 
4 ing at Heber Springs, insas, and has 
net been heard from since. He has four children 
in some Catholic hom« either in Brink] 
Hel er rings I would ver much 
Vv 1: hin lea 1ddre 
MEYER ; a rien t, h roe 
I ROWN, EDWARD, HARRY, MAE, who lived 
n Manhattan about twenty years ago. Their 
= like to hear from them, or from 
W rive news of them. P. G. 
this ine 
VI RNON WINSTON. le is seventeen 
old, } vr 1 eyes and hair, an 
t on ‘hu ndreed and thirty-five pounds. 





Hive tect one inch tall. If any one 
I at the present time, and 


other, who is very 


knows 





anxiou 














n he will be most gratefu i 
. i N H. M. MILAM, Gar- 

rexas 
M ART IN, , JERRY. —He_ was Ja t heard of in 
with » § Infantry band, at 
Camp n, At { Any of hi 
friends read who have news of 
him, please write care of this maga- 

zine. 

Dr ETT... € Hy ARL E S H.—A “railroad man 
from Texas. Everything is all right Have 


interesting naiee for bach Write to your old-pal, 

“Doc.” P. O. Box 5838, Wilmington, North 

Carolina 

PERRY, MINNIE, who married George Oris 
hiteside some thirty-three years ago. In 

formation wanted concerning her or her rela 


write to Mrs 
Detroit, 


tives Please - EDWARD LARDIEF, 66 
St. Aubin Avenue, Michigan, 


ANDOVE a H ARLES.—yYour old pal 
would like to hear from you. W. F 
of this m: 


U . hg R, JESSE H.—The son of R. M. Turner. 

le is about sixty years of age. He moved 

Sone Tennessee to Oklahoma about 1902, and 

was last heard of in Etta, Oklahoma, in 1914, 

Any one knowing his present address will con- 

fer a great favor by writing to his sister, Mrs. 
GEORGE LAVENDER, Spring City, Tennessee, 


“Red” 
c f., care 
zine. 
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ELLER, FRANK.—He is abeut six feet tall 
and weighs ene hundred and sixty pounds. 
Hie has blue eyes and light-brown hair, and was 


last heard of in St. Johns, Oregon, in 1917. 
‘rank, mother and father are dead. I promised 
mother on her deathbed that I would find you, 
Please write. Estate to settle, Your sister, 


JULIA BELLER, 2947 North Ninth Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennasylvania, 
G.—When last heard of he was 





Het - 


working for the Texas Oil Company in Oil 
City, Louisiana. Any information that will lead 
to his present address will be appreciated by his 
brother, care of this magazine. 


ARBACK, 
when he 
1917. It is 
Barbara 
where he R ) 
ing to CarL J. | 
Street, Kansas Ci 


ARTHUR, who was last heard from 
was in Los Angeles, California, i 
the usht that he may be in Sant 

I who reads this uows S 
‘cat favor by writ- 


East Fourteenth 











FOr: AN, JOHN.—He left Yankton, South 

Daketa, about 1885, at which time he was 
l man. He was bern in Carrick-on-Suir, 
reland. His children would 
y amy news of him, and would be 
y 3 of this azi 
information about him. ‘ 
A, ire of DETECTIVE STORY MAGA- 








JOHN §S.—Four years ago he 
, on the Baltimore & Ohio Railro: 
r train for the Usion 





‘Ws’ Col 






pany of P xh, Pennsylvania. He is fort 

six yea ‘ g ubout five feet two inches tall, 

and weighs one hundred and thirty t 
hair and brown eyes, 

n me of his finge ; 
istance that will help to 
fully appreciated by hi 

f this magazin 


CHARLES W., whe 


is Mo Herman, She 
! ‘ 1 lt Lake City in 1915. SI 
i , , d rite to her hushand, CRARLI 





W. ANDERSEN, 1265 Forty-fifth Avenue, San Fran- 
cisco, California 
K 0z AK, JOHN A. Will any one who was in 
the army, and was acquainted with rf 
brother John, who served in the war, and who 
landed New Jersey, on Jun 4 
1919, |} ; know WwW re he is now? 
is five feet eight inches tall, weighs about 
hundred and seventy pounds, and is of a 
complexion Hie has a scar on his left wrist 
about two inches long He was also known a 
Edward K i STEPHEN M. Kozak, Jr., Box 
151, Winburne Pennsylvania. 


When last heard of 


ANDERSON, WALTER J. 
A h was in I ; Dakota, to 


pi City Sonth 
moth r 





place he told 
care of Pat R Ile left P 
‘ twelve yea and has not writt 
his mother in the last ten years, on account of 
which she in very poor health. Any one know- 
ing where he is, or having heard of him in 
‘ ‘ will do a great kindness by writing 
to R * care of this magazine 











] ANE, BLANCH HELEN.—She was placed in 
4 the orphans’ home at Augusta, Maine, in 
1915, and later was taken by some people named 





Skowhegan, Maine. They did not treat 
returned to the home in 1914. 
brother, who is most anxious 

had any news of her, and 


Perry, of 
her well, and she 
Since that time her 
to tind her, bas not 


has been unable to trace her, She will be six- 
teen years old next February. Any assistance 
that may lead to his communicating with her 
will be most welcome to her brother, who is 


find his little sister. DANIEL LANB, 


longing to 
I 5, Oakland, Maine, 


R. F. D. 35, 
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AVENEY, WILLIAM, last heard of in Chicago 
about 1910 or 1911. His parents are very 
anxious and worried, as they have had no news 
of him since that time. It is feared that he 
may have been in a railroad accident, and per- 
haps has lost his memory. Any information will 
be gratefully appreciated by his family. 143 
Athabasca Street West, Moose Jaw, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada. 


A TTENTION.—AN ORPHAN BOY wishes to 
* tind his father and mother, He was born 
on May 30, 1901, and was taken from Bethany 
Hospital, Kansas City, Kansas, by W. L. Brown, 
of Neosho Falis, Kansas, when be was a few 
and was adopted by him and his 
now both dead. They never told 
ndopted son anything of his real 

he Is anxious to learn something o 

will be greatly appreciate 
tuwN, Neosho Falls, Kansas. 


CARRIE, JOHN, and 
placed in a home by their fat her 
1917 John was four year 

and James a baby one year 
unable to find out where 
and will be grateful to any one who 
her in the matter. Please send any in- 
to DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


JULIA, formerly of 40 Hill Street, 
<, New Jersey Mr. Henry Fasting, 
wants to hear from you, Any one 
whereabouts of this person, who is 
by the name of Waltjen, please 
with O. WEHRENBERG, 2 Stone 
York City. 
FLORENCE V., who used to live in 
Massachusetts, and was last heard 
came to Lynn from Texas. Any 
present address will do a great 
who is inter- 
care of this 


days old, vi 
their 


“hey are 
information 
JAMES.—They 


Luree, 
mother has been 


mmun 
t, ‘New 


IASCOM, 
“ Lynn, 
| Ss She 
knowing her 
sending it to a friend 

her welfare. A. L. L., 


t 
1D 


formerly of North 


ipolis for 


MARY te ag 

ota, In 1915 she left Minn 

Missouri, woete he worke as ¢ 

tailoress during the summe PF 1914. 

o can give news of her please write 
are of this magazine. 

ILLE, VALERIA, lived at Shortz 
rt, Philadeiphia, about December, 1909. 
sucht that her home was St. Thomas, 
An old and true friend would like to 
n her, and will be grateful for any 
n concerning her, J. QUINN, care of 
zine, 

EARL.—Your 

your assistance, She 

sake, to write to her, 
razine, 


who 


wife very ill and 
begs you, for 
MARIxz, care of 


DOROTHY CAROLINE.—She _ left 
England, six years ago, and lived 
for some time in Clinton Strec Brooklyn. An 
old friend has been trying to find her for over 
a year, and will be grateful to ‘any one who can 
give information as to her present address. 
Viease write to the missing @epartment. 


M UIR, ANNA.—She was last seen in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, in the spring of 1917, 

44 verty Avenue. 

to an old 


LIVER, 
Live rpool, 


working as ¢ yaitress at 444 L 
She is earnestly requested to write 
friend, H. B., care of this magazine, 
= 
YOLLINS, JOSEPH W., who was last heard of 
in Vhbiladelphia, on the 13th of June, 1919, 
where he was employed. Ile is five feet nine 
inches tall, weighs about one hundred and forty- 
five pounds, has light hair and blue eyes, and at 
the time he left he was wearing ‘a green cap, 
a gray mixed suit, and a dark tie. Any one 
who has seen or heard anything of him will do 
a great kindness by writing to his anxious wife, 
Mrs) CEcILiA COLLINS, 304 North Mechanic 
Street, Cumberland, Maryland, 


formerly of Birmingham, 
Liverpool for this con- 
tinent about 1875, Any information as to his 
whereabouts will be appreciated by his nephew. 
FENN, 442 Merton Street, Toronto, Canada. 


J OHNSON, SAMUEL, 
England. Ile left 


ROBERT.—On September 
adopted by Mrs. Robert 
Ridings, of 26 Hilarity Street, Providence, Rhode 
Island, and was named Evelyn, Her mother has 
made every effort to find ber child, but without 
success, and has great hopes of hearing of her 
through the medium of this magazine. Any in- 
formation will be of comfort to her, and will 
be most thankfully received, Please write tov 
the missing department, 


IDINGS, MRS. 
1910, a baby girl was 


BERT.—He is a Canadian by 
birth and was last heard of in Youngstown, 
travels about a great deal, and does 
long in one place. Any news of him 
appreciated by an old friend. 
West Fairlee, Vermont. 


I OARDLEY, HER 


Ohio. He 
not stay 
will | gratefully 

M. FrROHNER, 


MCDERMAND, CHARLES E., formerly of Port 
4 Burwell, Ontario, Canada. An old friend is 
ging to hear from him again, and will 

i of any news that will lead to communica- 
tion with him. I. S., care of this magazine, 


PALMER, MARGARET 
r 


ast seen at 


and GENEVIEVE, who 
Sioux Falls, South Da- 
1906, and when last heard 
Middle Southwest, and were 
thoma, in 1909, \ny one know- 
‘sent address please send it te 
DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 


of were 

at Lawton, 
ing their pri 
“HicuH,” care of 





$10,000 Gone! 


JOHN and Jim Doe sneaked into the bank and no one 
saw them--they drilled nice, neat holes into the safe but made 
nonoise. They poured in the ‘‘dope,’’ touched off the fuse, and—!!! 


The safe was blown to smithereens! Jim put the $10,000.00 
in his pocket. They got out and not a soul woke up. Bui, they left their 


xy \NN 
FSVsr 
SSS 


They were the telltale evidence. Jim and John are 
locked up and the bank has its $10,000.00 back. 


Better still, Smith and Brown, finger print experts, got all the reward for 
their capture. Why didn’t you? Because you don’t know beans about finger prints. You can’t 
even make a bid for this big money. If you ever want to put a feather in your cap—if you 
want to get your share of the big rewards and get into the big money class— 


y Send for This 
Free Book 


on Finger Prints! 


Sent absolutely free and prepaid. It tells you exactly how youcan 

learn this fascinating profession in your spare time at home. It 13 the best course in ~ University of 

1e country ay. emember, you do not have to give up your present position. 
You can learn it during your spare time. Finger prints are the best cieane of Fol Applied Science 
identification known today. Get out of the rut and be somebody! Find out a Room 1838 
about the opportunities that await you in this new profession. Giveupafew 6 1772 Wi'son Ave., Chicago. III. 
minutes of your spare time now and have hours of leisure later on. Geta o Please send me FREE and postpaid 
hump on yourself. The only way you can hope for success is to “get next” v4 your book on Finger Prints aud de- 
to your opportunities. Here’s your chance. Put your name on the coupon o tails of your offer. 

low. Or, even a letter or postal card will do, rf 


2 
Remember, this book does not place you under any obli- Fl pn 
gation whatever. It is sent to you free and prepaid (in plain enve- io 
lope). Don't even enclose stamp. All that is necessary is your name a 
and address. (Office or residence.) Send the coupon today—now! A adie 
University of Applied Science ? 
Room 1838—1772 Wilson Avenue—Chicago, Illinois 

















A Holed-up wid a Life Saver 


HIS young footpad has just demanded “Money or your 

Life Saver.” He’s being bought off with the pure, ever- 
fresh candy-mint-with-the-hole. Real life savers for kiddies 
and grownups too. 


LIFE SAVERs 


THE CANDY MINT WITH THE HOLE 





These happy, snappy mints are the ideal To drown the taste of medicine, give 
Sweet-tooth satisfiers. Crisp, spicy, slow- the children a Life Saver. No danger of 
dissolving, they last longer than other choking with a hole to breathe through. | 


Buy the quality mints—Life Savers. 


forms of candy. They do not clog, nor 
upset digestion. They aid it. 


MINT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
New York Montreal 


Four Holesome Flavors: 
PEP-O-MINT 


W!NT-O GREEN 
CL-O-VE . 


LIC-O-RICE 






| sng a aa ' / 
GRE AM same * 




















